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CHAPTER V. 
OF THE CONNEXION BETWEEN JUSTICE AND UTILITY. 


N all ages of speculation, one of 
the strongest obstacles to the 
reception of the doctrine that 


Utility or Happiness is the criterion ° 


of right and wrong, has been drawn 
from the idea of Justice. The 
powerful sentiment, and apparently 
clear perception, which that word 
recals with a rapidity and certainty 
resembling an instinct, have seemed 
to the majority of thinkers to point 
to an inherent quality in things ; 
to show that the Just must have an 
existence in Nature as something 
absolute, generically distinct from 
every variety of the Expedient, 
and, in idea, opposed to it, though 
(as is commonly acknowledged) 
never, in the long run, disjoined 
from it in fact. 

In the case of this, as of our 
other moral sentiments, there is no 
necessary connexion between the 
question of its origin, and that of 
its binding force. That a feeling 
is bestowed on us by Nature, does 
not necessarily legitimate all its 
promptings. ‘The feeling of justice 
might be a peculiar instinct, and 
might yt require, like our other 
instincts, to be controlled and en- 
lightened by a higher reason. If 
we have intellectual instincts, lead- 
ing us to judge in a particular way, 
as well ‘as animal instincts that 
prompt us to act in a particular 
way, there is no necessity that the 
former should be more infallible 
in their sphere than the latter in 
theirs : it may as well happen that 
wrong judgments are occasionally 
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suggested by those, as wrong actions 
by these. But though it is one 
thing to believe that we have natu- 
ral feelings of justice, and anotuer 
to acknowledge them as an ultimate 
criterion of conduct, these two 
opinions are very closely connected 
in point of fact. Mankind ate 
always predisposed to believe that 
any subjective feeling, not other- 
wise accounted for, is a revelation 
of some objective reality. Our 
present object is to determine 
whether the reality, to which the 
feeling of justice corresponds, is 
one which needs any such special 
revelation ; whether the justice or 
injustice of an action is a thing 
intrinsically peculiar, and distinct 
from all its other qualities, or only a 
combination of certain of those 
qualities, presented under a pecu- 
liar aspect. For the purpose of 
this inquiry it is practically im- 
portant to consider, whether the 
teeling itself, of justice and in- 
justice, is swt generis like our sen- 
sations of colour and taste, or a 
derivative feeling, formed by a com- 
bination of others. And this it is 
the more essential to examine, as 
people are in general willing enough 
to allow, that objectively the dic- 
tates of Justice coincide with a 
part of the field of General Expe- 
diency ; but inasmuch as the sub- 
jective mental feeling of Justice is 
different from that which commonly 
attaches to simple expediency, and, 
except in the extreme cases of the 
latter, is far more imperative in its 
YY 
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demands, people find it difficult to 
see, in Justice, only a particular 
kind or branch of general utility, 
and think that its superior binding 
force requires a totally different 
origin. 

To throw light upon this ques- 
tion, it is necessary to attempt to 
ascertain what is the distinguishing 
character of justice, or of injustice: 
what is the quality, or whether 
there is any quality, attributed in 
common to all modes of conduct 
designated as unjust (for justice, 
like many other moral attributes 
is best defined by its opposite), an 
distinguishing them from such 
modes of conduct as are disap- 
proved, but without having that 
particular epithet of disapprobation 
applied to them. If in everything 
which men are accustomed to cha- 
racterize as just or unjust, some 
one common attribute or collection 
of attributes is always present, we 
miay judge whether this particular 
attribute or combination of attri- 
butes would be capable of gather- 
ing round it a sentiment of that pe- 
culiar character and intensity, by 
virtue of the general laws of our 
emotional constitution, or whether 


the sentiment is manne and 


requires to be regarded as a special 
provision of Nature. If we find the 
former to be the case, we shall, in re- 
solving this question, have resolved 
also the main problem: if the lat- 
ter, we shall have to seek for some 
other mode of investigating it. 


To find the common attributes 
of a variety of objects, it is neces- 
sary to begin by surveying the 
objects themselves in the concrete. 
Let us therefore advert succes- 
sively to the various modes of 
action, and arrangements of human 
affairs, which are classed, by uni- 
versal or widely spread opinion, as 
Just or as Unjust. The things 
well known to excite the sentiments 
associated with those names, are of 
@ very multifarious character. I 
shall pass them rapidly in review, 
without studying any particular 
arrangement. 

In the first place, it is mostly 
considered unjust to deprive any 
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one of his personal liberty, his pro- 
perty, or any other thing which 
elongs to him by law. Here, 
therefore, is one instance of the 
application of the terms just and 
unjust in a perfectly definite sense, 
namely, that it is just to respect, 
unjust to violate, the legal rights 
of any one. But this judgment 
admits of several exceptions, aris- 
ing from the other forms in which 
the notions of justice and injustice 
present themselves. For example, 
the person who suffers the depriva- 
tion may (as the phrase is) have 
forfeited the rights which he is so 
deprived of: a case to which we 
shall return presently. But also, 
Secondly; the legal rights of 
which he is deprived, may be rights 
which ought not to have belonged 


‘to him; in other words, the law 


which confers on him these rights, 
may bea bad law. When it is so, 
or when (which is the same thing 
for our purpose) it is supposed to 
be so, opinions will differ as to the 
justice or injustice of infringing it. 
Some maintain that no law, how- 
ever bad, ought to be disobeyed by 
an individual citizen ; that his op- 
position to it, if shown at all, 
should only be shown in endea- 
vouring to get it altered by com- 
petent authority. This opinion 
(which condemns many of the 
most illustrious benefactors of 
mankind, and would often protect 
pernicious institutions against the 
only weapons which, in the state 
of things existing at the time, have 
any chance of succeeding against 
them) is defended, by those who 
hold it, on grounds of expediency ; 
principally on that of the impor- 
tance, to the common interest of 
mankind, of maintaining inviolate 
the sentiment of submission to 
law. Other persons, again, hold 
the directly contrary opinion, that 
any law, judged to be bad, may 
blamelessly be disobeyed, even 
though it be not judged to be un- 
just, but only inexpedient ; while 
others would confine the license of 
disobedience to the case of unjust 
laws: but again, some say, that all 
laws which are inexpedient are un 
just ; since every law imposes some 
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restriction on the natural liberty of 
mankind, which restriction is an 
injustice unless legitimated by 
tending to their good. Among 
these diversities of opinion, it 
seems to be universally admitted 
that there may be unjust laws, and 
that law, consequently, is not the 
ultimate criterion of justice, but 
may give to one person a benefit, 
or impose on another an evil, which 
justice condemns. When, however, 
a law is thought to be unjust, it 
seems always to be regarded as 
being so in the same way in which 
a breach of law is unjust, namely, 
by infringing somebody's right ; 
which, as it cannot in this case be 
a legal right, receives a different 
appellation, and is called a moral 
right. We may say, therefore, that 
a second case of injustice consists 
in taking or withholding from any 
person that to which he has a moral 
right. 

Thirdly, it is universally con- 
sidered just that each person should 
obtain that (whether good or evil) 
which he deserves ; and unjust that 
he should obtain a good, or be made 
to undergo an evil, which he does 
not deserve. This is, perhaps, the 
clearest and most emphatic form in 
which the idea of justice is con- 
ceived by the general mind. As 
it involves the notion of desert, 
the question arises, what constitutes 
desert? Speaking in a general way, 
a person is understood to deserve 
good if he does right, evil if he 
does wrong ; and in a more parti- 
cular sense, to deserve good from 
those to whom he does or has done 
good, and evil from those to whom 
he does or has done evil. The 
pone of returning good for evil 

as never been regarded as a case 
of the fulfilment of justice, but as 
one in which the claims of justice 
are waived, in obedience to other 
considerations, 

Fourthly, it is confessedly unjust 
to break faith with any one: to 
violate an engagement, either ex- 
press or implied, or disappoint 
expectations raised by our own con- 
duct, at least if we have raised those 
expectations knowingly and volun- 
tarily. Like the other obligations 
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of justice already spoken of, this 
one is not regarded gs absolute, but 
as capable of being overruled by a 
stronger obligation of justice on 
the other side ; or by such conduct 
on the part of the person concerned 
as.is deemed to absolve us from our 
obligation to him, and to constitute 
a forfeiture of the benefit which he 
has been led to expect. 

Fifthly, it is, by universal admis- 
sion, inconsistent with justice to be 
partial; to show favour or pre- 
ference to one person over another. 
in matters to which favour an 

preference do not properly apply. 

mpartiality, however, does not 
seem to be regarded as a duty in 
itself, but rather as instrumental to 
some other duty ; forit is admitted 
that favour and preference are not 
always censurable, and indeed the 
cases in which they are condemned 
are rather the exception than the 
rule, A person would be more 
likely to be blamed than applauded 
for giving his family or friends no 
superiority in good offices over 
strangers, when he could do so 
without violating any other duty ; 
and no one thinks it unjust to seek 
one person in preference to another 
as a friend, connexion, or com- 
panion. Impartiality where rights 
are concerned, is of course obliga- 
tory, but this is involved in the 
more general obligation of giving 
to every one his right. A tribunal, 
for example, must be impartial, 
because it is bound to award, with- 
out regard to any other considera- 
tion, a disputed object to the one 
of two parties who has the right to 
it. There are other cases in which 
impartiality means, being solely 
influenced by desert ; as with those 
who, in the capacity of judges, 
preceptors, or parents, administer 
reward and punishment as such. 
There are cases, again, in which it 
means, being solely influenced by 
consideration for the public inte- 
rest; as in making a selection 
among candidates for a govern- 
ment employment. Impartiality, 
in short, as an obligation of justice, 
may be said to mean, being exclu- 
sively influenced by the considera- 
tions which it is supposed ought to 
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influence the particular case in 
hand ; and resisting the solicitation 
of any motivés which prompt to 
conduct different from what those 
considerations would dictate. 
Nearly allied to the idea of im- 
partiality, is that of equality ; which 
often enters as a component part 
both into the conception of justice 
and into the practice of it, and, in 
the eyes of many persons, consti- 
tutes its essence. But in this, still 
more than in any other case, the 
notion of justice varies in different 
persons, and always conforms in its 
variations to their notion of utility. 
Each person maintains that equality 
is the dictate of justice, except 
where he thinks that expediency 
requires inequality. The justice of 
giving equal protection to the rights 
of all, is maintained by those who 
support the most outrageous 
inequality in the rights themse'ves. 
Even in slave countries it is theo- 
retically admitted that the rights 
of the slave, such as they are, ought 
to be as sacred as those of the 
master ; and that a tribunal which 
fails to enforce them with equal 
strictness is wanting in justice ; 
while, at the same time, institu- 
tions which leave to the slave 
scarcely any rights to enforce, are 
not deemed unjust, because they 
are not deemed inexpedient. Those 
who think that utility requires dis- 
tinctions of rank, do not consider 
it unjust that riches and social 
privileges should be unequally dis- 
pensed ; but those who think this 
inequality inexpedient, think it 
unjust also. 10ever thinks that 
government is necessary, sees no 
injustice in as much inequality as is 
constituted by giving to the magis- 
trate powers not granted to other 
pos le. Even among those who 
10ld levelling doctrines, there are 
as many questions of justice as 
there are differences of opinion 
about expediency. Some Commu- 
nists consider it unjust that the 
produce of the labour of the com- 
munity should be shared on any 
other principle than that of exact 
equality ; others think it just that 
those should receive most whose 
wants are greatest; while others 
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hold, that those who work harder, 
or who produce more, or whose 
services are more valuable to the 
community, may justly claim a 
larger quota in the division of the 
produce, And the sense of natural 
justice may be plausibly appealed 
to in behalf of every one of these 
opinions, 

Among so many diverse applica- 
tions of the term Justice, which 
yet is not regarded as ambiguous, 
it is a matter of some difficulty to 
seize the mental link which holds 
them together, and on which the 
moral sentiment adhering to the 
term essentially depends. Perhaps, 
in this embarrassment, some help 
may be derived from the history of 
the word, as indicated by its ety- 
mology. 

In most, if not in all, languages, 
the etymology of the word which 
corresponds to Just, points dis- 
tinctly to an origin connected with 
the ordinances of law. /ustum is a 
form of jusswm, that which has been 
ordered, Aixatov comes directly from 
dickn, a suit‘at law. Recht, from 
which came right and righteous, 
is synonymous with law. The 
courts of justice, the adminis- 
tration of justice, are the courts 
and the administration of law. La 
justice, in French, is the established 
term for judicature. I am not 
committing the fallacy imputed 
with some show of truth to Horne 
Tooke, of assuming that a word 
must still continue to mean what 
it originally meant. Etymology is 
slight evidence of what the idea 
now signified is, but the very 
best evidence of how it sprang up. 
There can, I think, be no doubt that 
the idée mére, the primitive element, 
in the formation of the notion of 
justice, was conformity to law. It 
constituted the entire idea among 
the Hebrews, up to the birth of 
Christianity ; as might be expected 
in the case of a people whose laws 
attempted to embrace all subjects 
on which precepts were required, 
and who believed those laws to 
be a direct emanation from the 
Supreme Being. But other nations, 
and in particular the Greeks and 
Romans, who knew that their laws 
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had been made originally, and still 
continued to be made, by men, 
were not afraid to admit that those 
men might make bad laws; might 
do, by law, the same things, and 
from the same motives, which if 
done by individuals without the 
sanction of law, would be called 
unjust. And hence the sentiment 
of injustice came to be attached, 
not to all violations of law, but only 
to violations of such laws as ought 
to exist, including such as ought 
to exist, but do not; and to laws 
themselves, if supposed to be con- 
trary to what an to be law. In 
this manner the idea of law and of 
its injunctions was still predomi- 
nant in the notion of justice, even 
when the laws actually in force 
ceased to be accepted as the stan- 
dard of it. 

It is true that mankind consider 
the idea of justice and its obliga- 
tions as applicable to many things 
which neither are, nor is it desired 
that they should be, regulated by 
law. Nobody desires that laws 
should interfere with the whole 
details of private life ; yet every one 
allows that in all daily conduct a 
person may and does show himself 
to be either just or unjust. But 
even here, the idea of the breach 


of what ought to be law, still lingers 


in a modified shape. It would 
always give us pleasure, and chime 
in with our feelings of fitness, that 
acts which we deem unjust should 
be punished, though we do not 
always think it expedient that this 
should be done by the tribunals. 
We forego that gratification on 
account of incidental inconveni- 
ences. We should be glad to see 
just conduct enforced and injustice 
repressed, even in the minutest 
details, if we were not, with reason, 
afraid of trusting the magistrate 
with so unlimited an amount of 
power over individuals. When we 
think that a person is bound in 
justice to do a thing, it is an 
ordinary form of language to say, 
that he ought to be compelled to 
do it. We should be gratified to 
see the obligation enforced by any- 
body who had the power. Ifwesee 
that its enforcement by law would 
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be inexpedient, we lament the im- 
possibility, we consider the impu- 
nity given to injustice as an evil, 
and strive to make amends for it 
by bringing a strong expression of 
our own and the public disappro- 
bation to bear upon the offender. 
Thus the idea of onl constraint is 
still the generating idea of the 
notion of justice, though undergo- 
ing several transformations before 
that notion, as it exists in an 
advanced state of society, becomes 
complete. 

The above is, I think, a true 
account, as far as it goes, of the 
origin and progressive growth of 
the idea of justice. But we must 
observe, that it contains, as yet, 
nothing to distinguish that obliga- 
tion from moral obligation in gene- 
ral, For the truth is, that the idea 
of penal sanction, which is the 
essence of law, enters not only into 
the conception of injustice, but 
into that of any kind of wrong. 
We do not call anything wrong, 
unless we mean to imply that a 
person ought to be punished in 
some way or other for doing it: if 
not by law, by the opinion of his 
fellow creatures ; if not by opinion, 
by the reproaches of his own con- 
science. This seems the real turn- 
ing point of the distinction between 
morality and simple expediency. 
It is a part of the notion of Duty in 
every one of its forms, that a person 
may rightfully be compelled to 
fulfil it. Duty is a thing which 
may be exacted from a person, as 
one exacts a debt. Unless we 
think that it may be exacted from 
him, we do not call it his duty. 
Reasons of prudence, or the interest 
of other people, may militateagainst 
actually exacting it ; but the person 
himself, it is clearly understood, 
would not be entitled to complain. 
There are other things, on the con- 
trary, which we wish that people 
should do, which we like or admire 
them for doing, perhaps dislike or 
despise them for not doing, but yet 
admit that they are not bound to 
do ; it is not acase of moral obliga- 
tion; we do not blame them, that 
is, we do not think that they are 
proper objects of punishment. 
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iow we come by these ideas of 
deserving and not deserving punish- 
ment, will appear, perhaps, in the 
sequel ; but I think there is no 
doubt that this distinction lies at 
the bottom of the notions of right 
and wrong; that we call any con- 
duct wrong, or employ, instead, 
some other term of dislike or dis- 
paragement, according as we think 
that the person ought, or ought 
not, to be punished for it; and we 
say, it would be right to do so and 
so, or merely that it would be 
desirable or laudable, according as 
we would wish to see the person 
whom it concerns, compelled, or 
only persuaded and exhorted, to 
act in that manner.* 

This, therefore, being the cha- 
racteristic difference which marks 
off, not justice, but morality in 
general, from the remaining pro- 
vinces of Expediency and Worthi- 
ness ; the character is still to be 
sought which distinguishes justice 
from other branches of morality. 
Now it is known that ethical 
writers divide moral duties into 
two classes, denoted by the ill- 
chosen expressions, duties of per- 
fect and of imperfect obligation ; 
the latter being those in which, 
though the act is obligatory, the 
particular occasions of performing 
it are left to our choice ; as in the 
case of charity or beneficence, 
which we are indeed bound to 
practise, but not towards any 
definite person, nor at any pre- 
scribed time. In the more precise 
language of philosophic jurists, 
duties of perfect obligation are 
those duties in virtue of which a 
correlative right resides in some 
person or persons; duties of im- 
perfect obligation are those moral 
obligations which do not give birth 
to any right. Ithink it will be 
found that this distinction exactly 
coincides with that which exists 
between justice and the other 
obligations of morality. In our 
survey of the various popular ac- 
ceptations of justice, the term ap- 
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peared generally to involve the 
idea of a personal right—a claim 
on the part of one or more indi- 
viduals, like that which the law 
gives when it confers a proprietary 
or other legal right. Whether the 
injustice consists in depriving a 
person of a possession, or in break- 
ing faith with him, or in treating 
him worse than he deserves, or 
worse than other people who have 
no greater claims, in each case the 
supposition implies two things—a 
wrong done, and some assignable 
person who is wronged. Injustice 
may also be done by treating a 
person better than others ; but the 
wrong in this case is to his com- 
petitors, who are also assignable 
persons, It seems to me that this 
feature in the case—a right in some 
person, correlative to the moral 
obligation—constitutes the specific 
difference between justice and 
generosity or beneficence. Justice 
implies something which it is not 
a right to do, and wrong not to 
do, but which some individual per- 
son can claim from us as his moral 
right. Noone has a moral right 
to our generosity or beneficence, 
because we are not morally bound 
to practise those virtues towards 
any given individual. And it will 
be found with respect to this as to 
every correct definition, that the 
instances which seem to conflict 
with it are those which most con- 
firm it. For if a moralist attempts, 
as some have done, to make out 
that mankind generally, though 
not any given individual, have a 
right to all the good we can do 
them, he at once, by that thesis, 
includes generosity and beneficence 
within the category of justice. He 
is obliged to say, that our utmost 
exertions are due to our fellow 
creatures, thus assimilating them 
to a debt ; or that nothing less can 
be a sufficient return for what 
society does for us, thus classing 
the case as one of gratitude; both 
of which are acknowledged cases of 
justice. Wherever there is a right, 


* See this point enforced and illustrated by Mr. Bain, in an admirable chapter 
(entitled ‘The Ethical Emotions, or the Moral Sense’), of the second of the two 
treatises composing his elaborate and profound work on the Mind. 
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the case is one of justice, and not 
of the virtue of beneficence: and 
whoever does not place the dis- 
tinction between justice and mo- 
rality in general, where we have 
now placed it, will be found to make 
no distinction between them at all, 
but to merge all morality in justice, 


Having thus endeavoured to de- 
termine the distinctive elements 
which enter into the composition 
of the idea of justice, we are ready 
to enter on the inquiry, whether 
the feeling, which accompanies the 
idea, is attached to it by a special 
dispensation of nature, or whether 
it could have grown up, by any 
known laws, out of the idea itself ; 
and in particular, whether it can 
have originated in considerations 
of general expediency. 

I conceive that the sentiment 
itself does not arise from anything 
which would commonly, or cor- 
rectly, be termed an idea of ex- 
pediency; but that though the 
sentiment does not, whatever is 
moral in it does, 

We have seen that the two 
essential ingredients in the senti- 
ment of justice are, the desire to 
ay a person who has done 
iarm, and the knowledge or belief 
that there i ssome definite indi- 
vidual or individuals to whom 
harm has been done. 

Now it appears to me, that the 
desire to punish a person who has 
done harm to some individual, is a 
spontaneous outgrowth from two 
sentiments, both in the highest 
degree natural, and which either 
are or resemble instincts ; the im- 
pulse of self-defence, and the feel- 
ing of sympathy. 

It is natural to resent, and to 
repel or retaliate, any harm done 
or attempted against ourselves, or 
against tne with whom we sym- 
pathize. The origin of this senti- 
ment it is not necessary here to 
discuss. Whether it be an in- 
stinct or a result of intelligence, it 
1s, we know, common to all animal 
nature ; for every animal tries to 
hurt those who have hurt, or who 
it thinks are about to hurt, itself 
or its young. Human beings, on 


this point, only differ from other 
animals in two particulars. First, 
in being capable of sympathizing, 
not solely with their ofispring, or 
like some of the more noble ani- 
mals, with some superior animal 
who is kind to them, but with all 
human, and even with all sentient, 
beings. Secondly, in having a 
more developed intelligence, which 
gives a wider range to the whole 
of their sentiments, whether self- 
regarding or sympathetic. By 
virtue of his superior intelligence, 
even apart from his superior range 
of sympathy, a human being is 
capable of apprehending a com- 
munity of interest between himself 
and the human society of which he 
forms a part, such that any con- 
duct which threatens the security 
of the society generally, is threat- 
ening to his own, and calls forth 
his instinct (if instinct it be) of 
self-defence. The same superiority 
of intelligence, joined to the power 
of sympathizing with human beings 
generally, enables him to attach 
himself to the collective idea of his 
tribe, his country, or mankind, in 
such a manner that any act hurtful 
to them, raises his instinct of sym- 
pathy, and urges him to resistance. 

The sentiment of justice, in that 
one of its elements which consists 
of the desire to punish, is thus, I 
conceive, the natural feeling of 
retaliation or vengeance, rendered 
by intellect and sympathy ap- 
plicable to those injuries, that is, 
to those hurts, which wound us 
through, or in common with, 
society at large. This sentiment, 
in itself, has nothing moral in it; 
what is moral is, the exclusive 
subordination of it to the social 
sympathies, so as to wait on and 
obey their call. For the natural 
feeling would make us resent in- 
discriminately whatever any one 
does that is disagreeable to us; 
but when moralized by the social 
feeling, it only acts in the direc- 
tions conformable to the general 
good: just persons resenting a hurt 
to society, though not otherwise a 
hurt to themselves, and not resent- 
ing a hurt to themselves, however 
painful, unless it be of a kind 
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which society has a common in- 
terest with them in the repres- 
sion of, 

It is no objection against this 
doctrine to say, that when we feel 
our sentiment of justice outraged, 
we are not thinking of society at 
large, or of any collective interest, 
but only of the individual case. It 
is common enough certainly, though 
the reverse of commendable, to feel 
resentment merely because we have 
suffered pain ; but a person whose 
resentment is really a moral feel- 
ing, that is, who considers whether 
an act is blameable before he 
allows himself to resent it—such a 
person, though he may not say ex- 
pressly to himself that he is stand- 
ing up for the interest of society, 
certainly does feel that he is assert- 
ing arule which is for the benefit 
of others as well as for his own. 
If he is not feeling this—if he is 
regarding the act solely as it affects 
him individually—he is not con- 
sciously just ; he is not concerning 
himself about the justice of his 
actions. This is admitted even by 
anti-utilitarian moralists. When 
Kant (as before remarked) pro- 
pounds as the fundamental prin- 


ciple of morals, ‘So act, that thy 
rule of conduct might be adopted 
as a law by all rational beings,’ he 
virtually acknowledges that the 
interest of mankind collectively, or 
at least of mankind indiscrimi- 
nately, must be in the mind of the 


agent when conscientiously de- 
ciding on the morality of the act. 
Otherwise he uses words without 
a meaning: for, that a rule even of 
utter selfishness could not possibly 
be adopted by all rational beings 
—that there is any insuperable 
obstacle in the nature of things to 
its adoption—cannot be even 
plausibly maintained. To give any 
meaning to Kant’s principle, the 
sense put upon it must be, that we 
ought to shape our conduct by a 
rule which all rational beings 
might adopt with benefit to thew 
interests, 

To recapitulate : the idea of jus- 
tice supposes two things ; a rule of 
conduct, and a sentiment which 
sanctions the rule, The first must 
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be supposed common to all man- 
kind, and intended for their good. 
The other (the sentiment) is a de- 
sire that punishment may be suf- 
fered by those who infringe the 
rule. There is involved, in addi- 
tion, the conception of some de- 
finite person who suffers by the 
infringement ; whose rights (to use 
the expression appropriated to the 
case) are violated by it. And the 
sentiment of justice appears to me 
to be, the animal desire to repel or 
retaliate a hurt or damage to 
oneself or to those with whom one 
sympathizes, widened so as to in- 
clude all persons, by the human 
capacity of enlarged sympathy, and 
the human conception of intelli- 
gent self-interest. 

I have, throughout, treated the 
idea of a right residing in the 
injured person, and violated by the 
injury, not as a separate element 
in the composition of the idea and 
sentiment, but as one of the forms 
in which the other two elements 
clothe themselves. These elements 
are, a hurt to some assignable per- 
son or persons on the one hand, 
and a demand for punishment on 
the other. An examination of our 
own minds, I think, will show, 
that these two things include all 
that we mean when we speak of 
violation of a right. When we call 
anything a person’s right, we mean 
that he has a valid claim on society 
to protect him in the possession of 
it, either by the force of law, or by 
that of education and opinion. If 
he has what we consider a suffi- 
cient claim, on whatever account, 
to have something guaranteed to 
him by society, we say that he has 
aright to it. If we desire to prove 
that anything does not belong to 
him by right, we think this done 
as soon as it is admitted that 
society ought not to take measures 
for securing it to him, but should 
leave him to chance or to his own 
exertions. Thus, a person is said 
to have a right to what he can earn 
in fair professional competition ; 
because society ought not to allow 
any other person to hinder him 
from endeavouring to earn in that 
manner as much as he can. But 
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he has not a right to three hundred 
a-year, though he may happen to be 
earning it ; because society is not 
called on to provide that he shall 
earn that sum. On the contrary, 
if he owns ten thousand pounds 
three per cent stock, he has a right 
to three hundred a-year ; because 
sqciety has come under an obliga- 
tion to provide him with an in- 
come of that amount. 

To have a right, then, is, I con- 
ceive, to have something which 
society ought to defend me in the 
possession of. If the objector goes 
on to ask, why it ought? I can 
give him no other reason than 
general utility. If that expression 
does not seem to convey a sufficient 
feeling of the strength of the obli- 
gation, nor to account for the pecu- 
liar energy of the sentiment, it is 
because of the extraordinarily im- 
portant and impressive kind of 
utility which isconcerned. The in- 
terest involved is that of security, 
to every one’s feelings the most 
vital of all interests, All other 
earthly benefits are needed by one 
person, not needed by another; and 
many of them can, if necessary, 
be cheerfully foregone, or replaced 
by something else ; but security no 
human being can possibly do with- 
out ; on it we depend for all our 
immunity from evil, and for the 
whole value of all and every good, 
beyond the passing moment ; since 
nothing but the gratification of 
the instant could be of any worth 
to us, if we could be deprived of 
everything the next instant by 
whoever was momentarily stronger 
than ourselves. Now this most 
indispensable of all necessaries, 
after physical nutriment, cannot 
be had, unless the machinery for 
providing it is kept unintermittedly 
in active play. Our notion, there- 
fore, of the iades we have on our 
fellow creatures to join in making 
safe for us the very groundwork of 
our existence, gathers feelings 
around it so much more intense 
than those concerned in any of the 
more common cases of utility, that 
the difference in degree (as is often 
the case in psychology) becomes a 
real difference in kind. The claim 
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assumes that character of absolute- 
ness, that apparent infinity, and 
incommensurability with all other 
considerations, which constitute 
the distinction between the fecling 
of right and wrong and that of ordi- 
nary expediency and inexpediency,. 
The feelings concerned are so power- 
ful, and we count so positively on 
findingaresponsive feclinarit others 
(all being alike interested), that 
ought and should grow into must, 
and recognized indispensability be- 
comes a moral necessity, analogous 
to physical, and often not inferior 
to it in binding force, 


If the preceding analysis, or 
something resembling it, be not 
the-correct account of the notion 
of justice ; if justice be totally in- 
dependent of utility, and be a 
standard per se, which the mind 
can recognize by simple introspec- 
tion of itself; it is hard to under- 
stand why that internal oracle is so 
ambiguous, and why so many 
things appear either just or unjust, 
according to the light in which 
they are regarded. 

Weare continually informed that 
Utility is an uncertain standard, 
which every different person inter- 
prets differently, and that there is 
no safety but in the immutable, 
ineffaceable, and unmistakeable 
dictates of Justice, which carry 
their evidence in themselves, and 
are independent of the fluctuations 
of opinion. One would suppose 
from this that on questions of jus- 
tice there could be no controversy ; 
that if we take that for our rule, 
its application to any given case 
could ans us in as little doubt as 
a mathematical demonstration. So 
far is this from being the fact, that 
there is as much difference of 
om and as much discussion, 
about what is just, as about what 
is useful to society. Not only have 
different natiohs and individuals 
different notions of justice, but in 
the mind of one and the same in- 
dividual, justice is not some one 
rule, principle, or maxim, but many, 
which do not always coincide in 
their dictates, and in choosing be- 
tween which, he is guided either by 
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some extraneous standard, or by 
his own personal predilections, 

For instance, there are some who 
say, that it is unjust to punish any 
one for the sake of example to 
others; that punishment is just 
only when intended for the good 
of the sufferer himself. Others 
maintain the extreme reverse, con- 
tending that to punish persons 
who have attained years of dis- 
cretion, for their own benefit, is 
despotism and injustice, since if 
the matter at issue is solely their 
own good, no one has a nght to 
control their own judgment of it; 
but that they may justly be 
punished to prevent evil to others, 
this being the exercise of the legiti- 
mate right of self-defence. Mr. 
Owen, again, affirms that it is un- 
just to punish at all; forthe crimi- 
nal did not make his own character ; 
his education, and the circum- 
stances which surrounded him, 
have made him a criminal, and for 
these he is not responsible. All 
these opinions are extremely plau- 
sible ; and so long as the question is 
argued as one of justice simply, 
without going down to the prin- 
ciples which lie under justice and 
are the source of its authority, I am 
unable to see how any of these 
reasoners can be refuted. For in 
truth every one of the three builds 
upon rules of justice confessedly 
true. The first appeals to the ac- 
knowledged injustice of singling 
out an individual, and making him 
a sacrifice, without his consent, for 
other people’s benefit. The second 
relies on the acknowledged justice 
of self-defence, and the admitted 
injustice of forcing one person to 
conform to another’s notions of 
what constitutes his good. The 
Owenite invokes the admitted prin- 
ciple, that it is unjust to punish 
any one for what he cannot help. 
Each is triumphant so long as he is 
not compelled to take into consider- 
ation any other maxims of justice 
than the one he has selected ; but 
as soon as their several maxims are 
brought face to face, each disputant 
seems to have exactly as much to 
say for himself as the others. No 
one of them can carry out his own 
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notion of justice without trampling 
ee another equally binding, 
These are difficulties; they have 
always been felt to be such; and 
many devices have been invented 
to turn rather than to overcome 
them. As a refuge from the last of 
the three, men imagined what they 
called the freedom of the wai 
fancying that they could not justify 
punishing a man whose will is in a 
thoroughly hateful state, unless it 
be supposed to have come into that 
state through no influence of an- 
terior circumstances. To escape 
from the other difficulties, a favou- 
rite contrivance has been the fiction 
of a contract, whereby at some un- 
known period all the members of 
society engaged to obey the laws, 
and consented to be punished for 
any disobedience to them ; thereby 
giving to their legislators the right, 
which it is assumed they would 
not otherwise have had, of punish- 
ing them, either for their own good 
or for that of society. This happy 
thought was considered to get rid 
of the whole difficulty, and to legi- 
timate the infliction of punishment, 
in virtue of another received maxim 
of justice, Volenti non fit injuria ; 
that is not unjust which is done 
with the consent of the person who 
is supposed to be hurt by it. I 
need hardly remark, that even if 
the consent were not a mere fiction, 
this maxim is not superior in au- 
thority to the others which it is 
brought in to supersede. It is, on 
the contrary, an instructive speci- 
men of the loose and irregular 
manner in which supposed prin- 
ciples of justice grow up. ‘This 
particular one evidently came into 
use as a help to the coarse exigen- 
cies of courts of law, which are 
sometimes obliged to be content 
with very uncertain presumptions, 
on account of the greater evils 
which would often arise from any 
attempt on their part to cut finer. 
But even courts of law are not able 
to adhere consistently to the maxim, 
for they allow voluntary engage- 
ments to be set aside on the ground 
of fraud, and sometimes on that of 
mere mistake or misinformation. 
Again, when the legitimacy of 
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inflicting punishment is admitted, 
how many conflicting conceptions 
of justice come to light in discuss- 
ing the proper apportionment of 
punishments to offences. No rule 
on the subject recommends itself 
so strongly to the primitive and 
spontaneous sentiment of justice, 
as the /ex talionis, an eye for an eye 
and a tooth fora tooth. Though 
this principle of the Jewish and of 
the Mahomedan law has been gene- 
rally abandoned in Europe as a 
practical maxim, there is, I suspect, 
in most minds, a secret hankering 
after it; and when retribution acci- 
dentally falls on an offender m that 
precise shape, the general feeling 
of satisfaction evinced, bears wit- 
ness how natural is the sentiment 
to which this repayment in kind is 
acceptable. With many, the test 
of justice in penal infliction is that 
the punishment should be propor- 
tioned to the offence ; meaning that 
it should be exactly measured by 
the moral guilt of the culprit (what- 
ever be their standard for measur- 
ing moral guilt): the consideration, 
what amount of punishment is 
necessary to deter from the offence, 
having nothing to do with the 

uestion of justice, in their estima- 
tion: while there are others to 
whom that consideration is all in 
all; who maintain that it is not 
just, at least for man, to inflict on 
a fellow-creature, whatever may be 
his offences, any amount of suffer- 
ing beyond the least that will suf- 
fice to prevent him from repeating, 
and others from imitating, his mis- 
conduct. 

To take another example from a 
subject already once referred to. 
In a co-operative industrial associa- 
tion, is it just or not that talent or 
skill should give a title to superior 
remuneration? On the negative 
side of the question it is argued, 
that whoever does the best he can, 
deserves equally well, and ought 
not in justice to be put in a posi- 
tion of inferiority for no fault of 
his own; that superior abilities 
have already advantages more than 
enough, in the admiration they ex- 
cite, the personal influence they 
command, and the internal sources 


- utility 


of satisfaction attending them, 
without adding to these a superior 
share of the world’s goods; and that 
society is bound in justice rather 
to make compensation to the less 
favoured, for this unmerited in- 
equality of advantages, than to ag- 
gravate it. On the contrary side 
it is contended, that society re- 
ceives more from the more efficient 
labourer; that his services being 
more useful, society owes him a 
larger return for them; that a 
greater share of the joint result is 
actually his work, and not to allow 
his claim to it is a kind of robbery; 
that if he is only to receive as 
much as others, he can only be 
justly required to produce as much, 
and to give a smaller amount of 
time and exertions, proportioned to 
his superior efficiency. Who shall 
decide between these appeals to 
conflicting principles of justice ? 
Justice has in this case two sides 
to it, which it is impossible to bring 
into harmony, and the two dis- 
putants have chosen opposite sides : 
the one looks to what it is just that 
the individual should receive, the 
other to what it is just that the 
community should give. Each, 
from his own point of view, is un- 
answerable; and any choice be- 
tween them, on grounds of justice 
must be perfectly arbitrary. Soci 
one can decide the pre- 
ference. 

How many, again, and how irre- 
concileable, are the standards of 
justice to which reference is made 
in discussing the repartition of 
taxation. One opinion is, that 
payment to the State should be in 
numerical proportion to pecuniary 
means, Others think that justice 
dictates what they term graduated 
taxation ; taking a higher per-cent- 
age from those who have more to 
spare. In point of natural justice 
a strong case might be made for 
disregarding means altogether, and 
taking the same absolute sum 
(whenever it could be got) from 
every one: as the subscribers to a 
mess, or to a club, all pay the same 
sum for the same privileges, whe- 
ther they can all equally afford it 
or not. Since the protection (it 
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might be said) of law and govern- 
ment is afforded to, and is equally 
required by all, there is no injus- 
tice in making all buy it at the 
same price. It is reckoned justice 
not injustice, that a dealer should 
charge to all customers the same 
price for the same article, not a 
price varying according to their 
means of payment. This doctrine, 
as applied to taxation, finds no ad- 
vocates, because it conflicts so 
strongly with men’s feelings of 
humanity and of social expediency ; 
but the principle of justice which 
it invokes is as true and as binding 
as those which can be appealed to 
against it. Accordingly, it exerts 
a tacit influence on the line of de- 
fence employed for other modes of 
assessing taxation. People feel 
obliged to argue that the State does 
more for the rich than for the poor, 
as a justification for its taking 
more from them: though this is in 
reality not true, for the rich would 
be far better able to protect them- 
selves, in the absence of law or 
government, than the poor, and 
indeed would probably be success- 
ful in converting the poor into 
their slaves. Others, again, so far 
defer to the same conception of 
justice, as to maintain that all 
should pay an equal capitation tax 
for the protection of their persons 
(these being of equal value to all), 
and an unequal tax for the protec- 
tion of their property, which is un- 
equal. To this others reply, that 
the all of one man is as wehbe to 
him as the all of another. From 
these confusions there is no other 
mode of extrication than the utili- 
tarian, 


Is, then, the difference between 
the Just and the Expedient a 
merely imaginary distinction ? 
Have mankind been under a delu- 
sion in thinking that justice is a 
more sacred thing than policy, and 
that the latter ought only to be 
listened to after the former has 
been satisfied? By no means. The 
exposition we have given of the 
nature and origin of the sentiment, 
recognizes a real distinction ; and 
no one of those who profess the 
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most sublime contempt for the 
consequences of actions as an ele- 
ment in their morality, attaches 
more importance to the distinction 
than I do. While I dispute the 
pretensions of any theory which 
sets up an imaginary standard of 
justice not grounded on utility, I 
account the justice which is 
grounded on utility to be the chief 
part, and incomparably the most 
sacred and binding part, of all 
morality. Justice is a name for 
certain classes of moral rules, which 
concern the essentials of human 
well-being more nearly, and are 
therefore of more absolute obliga- 
tion, than any other rules for the 
guidance of life ; and the notion 
which we have found to be of the 
essence of the idea of justice, that 
of a right residing in an individual, 
implies and testifies to this more 
binding obligation. 

The moral rules which forbid 
mankind to hurt one another (in 
which. we must never forget to 
include wrongful interference with 
each other’s freedom) are more 
vital to human well-being than any 
maxims, however important, which 


only point out the best. mode of 


managing some department of 
human affairs. They have also the 
peculiarity, that they are the main 
element in determining the whole 
of the social feelings of mankind. 
It is their observance which alone 

reserves peace among human 

eings: if obedience to them were 
not the rule, and disobedience the 
exception, every one would see in 
every one else an enemy, against 
whom he must be perpetually 
guarding himself. What is hardly 
less important, these are the pre- 
cepts which mankind have the 
strongest and the most direct in- 
ducements for impressing upon one 
another. By merely giving to each 
other prudential instruction or ex- 
hortation, they may gain, or think 
they gain, nothing: in inculcating 
on each other the duty of positive 
beneficence they have an unmis- 
takeable interest, but far less in 
degree ; a person may possibly not 
need the benefits of others ; but he 
always needs that they should not 
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do him hurt. Thus the moralities 
which protect every individual 
from being harmed by others, either 
directly or by being hindered in 
his freedom of pursuing his own 
good, are at once those which he 
himself has most at heart, and 
those which he has the strongest 
interest in publishing and enforcing 
by word and deed. It is by a 
erson’s observance of these, that 
1is fitness to exist as one of the 
fellowship of human beings, is 
tested and decided; for on that 
depends his being a nuisance or 
not to those with whom he is in 
contact. Now itis these moralities 
primarily , which compose the obli- 
gations of justice. The most 
marked cases of injustice, and 
those which give the tone to the 
feeling of repugnance which cha- 
racterizes the sentiment, are acts 
of wrongful aggression, or wrongful 
exercise of power over some one ; 
the next are those which consist in 
wrongfully withholding from him 
something which is his due: in 
both cases, inflicting on him a posi- 
tive hurt, either in the form of 
direct suffering, or of the privation 
of some good which he had reason- 
able ground, either of a physical 
or of a social kind, for counting 
upon. 

Thesame powerful motives which 
command tlie observance of these 
primary moralities, enjoin the 
punishment of those who violate 
them ; and as the impulses of self- 
defence, of defence of others, and 
of vengeance, are all called forth 
against such persons, retribution, 
or evil for evil, becomes closely 
connected with the sentiment of 
justice, and is universally included 
in the idea. Good for good is also 
one of the dictates of justice ; and 
this, though its social utility is 
evident, and though it carries with 
it a natural human feeling, has not 
at first sight that obvious connexion 
with hurt or injury, which, existing 
in the most elementary cases of 
just and unjust, is the source of the 
characteristic intensity of the sen- 
timent. But the connexion, though 
less obvious, is not less real. He 
who accepts benefits, and denies a 
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return of them when needed, in- 
flicts a real hurt, by disappointing 
one of the most natural ma reason- 
able of expectations, and one which 
he must at least tacitly have encou- 
raged, otherwise the benefits would 
seldom have been conferred. The 
important rank, among human evils 
and wrongs, of the disappointment 
of expectation, is shown in the 
fact that it constitutes the principal 
criminality of two such highly 
immoral acts as a breach of friend- 
ship and a breach of promise. 
Few hurts which human beings 
can sustain are greater, and none 
wound more, than when that on 
which they habitually and with 
full assurance relied, fails them in 
the hour of need ; and few wrongs 
are greater than this mere with- 
holding of good; none excite 
more resentment, either in the 
person suffering, or in a sympa- 
thizing spectator. The principle, 
therefore, of giving to each what 
they deserve, that is, good for good 
as well as evil for evil, is not only 
included within the idea of Justice 
as we have defined it, but is a 
proper object of that intensity of 
sentiment, which places the Just, 
in human estimation, above the 
simply Expedient. 

Most of the maxims of justice 
current in the world, and com- 
monly appealed to in its transac- 
tions, are simply instrumental to 
carrying into effect the principles of 
justice which we have now spoken 
of. That a person is only responsible 
for what he has done voluntarily, 
or could voluntarily have avoided ; 
that it is unjust to condemn any 
person unheard ; that the punish- 
ment ought to be proportioned to 
the offence, and the like, are 
maxims intended to prevent the 
just principle of evil for evil from 
being perverted to the infliction of 
evil without that justification. The 
greater — of these common 
maxims have come into use from 


the pone of courts of justice, 

which have been naturally led to a 

more complete recognition and ela- 

boration than was likely to sug- 

gest itself to others, of the rules 

necessary to enable them to fulfil 
ZZ 
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their double function, of inflicting 
punishment when due, and of 
awarding to each person his right. 
That first of judicial virtues, im- 
partiality, is an obligation of jus- 
tice, partly for the reason last men- 
tioned ; as being a necessary condi- 
tion of the fulfilment of the other 
obligations of justice. But this is 
not the only source of the exalted 
rank, among human obligations, 
of those maxims of equality and 
impartiality, which, both in popu- 
lar estimation and in that of the 
most enlightened, are included 
among the precepts of justice. In 
one point of view, they may be 
considered as corollaries from the 
principles already laid down, If 
it is a duty to do to each according 
to his deserts, returning good for 
good as well as repressing evil by 
evil, it necessarily follows that we 
should treat all equally well (when 
no higher duty forbids) who 
have deserved equally well of ws, 
and that society should treat all 
equally well who have deserved 
equally well of ¢, that is, who have 
deserved ‘equally well absolutely. 
This is the highest abstract stan- 
dard of social and distributive 
justice ; towards which all institu- 
tions, and the efforts of all virtuous 
citizens, should be made in the 
utmost possible degree to converge. 
Sut this great moral duty rests 
upon a still deeper foundation, 
being a direct emanation from the 
first principle of morals, and not a 
mere logical corollary from secon- 
dary or derivative doctrines. It is 
involved in the very meaning of 
Utility, or the Greatest-Happiness 
Principle. That principle is a 
mere form of words without rational 
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signification, unless one person's 
happiness, supposed equal in de- 
gree (with the proper allowance 
made for kind), is counted for ex- 
actly as much as another’s. Those 
conditions being supplied, Ben- 
tham’s dictum, “everybody to 
count for one, nobody for more than 
one,” might be written under the 
principle of utility as an explana- 
tory commentary. The equal 
claim of everybody to happiness 
in the estimation of the moralist 
and the legislator, involves an 
equal claim to all the means of 
happiness, except in so far as the 
inevitable conditions of human life, 
and the general interest, in which 
that of every individual is in- 
cluded, set limits to the maxim ; 
and those limits ought to be strictly 
construed, As every other maxim 
of justice, so this, is by no means 
applied or held applicable univer- 
sally; on the contrary, as I have 
already remarked, it bends to every 
yerson’s ideas of social expediency. 

ut in whatever case it is deemed 
applicable at all, it is held to be 
the dictate of justice, All persons 
are deemed to have a right to 
equality of treatment, except when 
some recognised social expediency 
requires the reverse, And hence 
all social inequalities which have 
ceased to be considered expedient, 
assume the character not of simple 
inexpediency, but of injustice, and 
appear so tyrannical, that people 
are apt to wonder how they ever 
could have been tolerated; for- 
getful that they themselves _per- 
haps tolerate other inequalities 
under an equally mistaken notion 
of expediency, the correction of 
which would make that which they 


* This implication, in the first principle of the utilitarian scheme, of perfect 
impartiality between persons, is regarded by Mr. Herbert Spencer (in his ‘ Social 
Statics’) as a disproof of the pretensions of utility to be the foundation of right ; since 
(he says) the priveciple of utility presupposes the anterior principle, that everybody 


has an equal right to happiness, 


It may be more correctly described as supposing 


that equal amounts of happiness are equally desirable, whether felt by the same or by 


different persons. 


This, however, is not a presupposition ; not a premiss needful to 


support the principle of utility, but the very principle itself ; for what is the principle 
of utility, if it be not that ‘happiness’ and ‘desirable’ are synonymous terms? If 
there is any anterior principle implied, it can be no other than this, that the rules of 
arithmetic are applicable to the valuation of happiness, as of all other measurable 


quantities, 
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approve, seem quite as monstrous 
as what they have at last learnt to 
condemn. The entire history of 
social improvement has been a 
series of transitions, by which one 
custom or institution after another, 
from being a supposed primary 
necessity of social existence, has 
passed into the rank of an univer- 
sally stigmatized injustice. and 
tyranny. So it has been with the 
distinctions of slaves and freemen, 
nobles and serfs, patricians and 
plebeians ; and so it will be, andin 
part already is, with the aristo- 
cracies of colour, race, and sex. 

[t app ars from what has been 
said, that justice is a name for cer- 
tain moral requirements, which, 
regarded collectively, stand higher 
in the scale of social utility, and are 
therefore of more paramount obli- 
gation, than any others; though 
particular cases may occur in which 
some other social duty is so im- 
portant, as to overrule any one ot 
the general maxims of justice. 
Thus, to save a life, it may not 
only ~ allowable, but a duty, to 
steal, or take by force, the neces- 
sary food or medicine, or to kidnap, 


and compel to officiate, the only 
qualified medical practitioner. In 
such cases, as we do not call any- 
thing justice which is not a virtue, 
we usually say, not that justice 
must give way to some other moral 
principle, but that what is just in 


ordinary cases is, by reason of that 
other principle, not just in the 
particular case. By this useful 
accommodation of language, the 
character of indefeasibility attri- 
buted to justice is kept up, and we 


are saved from the necessity of 
maintaining that there can be 
laudable injustice. 

The considerations which have 
now been adduced resolve, I con- 
ceive, the only real difficulty in the 
utilitarian theory of morals. It 
has always been evident that all 
cases of justice are also cases of 
expediency: the difference is in 
the peculiar sentiment which at- 
taches to the former, as contra- 
distinguished from the latter. If 
this characteristic sentiment has 
been sufficiently accounted for; if 
there is no necessity to assume for 
it any peculiarity of origin; if it is 
simply the natural feeling of re- 
sentment, moralized by being made 
coextensive with the demands of 
social good ; and if this feeling not 
only does but ought to exist in all 
the classes of cases to which the 
idea of justice corresponds ; that 
idea no longer presents itself as a 
stumbling-block to the utilitarian 
ethics, Justice remains the appro- 
priate name for certain social 
utilities which are vastly more im- 
ortant, and therefore more abso- 
ute and imperative, than any others 
are as a class (though not more so 
than others may be in particular 
cases) ; and which, therefore, ought 
to be, as well as naturally are, 
guarded by a sentiment not only 
different in degree, but also in kind; 
distinguished from the milder feel- 
ing which attaches to the mere idea 
of. promoting human pleasure or 
convenience, at once by the more 
definite nature of its commands, 
and by the sterner character of its 
sanctions. 
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DUTIES OF ENGLAND TO INDIA. 


EVER was there a conquering 

nation which had more good to 
bestow on a conquered country, 
than England on India ; never was 
more of honour and strength to be 
earned than by bestowing our good 
freely. Their exuberant soil and 
climate, their magnificent rivers, 
forests, plains, and mountains, 
joined with industry and docility 
in their swarming millions, and 
high intelligence in their superior 
races, have not sufficed to ensure to 
the Hindoos peace or material wel- 
fare, because they are debased by a 
corrupt religion and have neither 
political unity nor worthy political 
precedents, Precisely what they 
need, it is in our power to give 
them—first, modern science, Euro- 
pean literature, and among their 
results a purified religion; next, 
commercial unity and easy inter- 
course ; finally, political cohesion 
and stability. If under English 
rule their minds become enlight- 
ened, their industry productive, 
their national character elevated, 
and, in consequence of all this, their 
inclinations loyal, the material and 
moral advantage to ourselves will 
be incalculable. With such a pos- 
sibility before us, how terrible is it 
to contemplate an opposite contin- 
gency—which is too probable, if 
we judge by mere experience—that 
the future is pregnant with blood 
and fire, wasteful fury and exhaus- 
tion; and that one hundred and 
eighty millions of human beings 
who might be blessed by us and a 
blessing to us, will hate us more 
and more every ten years, will make 
insurrection whenever they dare, 
and drive us into tyranny through 
our fears ; until India is a drain on 
our strength, a weakness and a dis- 
grace, with disaster ultimately the 
greater the longer we hold the 
country. It is wholesome to open 
our eyes to the terrible fact, that in 
the last thirty years the English 
rule has become far more hated 
than it was previously, the English 
officials far less conciliating (the 
native newspapers say less compe- 
tent since the suppression of Fort 
William College); and this, while 


in Europe all national freedom has 
become intenser, and in England 
generally the desire to establish 
and confirm the freedom of all our 
colonies and dependencies has in 
many ways strongly expressed itself. 
We have not room here to enter 
deeply into the causes of this fact, 
which are probably complex: it 
suffices to point at phenomena 
which are on the surface. 

In 1833, when the charter of the 
East Indian Company was to be 
renewed, the Ministry of the day 
announced two principles contained 
in the new charter to be so vital, 
that if the Company refused them 
the Ministry would advise Parlia- 
ment to discard the Company. Of 
these vital principles, one was that 
native Indian subjects of the King 
were to be admitted on equal terms 
with British-born subjects to every 
office of State, except to be Gover- 
nor-General or Commander-in- 
Chief. The other provided that 
Europeans should have full right 
to hold landed property. Lord 
Macaulay has published the ample 
and careful speech in which he ex- 
pounded the policy of Lord Grey's 
Government; nothing can be macs a 


in promise, more pointed in avowal, 
more exciting to the hopes of intel- 


ligent Indians. Proportionable 
must have been the disappointment 
of precisely that part of the Indian 
community which is our natural 
ally, when it found this provision 
of the charter to be a dead letter ; 
and that natives were excluded 
alike from the ‘covenanted’ Civil 
Service, and from promotion in the 
army. Until lately it was possible 
for them to vent their reproaches 
on the Company, and to believe 
that the Crown would have been 
more faithful to its engagements. 
But it is evident that a deep dis- 
trust of the Crown also is now 
sinking into their minds. Sir 
Charles Wood has recently made 
an emphatic avowal, that the Go- 
vernment is not averse to appoint- 
ing natives to the very highest 
places of the judicial bench ; and 
ow does the Jndian Mirror com- 
ment on this ?— 
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Such appointments (it says) will win 
the plenary confidence of our countrymen 
in the justice of British rule. We are, 
however, sceptical as to the fulfilment of 
this measure in practice. Truly did Mr. 
Scully remark in the House of Commons, 
that this power would be no more exer- 
cised, than that under the Act of 1829 to 
admit Roman Catholics to the English 
Cabinet ; or, we should say, —perhaps no 
more than the solemn declarations of the 
Royal Proclamation of 1858 have been 
carried into effect ! 1 

The italics and punctuation are 
reproduced from the Indian writer. 
The words of the Royal Proclama- 
tion to which he refers, are else- 
where ailuded to as follows :— 


It was expressly stated on a recent oc- 
casion, that ‘ All her Majesty’s subjects, 
of whatever race or creed, should be freely 
and impartially admitted to offices in her 
Majesty’s service, the duties of which they 
may be qualified by their education, 
ability, and integrity fully to discharge.’ 
Our countrymen cannot help believing it 
to be a dead letter, inasmuch as they find 
an insuperable line of demarcation drawn 
between themselves and those of the 
dominant race in every department of 
Government service. The registrars of 
offices are almost invariably Eurasians or 
Europeans ; though they are often deemed 
as mere puppets in the hands of their 
experienced native assistants, 

It has been observed, that the 
improved morality and more ear- 
nest religion of the last thirty or 
forty years in England has sensibly 
increased the chasm between the 
Indians and ourselves ; and we fear 
there is truth in this. The very 
vices of our countrymen, when 
they openly kept black mistresses, 
put them into domestic relations 
with the natives, and gave them a 
more intimate knowledge of all 
sides of their character, English 
nabobs of this class had sometimes 
even an enthusiastic confidence in 
the personal attachment and de- 
voted faithfulness of the natives ; 
aud whatever severity of judgment 
might be called out by their 
domestic licentiousness is sadly 
silenced when one contemplates 
the miseries, the enormities, the 
demoralizations innumerable, con- 
tingent on such a war as that of 
1857-59. How much preaching of 
missionaries, how much public 


education, how much beneficial 
and conciliatory government, will 
be needed to wipe out the long 
train of evils hence entailed? Alas! 
it would seem that any amount of 
polygamic enormities and pagan 
urreligion in foreign and despotic 
rulers appears a less evil to a con- 
quered country, than their inca- 
pacity and their unconciliating de- 
meanour. Surely our first duty 
and our first wisdom is, to deter- 
mine that we will win the loyalty 
of the Hindvoo millions, and have 
no more insurrections. 

And here we beg to interpose a 
protest against two classes of 
talkers who, thinking themselves 
speculatively wise, do much prac- 
tical mischief: indeed, we have 
met both forms of folly in one and 
the same man. The one class is 
most liberal in its proposals to lay 
down empire and sacrifice foolish 
ambitions. It tells us that India, 
if subject to Russia, would be 
worth far more to us in its com- 
merce than now; that the country 
is not worth keeping, since we shall 
never reconcile the people to our 
rule ; and it will always be to us a 
drain of men, a public anxiety, a 
periodical danger ; while it exposes 
us to envy from all the Great 
Powers. It is therefore great non- 
sense (they say) to make a fuss 
about India, as if we were going to 
keep it: on the contrary, we ought 
to give it up tothe people them- 
selves, or to any civilized power 
that will take it. The other class 
of talkers has always the topic of 
races prominent, and supposes this 
to decide that the Executive of 
India must be at once despotic and 
foreign. Black races of men— 
those to whom hot climates are 
natural (we are told), are inevi- 
tably inferior to the European race. 
Where the black and white meet, 
one or other must be absolutely 
master. The two are intrinsically 
uncongenial; no compromise is 
possible: they will crush us if we 
do not completely keep them down. 
All history, all experience (these 
reasoners assure us), make this cer- 
tain ; and if we do not learn it by 
the past, we shall learn it too pain- 
fully in the future. To give politi- 
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cal rights to the Indians would be 
madness ; to give them equal social 
rights would be good, if it could be 
done; but we know it cannot when 
the European is politically domi- 
nant. Full despotism must there- 
fore on no account be relaxed, at 
least over the natives; nor must 
they share with us any high offices, 
executive or judicial. Whether 
non-official Englishmen are to have 
exceptional privileges, the race- 
mongers are not agreed. 

We do not notice these theorists 
as though we imagined it possible 
that their doctrines could be re- 
ceived by any English statesman 
whatsoever, but because they tend 
to chill and damp exertion, to give 
an excuse for idleness, cowardice, 
dangerous delay, and violation of 
the public faith ; when every public 
man would gladly put off to the 
morrow and to his successors the 
duties which are incumbent imme- 
diately. To those commercial 
economists who talk about peace- 
fully laying aside our Indian 
Empire, it suffices to reply, that 
the thing is for a long time to 
come palpably impossible. The 
pride of England is as much a fact 
as the idolatry of Hindooism ; and 
to subdue that pride by economical 
preachings is likely to be as long a 
task as to convert the Hindoos to 
Christianity. For aught that we 
can surely know, to have been 
expelled from India in 1857, might 
have been for our welfare; but 
that is not a practical question. 
The only peaceful mode of retiring 
from our imperial cares, is that 
which has been exhibited by us in 
Canada, It presupposes that the 
people gradually get more and 
more power, until, like a son who 
comes of age, the parental control 
is discontinued. We have to take 
at present the first steps of this 
course. We cannot take the last 
steps first, nor can we abruptly and 
recklessly resign our post. By vio- 
lently conquering so many Indian 
dynasties — last, and not least, 
Oude and Delhi—we have incurred 
vast responsibilities. Even if Eng- 
land herself were willing, she has 
no right to throw back India into 
chaos ; but is bound manfully to 
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encounter the difficult problem, 
how to train and govern it wisely, 
and make her rule a blessing. 

To the preachers of race-diversity, 
we reply, that those diversities 
reveal themselves plentifully and 
strongly in Europe as well as in 
the tropics. We have indeed but 
recently escaped from the dogma 
that used to be dinned into our 
ears, that ‘none but 7Z'eutons are 
capable of managing representative 
government,’ ‘This, we believe, 
was the form in which the doctrine 
was imported from Germany ; but 
there were those among us who, 
observing that despotism had in- 
vaded Germany as well as the rest 
of the Continent, proposed to modify 
the axiom into ‘none but Britons, 
&ec.”’ We know that some were 
struck with wonder when the dis- 
covery broke on them that the 
Hungarians with Tartar eyebrows 
(that ‘Scythian people, as the 
Germans call them) have managed 
their powerful municipal institu- 
tions for eight hundred years, and 
that under the greatest difficulties, 
as ably and successfully as any 
nation in historical record. Still 
more lately, it has been a wonderful 
revelation to race-mongers, that 
the people of Northern Italy are 
suited for political institutions, It 
is hard to understand how any one 
who has even the most superficial 
acquaintance with history, should 
be ignorant that the Spaniards and 
the Bohemians had excellent free 
institutions, and conducted them 
most successfully for centuries, 
until they were overpowered by the 
craft, perfidy, and widely-extended 
possessions of the House of Austria. 
Happily, in the last ten years induc- 
tive speculators have enlarged the 
dogma. It is now conceded, that 
not ‘Teutons,’ much less ‘ Britons’ 
only, were intended by the Lord of 
all Power for liberty, but all 
European races, at least while 
natives of temperate climates. The 
Irish were, till recently, a grave 


difficulty in the way of thus 
enlarging the proposition. We 


must all remember that a great 
writer and philosopher dared to 
pen the despairing sentences, that 
Ireland needed to be ‘ regimented’ 
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under field taskmasters, and treated 
as a slave country; and that it 
would be a mercy to them and us, 
if the whole land could lie for 
twenty-four hours under the waves 
of the Atlantic. Fifteen years— 
half a generation — has changed 
everything. No one any longer 
despairs that disloyal, insurrection- 
ary, Papal Ireland will in another 
generation not only be as loyal to 
the English crown as Wales is, but 
will be as manifestly fit for freedom 
as Sussex or Lancashire. That the 
diversity of temperament and race 
will disappear, we do not say, nor 
do we wish it. As individuals 
differ, so do races, so do counties of 
the same nation; and very stupid 
would it be to desire monotony. 
But our differences are those of 
man and man, not of man and 
beast. At the same time there 
remain in Europe Neapolitans and 
Sicilians, there remain Russians 
and Greeks, not yet very successful 
(or at least not of late) in managing 
free institutions. Who that has 
opened a book concerning India, 
is ignorant that its races differ 
internally as much as those which 
are foremost and backwardest in 
Europe? In ancient Europe, fore- 
most surely in intelligence was the 
Greek nation ; yet how great the 
difference between Athenian and 
Spartan, Bceotian and Rhodian, 
Corinthian and Thessalian! If 
any political result ought to be 
gleaned by us from early collegiate 
studies, it surely ought to be this, 
that within the bosom of the very 
noblest human race, the greatest 
diversities of national character are 
propagated by their institutions ; 
so that under bad institutions the 
race itself may seem, primd facie, 
unworthy of liberty. Even the 
great Aristotle, author of that 
noble axiom, J/an is a political 
animal, imagined that none but 
Greeks were fit for liberty, and 
that ‘barbarians’ were made by 
nature to be slaves. We now know, 
that for the degradation of national 
character which slavery hasinduced, 
there is only one remedy, and that 
is, freedom—as soon as it can be 
got and kept; but it will not be 
kept if given prematurely. Free- 
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dom (that is, subjection to equal 
law, while the law itself is subject 
to deliberate revision), freedom is 
the only reasonable and normal 
state of nations. This is the goal 
to which we must drive, whatever 
the weakness or peculiarity of the 
races over which we hold temporary 
despotism. Asa foolish child needs 
more careful restrictions than one 
who is prudent, so does a subject 
race when weak and foolish; in 
order that we may rear it into 
self-control, and thus aid it to 
fulfil its part in the grand scheme 
of Providence. We should regard 
a father to be unwise, who grumbled 
that his child had a mind of its 
own, and did something more than 
reproduce his peculiarities and his 
limited virtues. What else but 
unwise is a ruling race, which 
reviles Hindoos for having a diffe- 
rent national character from the 
English? The weaknesses of that 
character are among the data of 
our problem, and may make it 
more difficult, but certainly do not 
excuse us from the task which we 
have voluntarily assumed—to rule 
India; which means, to defend i 


from uself in infancy, and train it 


into manhood. Again we say, how 
long this infancy must last is not 
the question. It will be longer 
according as this or that race is 
essentially weaker; but in none 
can it be perpetual, except through 
the fault of the ruler. For the 
longer men are well governed, the 
better do they understand what 
good government is; and a race as 
intelligent as the Bengalese or the 
Parsees is not likely to learn less 
quickly than Irishmen or Aus- 
trians. 

Perhaps our readers may think 
we dwell too much on this topic ; 
but for several reasons it seems to 
be urgently needed. No men have 
so fatal a power to paralyse effort 
for Indian good government, as 
those who return from India with 
the airs of a traveller— 


The travell’d fool your mouth will stop: 
‘Ive seen; and sure I ought to know.’ 


They imagine that by merely seeing 
what is, they are competent to 
dogmatize as to what can be, Upon 
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an absurdly narrow basis they have 
erected an abnormal and untenable 
theory, and do not know that they 
are theorizers. Other men are 
theorizers ; they alone have practi- 
cal knowledge! Were not the 
English people characteristically 
weak in faith as to all general 
principles, they would never submit 
to the dominion which these 
travelled people. (non-official or 
official) assume, to the great cala- 
mity of the empire. 

But, again, it is often forgotten 
what a reverberation in India re- 
sults from words of broad con- 
tempt spoken and written in Eng- 
lend. Not quite a quarter of a 
century back, the Irish people were 
incensed to a most dangerous point 
by the invective of a peer who 
intended to wound, not them, but 
his political rivals. A like exas- 
peration is caused in India when, 
with a view to nullify the solemn 
proclamations of the Crown (which 
are in principle equivalent to a 
coronation-oath, or to a public 
treaty), Englishmen can get a hear- 
ing from the public for a general 
disparagement of all the races in 
India. Not the least dangerous 
part of this disparagement is its 
vagueness. What is said may be 
true, if interpreted in one extreme 
sense (in which perhaps alone the 
utterers will deliberately defend it), 
but is utterly false in the sense 
which it practically bears, and in 
which it is therefore understood 
in India. To say that the races of 
India are unfit for liberty, is true, 
if by liberty is meant democratic 
representation and Parliamentary 
Government ; but quite false, if it 
is meant, that no races and classes 
among them produce individuals 
equal to and superior to the average 
of English office-holders and judges. 
And this is the practical point. No 
one, here or there, claims for India 
universal suffrage; nay, no one 
claims for them representative Par- 
liaments, on however narrow a suf- 
frage. No one, we believe, has yet 
moved for universal jury trial, or 
general municipal representation. 
In short, reform of the institutions 
is not that for which the outcry is 
made; but, the institutions re- 
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maining what they are, or nearly 
what they are, a claim is made to 
share the Executive Government with 
us. This is what was voluntarily 
and solemnly promised in the 
Charter of 1833, and as solemnly 
undertaken anew in the Proclama- 
tion of 1858. If it be proposed to 
summon a whole nation to the 
exercise of political functions, it is 
a valid objection to reply that the 
nation collectively is incompetent. 
But when it is only proposed to 
admit the picked men of their 
most cultivated classes into high 
office, then to inveigh against the 
weaknesses of the race collectively as 
an objection, is a gratuitous and 
illogical insult, not the less sting- 
ing for having truth in it, however 
little that truth is to the purpose. 
The gentlemen who so coolly tell 
us on the authority of their own 
experience, that ‘no good can come 
of the natives ; that we must ‘rule 
them well, but not admit them to 
rule, appear to know as much of 
cultivated Indians, as Governors 
Lin and Yeh knew of our educated 
classes by experience of drunken 


and riotous English sailors. Men 
whose Indian lives have been 
passed within four walls, sur- 


rounded by the mean and cringing 
art of the natives, advised in law 
o clever and ill-paid functionaries, 
who cannot live without extra fees, 
suppose that the experience gained 
in police courts or in revenue col- 
lecting justifies them in passing 
sentence of political death against 
races which were civilized when 
our fathers were barbarians, If 
we were now arguing in favour of 
the principle that natives ought to 
be admitted into the Executive, it 
would be proper to adduce the evi- 
dence (which exists in abundance) 
of the excellent native rulers whom 
India has produced in the past 
century, quite independent of Eng- 
lish education; and we should 
infer, that, much more now, must 
the classes which have access to 
our literature and are familiar with 
it, contain many men highly com- 
vetent. But the argument is not 
in this stage. The English Go- 
vernment and Crown are com- 
mitted too deeply to recede from 
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the pepe. They have oy 
pledged their faith; and the last 
time, in 1858, with the express ob- 
ject of winning allegiance, while 
many chiefs in Oude and Rohil- 
cund were still urreconciled. Even 
if Hindoos in high office proved 
not quite equal to Englishmen who 
might have been had, the evil 
would be a trifle in comparison 
with that of breaking faith with 
India. It cannot be pretended 
that our own ministers or judges 
at home are all and always men of 
so high morality or so great accom- 
plishment as many others who are 
excluded, perhaps for party rea- 
sons. We can atford to concede in 
argument that the natives chosen 
for office by the Crown will be in- 
ferior men; for it would not the 
less follow that the appointments 
would be a great gain to the em- 
pire. 

But in regard to judicial offices, 
all reasonable anticipation lies the 
other way. No duty is so difficult 
to a foreigner as that of adminis- 
tering justice, where he has to de- 
cide alike on fact and on law ; and 
the greater the stress laid on 
Hindoo subtlety or perjury, the 
stronger theargument which doubts 
whether Englishmen are so well 
suited as native judges to discern 
what facts are true, when attested 
by Hindoo witnesses, The young 
Englishman is notoriously under 
the greatest difficulties, and by 
universal confession, the judicial 
bench has hitherto been the weak- 
est side of our Indian administra- 
tion. The advocates of the Com- 
pany confessed it ; and even let out 
the secret, that those who had been 
taken into the Covenanted Service 
and proved incompetent, were 
made judges, because they could 
not be dismissed. The unofficial 
English attested it in a most re- 
markable way ; by invariably in- 
serting in their ordinary contracts 
of trade a forinal clause,* to the 
effect, that in the case of any 
quarrel arising, it was to be tried 
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in the Supreme (Queen’s) Court, and 
not in those of the Company. Our 
volice. has been pronounced ‘the 
oo and pest of society’ by the 
Parliamentary Commissioners ap- 
pointed to inquire into the prac- 
tice of torture. Since the English 
magistrates, at least in Bengal, 
have been unable to restrain their 
own, police from deeds the most 
atrocious, we have no right to 
boast of our own successes in main- 
taining justice, or to indulge any 
scrupulous fear that natives may 
be unsuccessful in high office. 
Lord Maeaulay, in his life of 
Lord Clive, reckons the faithful- 
ness of the English Government to 
its promises, as among the chief rea- 
sons of its warlike successes. Side 
by side with this, it is melancholy to 
hear this invective of an accom- 
plished native (attested by Mr. 
Malcolm Lewin, late Second Judge 
at Madras)—‘The word of the 
English was formerly, as it were, 
engraved upon granite ; now it is 
written in water. So long as it 
was politic to keep faith with the 
natives, who could be more obser- 
vant of faith than you English? 
Now that you have the country at 
your feet, you have thrown off the 
mask.’ The very same was the 
vardinal sin of Austria against 
Lombardy. In 1814, to win alle- 
giance, she put forth promises, and 
the scheme of a free Constitution ; 
but when once in power, violated 
every promise. oe panes 
yet eaually fatal has been the 
policy of Russia in Poland since 
1831. There the good intentions 
of the Imperial Government have 
never been carried into effect, be- 
cause it did not appoint Poles, but 
only Russians, to execute them. 
Let us not deceive ourselves. Whe- 
ther we look to the precedents of 
history, or to the intrinsic senti- 
ments of human nature, we obtain 
the same positive reply, that strict 
faithfulness to our solemn engage- 
ments is the first and most vital 
condition of our winning the 


Court (of the Queen, in Calcutta), recently amalgamated with the 
‘Suddar,’ or Chief Court of the Company, had a permissive jurisdiction. 
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loyalty of India. Every fresh year 
of delay aggravates the difficulties 
in prospect. 

In reviewing this position, we 
cannot but draw the conclusion, 
that those who utter invectives or 
jeremiads over the Indian races de- 
serve to be scouted with indigna- 
tion; first, because, like cowards 
in a camp who predict to the 
soldiers defeat on the morrow, they 
do their worst to paralyse our exer- 
tions ; next, because their words, 
re-echoing in India, produce na- 
tional animosity and _ hatred; 
thirdly, because they are virtually 
urging the Crown to break its faith 
solemnly pledged to India. Our 
Government is in the position of a 
man who, in a fit of enthusiasm, has 
carried off by violence and married 
against her will a woman who is 
not perfect. For the husband to 
endure that bystanders shall taunt 
her with her. failings, shall predict 
that he will never win her love, 
and assure him that it is useless or 
hurtful to keep his marriage vows, 
would be an omen that he is al- 
ready despicably faithless. 

The complaint is often made 
(perhaps as a plea for dispensing 
with all ssinciaies that our position 
in India is too novel, too anoma- 
lous, to receive any light from his- 
torical precedent; yet the simi- 
larity of British India to the Roman 
Empire is so strongly marked, that 
no deep research is needed to sug- 
gest the comparison. Remarkably 
enough, the contest for a share in 
the Executive has its close parallel 
in the early struggle of plebeians 
against patricians within the walls 
of Rome itself. Then, as in the 
modern case, the subject class, or 
race, had no confidence in the just 
administration of the law, unless 
an officer of its own body were 
admitted to share the Executive 
Government : and the history of 
that struggle is instructive to us, 
as suggesting what ought to be our 
own procedure. Namely, it was 
found for many years together, that 
though plebeians were solemnly 
proclaimed to be eligible, they were 
in practice never elected. At length 
the law was demanded and passed, 
that of the two consuls, one at least 
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should be a plebeian: thencefor- 
ward it was impossible to make 
the law a dead letter. The Execu- 
tive was in fact, and not merely in 
theory, opened to the plebeians, 
the two orders were reconciled, 
and from this era is dated the 
prosperity and good government of 
Rome. Yet the Appii Claudii of 
those days were firmly convinced 
that nothing but calamity could 
come of it ; just as the zealots of 
white skin now augur concerning 
the Indian community. If now 
we desire to keep faith with India, 
nothing is clearer than that we 
ought to imitate this most success- 
ful precedent. The Ministers who 
have to dispense patronage ought 
to be relieved of difficulties which 
are evidently too great for them. 
They should be commanded, and 
not merely permitted, to fill upa 
certain proportion of high Execu- 
tive and Judicial posts by native 
Indians. If this were done, their 
good intentions could not, as now, 
be neutralized by the obstinate re- 
sistance of Indian office-holders, 
Those who now struggle success- 
fully to falsify the word of the 
Crown, would be utterly foiled by 
an ordinance which dictated the 
number of posts which must be filled 
by natives, Thenceforward, that 
which it has so often been avowed 
ought to be done, would be really 
done; and the effect on Indian 
feeling would be magical. They 
would be convinced of our deter- 
mination to enforce faithfulness on 
the governing officials. They would 
in ten years identify themselves 
with the British rule, and look to 
none but Constitutional means for 
further reform. 

Had not the Government com- 
mitted itself so positively to treat 
the Indians on terms of full 
equality with British-born subjects 
in the matter of appointments to 
office, another course might have 
been suggested by Roman prece- 
dent, which would have had great 
advantages of its own,—viz., to 
bestow an avowed ‘ British citizen- 
ship’ on select persons, families, 
towns, and classes, admitting them 
to the same political rights in India, 
as the colonies possess. This would 
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at once have brought the jury sys- 
tem, free counties, free parishes, 
free municipalities, into every part 
of India; would have allowed a 
larger influx of English settlers 
than is to be expected while jury 
trial is confined within the ‘ Mah- 
ratta ditch’ of Calcutta ; and would 
have forestalled by two centuries 
the time of Indian Parliaments. 
It is no longer possible to do this 
under the same names and forms ; 
yet perhaps it may still be done 
substantially. English Ministers 
have a recent precedent in the 
administration of Ceylon under 
the Crown ; where the jury system 
was successfully introduced, while 
the officers of the Company were 
assuring us that the thing was im- 
possible with the lying Hindoo 
yace. Sir Alexander Johnson, the 
benevolent and enterprising Chief 
Justice by whose energy chiefly 
this result was achieved, began the 
change gradually, bestowing at first 
(if we rightly remember) tickets on 
respectable persons, which guaran- 
teed their right to serve on a jury. 
But, with greater rapidity than had 
been supposed possible, the insti- 
tution was extended to all, as far 
as the Supreme Court is concerned. 

In 1811 it was enacted that every 
native tried before the Supreme Court 
for a criminal offence should be triéd by 
a jury of his countrymen ; and that the 
right of sitting on such juries should be 
extended to every native, whatever be 
his caste or religion. ‘The beneficial 
effects of this measure have equalled the 
most sanguine expectations. * 


If a general jury system has not 
been glaringly mischievous in 
Ceylon, where most degraded castes 
of men exist, all pretence is cut 
away from the fanatics of race for 
denying that a carefully limited 
bestowal of the right of jury may 
be highly beneficial in every part 
of India. In Calcutta, the prin- 
ciple has long been admitted ; for 
the juries in the Supreme (or 
Queen’s) Court have been chiefly 
natives. Moreover, the British 
settlers have been well satisfied 
with their verdicts. 
All English statesmen avow that © 
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the institution of the jury, wher- 
ever it will work at all for the 
purposes of justice, is a political 
training to the people: this is a 
secondary result, yet one of high 
importance. But besides, it would 
greatly aid the introducing of 
English settlers in India, The 
second vital principle of the charter 
of 1833—viz., the right of Euro- 
peans to hold landed property in 
India—has been made of little 
avail by two difficulties ; first, the 
arbitrary taxation ; secondly, the 
absence of jury trial, except in the 
immediate vicinity of Calcutta. 
Lord Grey’s Ministry rightly esti- 
mated the extreme importance of 
British settlers to the Empire and 
to India. Howelse can the indus- 
trial skill and capital of England 
open the sources of wealth in 
India? How else shall English 
sentiment—moral, political, reli- 
gious—be diffused? How else shall 
there be a check on the evils which 
the unbalanced despotism of an 
Executive must necessarily engen- 
der? How else shall our Indian 
Minister at home himself know 
the real facts, if nothing is to be 
reported to him except through 
officials who dare not displease 
their immediate superiors? But 
while the Ministry of 1833 sincerely 
desired a large immigration from 
home, they ruined their own scheme 
by determining to destroy instead 
of to impart the political rights of 
British settlers. Mr. Macaulay 
in his great speech pointedly avows 
the necessity of stripping them of 
every peculiar privilege; and in 
1836, when in India, he earned for 
himself their animosity by trying 
to effect the enactment of this 
favourite idea. We do not believe 
that he intended to foster despo- 
tism ; but, in fact, he played the 
game, so common to despots, of 
pushing their own projects under 
colour of extreme radicalism. True 
Constitutional government deals 
with things as they really are. It 
no more affects to give equal poli- 
tical power to classes very unequal 
in intelligence or in constitutional 
stability, than to put minors on 


* We quote from the Penny Cyclopedia ; Ceylon. 1836. 
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a par with grown men. Irrational 
democrats claim absolute equality 
for everything in breeches above 
the age of twenty-one. Despots 
lay hold of this principle to break 
down sound Constitutionalism, by 
pretending that the classes which 
it establishes are aristocratic ty- 
ranny. Such exactly was Mr. 
Macaulay’s argument. Privileges 
to the Englishman (he said) are 
not freedom, but tyranny: the 
Englishmen would be ‘a new caste,’ 
‘a new breed of Brahmins.’ But 
the eloquent speaker was not an 
advocate for absolute democratic 
ay in England. Why did he 
not call those who are Parlia- 
mentary electors in England a 
tyrannical caste? Why not de- 
nounce a House of Lords? Surely 
India, as England, is complicated 
by vast diversities in its popula- 
tion: a complicated constitution in 
politics is therefore the only ra- 
tional one. The first step towards 
any political organization, if men 
are not for ever to be as uncon- 
nected grains of sand, is to distin- 
guish what classes, races, towns, 
districts, are competent for this or 
that political function. This is 
what every one seeks to do, who 
is striving towards a noble free- 
dom: while every satellite of des- 
potism tries to depress the entire 
community to a dead level, under 
pretence that all inequalities are 
tyranny of caste,—cacept the supe- 
riority of heaven-born office-holders! 
Mr. Macaulay’s attempt, though 
foiled in 1836, was renewed several 
times ; finally, in 1856-7, just when 
the great rebellion was impending 
the stealthy effort to enforce it all 
but goaded the planters of Bengal 
into a little insurrection of their 
own, The summary jurisdiction 
of local magistrates, often very 
young (* boy judges,’ as the planters 
call them), will not be endured by 
British settlers. Summary fines 
are bad enough, but summary im- 
prisonment may cause the total 
ruin of a great mercantile for- 
tune, or, in such a climate, may 
be a sentence of death. To the 
principle of the jury our autho- 
rities have given their full adhe- 
sion; though in the scheme of 
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1856 the juries of the Supreme 
Court were to be at most nie in 
number, at fewest three; half of 
them to be natives [what was half of 
three is not wats and a verdict of 
two-thirds was to be necessary for a 
conviction. What effect has been 
produced on the rights of British 
settlers by the recent amalgama- 
tion of the Queen's and of the late 
Company’s Supreme Courts, we 
need a lawyer to explain to us ; but 
we fear it deprives British settlers 
of the right of habeas corpus. It 
cannot devolve upon us to go into 
any of these details: we merely 
point out, that if a good jury 
system is devised (whether of 
twelve or of three men,—or of six 
unanimous in matters of crime, and 
two-thirds of six in civil cases), it 
is an obvious wisdom to extend it 
to select classes over the whole of 
India, and presently to invest those 
classes with other rights also, es- 
pecially the rights of county and 
municipal freedom. The impor- 
tance of this is immense, and de- 
serves to be dwelt upon. 

If the question be put,—Of all 
the innovations introduced by the 
East Indian Company, which was 
the most pernicious? we think the 
reply must be—The total destruc- 
tion of local treasuries over the 
breadth of the land. In compari- 
son with this monster evil, all other 
delinquencies seem to fade away. 
Communities can endure infinite 
misgovernments in detail, with 
terrible suffering to individuals ; 
they may struggle through them, 
as through wars, pestilences, and 
famines, and come out less nume- 
rous, but not less capable of pros- 
verity. But to divert all their 
con moneys into the central trea- 
sury, and leave no funds for repair 
of roads, bridges, and tanks (to say 
nothing of executing new works), 
is to drain their life-blood, and 
press them all down into barbarism 
and permanent exhaustion, except 
the parts which happen to be petted 
by the government of the day. 
Various large towns in recent years 
have availed themselves of enact- 
ments to levy local rates for sani- 
tary and municipal purposes ; as 
Kurrachee, Surat, Lahore, Poonah. 
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These fully suffice to disprove the 
wild assertions which used to be 
made by Sir James Hogg, Mr. 
Mangles, and others, that by reason 
of the indisposition of the natives 
to everything new, tolls cannot be 
levied for local improvement. The 
truth is palpable, that while the 
natives believe that a new tax is 
about to be paid into the treasury 
at Calcutta, they will rebel against 
it; but as soon as they find that it 
is bond fide devoted to their own 
wants, as in promoting drainage of 
towns, irrigation and traffic, they 
will pay as willingly as we. And 
India is something vastly greater 
than a collection of large towns: 
the country districts need local 
treasuries (such as we call those of 
counties and parishes), quite as 
urgently as do the towns. In so 
vast a cdleficiency (for the old roads 
of whole provinces have been over- 
grown with jungle, and lost, under 
the operation of our hideous tran- 
sit-duties, the abolition of which 
has not restored the roads), not one, 
but many, agencies of restoration 
are needed. With a view to these 
the first step is, to excite the volun- 
tary activity of every English local 
officer by soliciting suggestions ; 
the second is, to give every facility 
to voluntary (limited-liability) com- 
panies to execute roads, works of 
irrigation, &c.; the third, perhaps 
might ere long be to invest all, who 
had the jury-right, with the full 
rights of local taxation by means of 
public councils. With regard to 
the first point, it is notorious that 
local British officers have been 
afraid to make suggestions to their 
superiors, as they knew that their 
advice would be unacceptable. To 
report (unasked) that a road or tank 
was needed, was to beg money of 
the Treasury, and was deemed very 
officious ; and to desire that any 

ortion of the money locally col- 
fected should be left as a thing of 
course to be spent locally by local 
discretion, would have . sounded 
like treason to the ears of the Com- 
pany. Hence the total apathy and 
servile passiveness of the entire 


* So we interpret ‘Only conceive their sitting cheek by jowl !’ 
insuperable difficulty has arisen from caste. 
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mass of office holders, the very men 
who ought to have been the stimu- 
lus of prosperity to India. The 
Crown of Great Britain can cer- 
tainly afford not to be jealous of its 
collectors of taxes. As leaders of 
the natives into municipal and 
county action, they might be in- 
valuable, if they knew that their 
activity would be praised and 
honoured: but under the Company 
such activity only exposed an 
officer to reproof, certain failure, 
and non-advancement. With re- 
gard to private companies for ob- 
jects of great public utility, it may 
deserve to be considered whether, 
besides granting them facilities for 
claiming reasonable tolls or other 
charges, they should not be guaran- 
teed against taxation until their 
clear dividend was six per cent. on 
their subscribed capital: for it is 
dread of arbitrary taxation which 
discourages such enterprise; and 
we have seen even in England how 
unmercifully railway companies are 
taxed. 

Hitherto, whenever the jury 
question has been mooted, as far as 
we know, a difficulty has been felt, 
or alleged, on the question, who are 
to be esteemed ‘ respectable.’ The 

lanters’ organs say, it must either 

e a pecuniary test, and then they 
will have none but zemandars, who 
are their prejudiced opponents, to 
try them ; or they must make high 
caste the test ; then they will have 
Brahmins as their judges, which 
they equally dislike. Brahmins 
and Sudras, they add, would not 
and could not* sit together on a 
jury. But all these difficulties will 

e — fictitious if we con- 
ceive that the problem had been 
sypeuened from what may be 
called the Roman side ; viz., by the 
political question, On whom shall 
we bestow ‘British citizenship? 
The reply certainly would not be, 
On rich men ; nor, On men of high 
(or of low) caste ; nor, On princes 
generally ; nor, On merchants gene- 
rally ; but, On our friends ; on those 
who are most like us ; on those who 
will understand how to use their 
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privileges, Tf this be made the 
clue, in guiding the bestowal of 
jury rights (which of course should 
include habeas corpus), there will 
be no practical difficulty whatever. 

The Company was always afraid 
to look straight at the fact and 
avow it, that base or fanatical reli- 
gion. is the chief disqualification of 
native Indians for co-operation 
with us in good government. To 
gain among them a large party who 
should be our devoted friends was 
our obvious policy. We ought in- 
stantly to have adopted into full 
and practical citizenship all whose 
minds, position, and interests make 
them our natural friends and coad- 
jutors. These are obviously, first, 
the native Jews and most of the 
Christians, especially Armenians, 
and Anglo-Indians, or the mixed 
race ; secondly, the Parsees, whose 
religion is at bottom noble and 
pure, while their oppression under 
other dynasties makes them our 
firm partisans; thirdly, whatever 
Hindoo churches throw off the in- 
cubus of idolatry and break with 
the past, as the Brahmo Somaj in 
Bengal, founded by Rammolhun 
Roy ; fourthly, individuals among 
the Mussulmans. 

In Roman fashion, our high 
officers might have been invited to 
recommend persons and families to 
the Crown (in beneficiis deferve ad 
aerarium) for the gift of English 
citizenship, if it were worth having! 
We fear that this would now be 
scorned by high persons; still, as 
Sir Alexander Johnson (we have 
read) found that his ticket was 
prized by the Cingalese as a testi- 
mony to their probity, so might it 
be prized by great numbers of the 
Hindoos, if bestowed by an officer 
of some note. Whole towns or 
villages might perhaps, by special 
recommendation, thus receive jury- 
rights ; and the experience thence 
obtained would be valuable. Be- 
sides all this, great stress might 
justly be laid on a good knowledge 
of the English language, which, in 
the present abundance of cheap 
newspapers, is sure to imply some 
knowledge of our political state. 
What if this accomplishment were 
made essential to a town councillor 
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or county councillor, and to consti- 
tute in itself a claim to jury rights ? 
We do not presume to judge be- 
tween the numerous possibilities 
here open ; we principally desire to 
lay stress on two points—first, that 
nature and reason prescribe SELEC- 
TION for special political privileges ; 
next, that those should be selected 
who have ostensible marks of /oy- 
alty, intelligence, and agreement to 
our own code of MORALS. 

But how will this bear on Mo- 
hammedans? <A majority of these, 
we fear, must be accounted dis 
loyal, but that is no reason against 
their possessing high status as pri- 
vate citizens, Their polygamy is 
the point in which they come into 
conflict with our morality, and to 
require from individuals confor- 
mity to our own laws of marriage 
as a condition for admitting them 
into full political equality, appears 
to be reasonable and expedient. A 
Mohammedan who definitely re- 
nounces polygamy has triumphed 
over the weak point of his tradi- 
tional religion ; and since in every 
other respect the creed is noble and 
simple, there is nothing te hinder 
him, any more than the Jew or 
Parsee, from being our full equal in 
every social virtue. Nor is sucha 
man likely to have fanatical hatred 
of English rule. But the topic 
leads us to the wider remark, that 
in suppressing widow burning and 
pilgrim immolation, and forbidding 
infanticide, we have not exhausted 
the moral good which it behoves us 
to effect by the direct action of the 
government. Whether depraving 
cewey and emblems are still ex- 
1ibited to the eyes of the young in 
the temples and processions, we are 
not accurately informed ; but when 
we have in London enactments so 
stringent as Lord Campbell’s act, 
to save the eyes and mind of youth 
from pollution, surely to allow the 
same public defilements in India, 
because they are called ‘ religious,’ 
would be a cowardly shrinking 
from duty. Nor only so; but in 
the case of premature marriage it 
is our duty to protect children from 
the monstrous folly of their parents. 
At the age of six many a Bengalese 
girl is given in marriage, and if her 
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boy bridegroom shortly dies she is 
and must remain a widow. When 
mere children become mothers, 
the race degenerates in size and 
strength ; hence the puny forms of 
Bengal. Moreover, female educa- 
tion becomes impossible, if mater- 
nal and domestic cares are thrust 
upon a tender girl prematurely. If 
a father is not permitted publicly 
to sell his daughter for prostitution, 
why should he be permitted to 
ie ‘away with her in marriage at 
an age wholly unnatural, and to 
her very pernicious? But it suffices 
here to point out the principle 
without suggesting any special 
enactment, 

In general, to the capone of 
privileged classes, whether in the 
cause of despotism or of ochlocracy, 
we desire to insist that there is not 
only much good, but there is no 
evil, in such classes, where the 
door of entrance into them is open. 
They are then as steps of a ladder. 
An aristocracy not fed by constant 
accession from below, is little less 
bad than an aristocracy of race. 
If the British-born, and none but 
they, were to have certain high 
privileges in India (whether of 
office or of jury trial), this would 
deserve Lord Macaulay’s censure ; 
though the remarkable thing is, that 
(unlike to him) the same English 
officials who are anxious to exclude 
non-official British settlers from 
the ordinary birthright of Britons, 
in fact strive to monopolize all 
high posts for their own white skin. 
This betrays that their animosity 
to the planters is not from a desire 
that Hindoos may have equality, 
but from a dislike of the check to 
despotism which is given by the 
wresence of independent Britons, 

ut privileges, whether of office or 
of social status, have nothing in 
them offensive, so soon as it is 
practically manifested that all 
natives who can fulfil the necessary 
conditions, have access to the privi- 
lege on equal terms with ourselves. 
Nor has a government like our 
own ever anything to lose by 
extreme frankness and plain deal- 
ing. Everybody knows that an 
Indian, however accomplished and 
otherwise estimable, will not be 
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put into high office by us, if he is 
suspected to be an enemy of the 
British rule. In exacting an oath 
of office, we avow that we appoint 
none but owr own friends. Why, 
then, should we be ashamed or 
afraid to say, that we admit none 
to political equality who do not 
measure social morals by our 
standard? If it is certain that no 
Indian minister would dare to 
recommend to her Majesty for 
Secretary of State a Mussulman 
who had three wives, how much 
better would it be to lay down 
explicitly that this, and this only, 
is the thing to which we object in 
a man of that religion. If this 
were said plainly, some of them 
might be found to abandon the 
unnatural and pernicious practice ; 
and then we could teach them that 
they are not excluded by black 
skin nor by reverence for their 
wrophet. But now, while they 
a themselves excluded, not 
by their vices or weaknesses, but 
by their blood, which they cannot 
change, or by our bigotry against 
their religion, we make them ene- 
mies of the British dynasty. The 
moral power of a foreign Govern- 
ment to extirpate those immoral- 
ities with which its own people 
has no sympathy, is immensely 
undervalued by us. This power is 
perhaps the only redeeming point 
of foreign conquest. We frighten 
ourselves by the idea of ‘religious 
persecution,’ while we are astonish- 
ingly brave to confiscate men’s 
national rights. Religion is not 
the unchangeable thing which 
many pretend. Among the Sikhs 
Mohammedanism and Hindooism 
have marvellously coalesced, and 
Indian caste has vanished. ‘Caste’ 
in every country fundamentally 
means, the love of social distinction. 
This, no doubt, is innate to man- 
kind ; but its present form in India 
is rather new, and is not destined 
to abide long. One of our functions 
is to supplant that form by a better. 


It isnot only the English Govern- 
ment which has duties towards 
India ; we, the people, in a private 
capacity, have our duties also, 
which are not fulfilled by mission- 
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ary societies, at whatever height 
the efficacy of these may be rated. 
Before pointing out some of these 
duties, we would call the readers’ 
attention to the stake which we 
now all manifestly have in India. 
The removal of the Company has 
thrown down ascreen. Parliament 
now understands that our interests 
are bound up with those of India. 
What Ireland was to us for two 
hundred years, India is now; only 
that India is greater, and harder to 
reach, But it is now the weak 
»oint of our Empire, liable to 

ecome a fatal drain on our pros- 
perity. If the finances of India be 
deranged, the stability of the 
Government is endangered; Eng- 
land is liable to be involved in 
difficult and expensive war in sup- 
porting it; therefore we cannot 
permit Indian finance to fail, This 
is to allow in fact, what is often 
denied in word, that the English 
treasury guarantees the solvency of 
the Indian treasury. Not only are 
those families who have members 
in India liable to calamity by their 
death or pecuniary losses, but all 
England will be doomed to vast 
sacrifices, and will be exposed to 
danger in many quarters, if ever 
the feud between us and India 
assume a form like to that which 
has animated Italy against Austria. 
This is what it must come to, if 
our insolent young men continue to 
call the Indians ‘ damned niggers ? 
if our military officers and colonists 
use the stick against them, and our 
Government falsify its pledges. 
The magnitude of India is such, 
that it is capable of dragging us 
down by its mere weight from our 
highest prosperity, and handing us 
over to moralizers as one more 
topic of marvel and pity, if we fail 
in the great task ik we have 
undertaken, Its difficulty lies in 
the uncongeniality of the people in 
morals and in mind ; thence rises 
the question, Can nothing be done 
by us to remove this obstacle ? 

An excellent beginning has been 
made by the Government colleges 
and schools, and the further these 
can be carried, the better. But the 
limit of financial supply is soon 
reached in Governmental action ; 
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and the really important thing is, 
to stimulate the natives themselves 
to promote the education of their 
own people. This is already begun, 
at least from Bombay and from 
Calcutta ; but they might be greatly 
encouraged and aided by the volun- 
tary co-operation of the English 
nation. We would not undervalue 
the action of Missionary Societies ; 
but it is evidently impossible for 
Indians to feel complimented or 
gratified by the existence of such 
societies, or to welcome them as 
co-operators in a good and common 
cause. But every native Indian 
who imbibes even a small taste of 
European science and literature, 
knows that we have sources of 
strength, refinement, and elevation, 
from which his people is debarred: 
and he understands, that in trying 
to impart the same to them, we 
are trying to raise them to our own 
level. A powerful voluntary society 
in England, which should take for 
its object, ‘to promote the intellec- 
tual, moral, and social development 
of the natives of India,’ oak fall 
into natural and close alliance with 
the Parsee Institution in Bombay, 
and with the Brahmo Sumaj in 
Bengal. It would not only be 
welcomed with delight by intelli- 
gent Indians everywhere, but would 
gather up energies that now go to 
waste ; would supply means, mate- 
rials, and books, which might 
create new centres of exertion ; and 
it might (especially if it received 
marked Government’ approval) 
stimulate well-meaning individuals 
in India who have more wealth than 
knowledge, to become large bene- 
factors of their own countrymen. 
But our readers may need to learn’ 
something concerning the two 
institutions to which we have al- 
luded, in Bombay and in Calcutta. 

The Parsees in India had fallen 
into the state of religious routine 
and ignorance which is to be 
expected in those who revere an 
ancient religion, the sacred books 
of which are in a dead language, 
while oppression and surrounding 
idolatry unite to crush their intel- 
lect. am this state of supersti- 
tion and apathy they have been 
awakened by the secudar instruction 
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imparted in the Elphinstone College. 
For a while it was imagined by the 
ecclesiastically disposed part of the 
English, that the Samanaies edu- 
cation was a great failure, produc- 
tive only of pedantry and conceit. 
The young men had gained know- 
ledge which they did not know 
where and how to use. But in 
1848, two Englishmen, the late 
Professor Patton and Mr. R. T. 
Reid, a barrister, suggested to them 
to form a literary society for read- 
ing essays and discussion, excluding 
controversies of religion or passing 
politics. In the first year forty-six 
students were enrolled ; but within 
three months branches were organ- 
ized for diffusing knowledge among 
the uneducated, by lectures and 
by periodical publications in ver- 
nacular tongues, or by public 
recitation of pieces of refined poetry. 
Their essays elicit discussion, and 
are often printed, as are many tracts, 
Essays early delivered on Teaching 
(by Dadabhai Naoroji, now Pro- 
fessor of Gujarati in University 
College, London), and on Female 
Education (by Behramji Khur- 
shedji), gave a great and enthusias- 
tic impetus to the Society. Schools 
were soon organized with the help 
of Professor Patton. Great libe- 
rality was elicited from four Parsee 
gentlemen. School books for girls 
were prepared, and so early as 
June, 1851, a Gujarati Hindoo 
girls’ school was actually opened. 
Grown-up women, by visiting the 
school, became convinced of its 
value ; and so rapid has been the 
progress, that Professor Dadabhai, 
in a lecture on Parsee Manners 
lately delivered at Liverpool, avows, 
that although the struggle is in- 
tense, and almost bitter, between 
the old Parsees, who cling to rou- 
tine and ignorance, in the belief 
that it keeps them from English 
immorality—and the new school, 
which would discard all that is 
urational and revolting, and every 
evil practice borrowed from the 
Hindoos ; still, in one point the 
triumph of the new school is com- 
plete. Jt is now conceded by all, 
that women ought to be educated, and 
become mentally co-ordinate with 
their husbands, Hitherto there 
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has been naturally a want of female 
teachers, Nevertheless, Mr. Dada- 
bhai is confident that in another 
generation the entire Parsee com- 
munity will have outgrown its 
weaknesses, and, both in manners 
and in education, will be undistin- 
guishable from cultivated European 
nations. The results brought about 
in so very few years by the stimu- 
lus and direction of only two 
Englishmen (who acted with, not 
against the native element), is most 
instructive and encouraging. It is 
interesting to read their acknow- 
ledgment of the service done them 
by ‘ Messrs, Chambers, Edinburgh, 
and Messrs. Parker, West Strand, 
London,’ in supplying them with 
stereotype engravings useful in the 
school-books. The subjects of the 
essays publicly delivered, are even 
more multifarious than those at a 
Manchester or Leeds Athenzeum. 
From them we pick outas examples : 
‘The Poets of India, ‘The Art of 
Electro-gilding, ‘ The Disadvan- 
tages of Luxury, ‘Premature 
Marriage, ‘The Re-marriage of 
Hindoo Widows,’ ‘Gambling,’ ‘Use 
of Intoxicating Drugs,’ ‘ Evil Con- 
sequences of Adultery and Licen- 
tiousness,’ ‘ Female Ornaments.’ 
The Brahmo Sumaj (which we 
believe means the Theistic or 
Monotheistic community) is of 
somewhat older date, as its founder, 
Rammohun Roy, is deceased more 
than a quarter of a century. But 
it has of late roused itself into new 
energy, and seems to be taking a 
step in advance of its founder. He 
left the question of caste among 
things indifferent, to be decided by 
the conscience of the individual ; 
but from experience of its great 
mischievousness, the ardent minds 
of the present generation are 
assuming direct hostility to it. 
We read with much interest in the 
first number of the Indian Mirror 
(which is published by the energy 
and under the auspices of this com- 
munity), that on July 26th last, the 
second daughter of Baboo Deben- 
der Nath Tagore (one of their lead- 
ing men, we understand) was mar- 
ried without any of the idolatrous 
and superstitious rites of Hin- 
dooism, with such solemn religious 
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forms as Christians and Jews 
approve. The same gentleman is 
represented in the Hurkaru as an 
active and successful preacher. 
The writer (who assumes the tone 
of an opponent) says, that in open- 
ing a new school, Baboo Debender 
Nath Tagore ‘delivered the pre- 
paratory lecture with all the zeal 
and energy of an enthusiast, and 
was heard with almost breathless 
attention.” We venture here to 
extract part of a private letter 
recently written to England by a 
member of their church, which 
describes the progress hitherto 
made. Whether the enthusiasm of 
the writer has over-painted, we 
have no means of deciding; but 
the tone of the letter will be of 
itself an astonishing phenomenon 
to those who have been accustomed 
to believe that dark races are 


abandoned by the Spirit of God. 
He writes :— 


The education here imparted is too 
mechanical. While it crams the mind 
with mere ideas and facts, it leaves the 
higher faculties and sentiments unculti- 
vated. . . . . It destroys faith in the 
absurdities of Hindooism, but does not 
impress upon the mind a positive idea of 
the true and good. . . . . While tens of 
thousands are weltering in the mire of 
gross superstitions, the majority of those 
who do receive education, .... far 
from setting examples of godliness in 
life, conduct themselves as doubters, 
mockers, or hypecrites. Amid so mani- 
fold evils Bengal has only one hope, even 
Brahmoism ; that vital faith in the doc- 
trines of love to God, and love to Man. 
We account it a display of God’s loving 
kindness, that he has looked graciously 
on this wretched land, and vouchsafed to 
many the protection of that holy church. 
The salutary effects of the labours of our 
church are already manifest. It has kept 
many young men from falling into the 
vortex of scepticism, and the vices of in- 
temperance, &c., prevalent here, and by 
establishing in their minds a steady reli- 
gious principle, has enabled them to blend 
moral with mental improvement. It has 
helped the formation of many prayer 
societies, and encouraged the free inves- 
tigation of theology in various quarters. 
It has established a Sunday-school for 
weekly lectures on doctrinal and practical 
Brahmoism, and a number of small 
friendly associations for the reformation 
of character, and the cultivation of 
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brotherly feelings. It has also, though 
to a small extent, through the simple 
agency of instructions by brother teachers 
and husband teachers, brought education 
to the females. With regard to social 
reformation, it has recently initiated a 
movement for the breaking up of all con- 
nexions, direct and indirect, on the part 
of its followers, with the hurtful social 
institutions of heathenism, such as caste, 
early [premature] marriage, &c. 


It is not requisite to say that we 
think —for we know, that the 
Brahmo Somaj is panting for Eng- 
lish sympathy. Exposed toa most 
unequal battle, as a handful of 
men against millions, with whom 
is the inertia of old custom and 
great power of social persecution, 
avery small indication of sympathy 
from England is to them very valu- 
able. So small a body, which 
counts its numbers by hundreds 
only, must soon find its funds ex- 
hausted, as also its resources in 
books and in variety of cultiva- 
tion. But where there is much 
zeal, a little aid in suggestion, in 
money, and in books, joined with 
the stimulus of sympathy, might 
add great impetus to their action. 
Hitherto the difficulty presented 
has been a want of natives active 
and zealous to instruct. Now the 
supply seems to have risen as it 
were of itself. The Missionary 
Societies do not know how to use 
and direct the energies of these 
men, but, we fear, treat them as 
enemies. Is not this a critical op- 
portunity, which ought not to be 
Tot slip, for pouring the tide of in- 
struction from Bombay and Cal- 
cutta over all parts of India? 
Both classes are eminently loyal to 
England ; both have a fundamen- 
tally religious spirit. We are not 
called on to impart to them_re- 
ligious aid (as to which we might 
ourselves fall into controversy), 
but to supply means for the purely 
intellectual or (as it is called) secu- 
lar movement. Many of us have 
feared evil results from intellectual 
teaching unaccompanied with re- 
ligious sentiment; many, aga, 
have feared that knowledge may 
only make the Hindoos our more 
dangerous enemies. What then 1s 
a happier coincidence, than to find 
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(what could hardly have been 
hoped) men at once loyal to us and 
religious, whose services will be 
largely available as instructors? If 
the Government here and in India, 
and the Queen herself, would dis- 
tinctly avow the earnest wish that a 
society should be formed in England 
by our nobility and wealthy classes 
for promoting the intellectual en- 
lightenment of all classes in India 
—especially those who most need 
it, the females and the country 
people—this would assuredly give 
a great impetus to a good work, 
and might be better to the Govern- 
ment in five years’ time than an 
army of fifty thousand men. 

Of the topics here presented to 
the reader, the majority, being new, 
need mature discussion. Only one 
has passed the stage of discussion, 
and needs to be immediately acted 
upon in order to save our good 
faith : the promise to admit native 
Indians into the Executive Govern- 
ment on equal terms. Above, we 


only touched on the higher offices, 
but the topic applies equally tothe 
first act of admission. We have not 
fulfilled justly the pledge of 1853, 


in regard to the competitive exa- 
minations, To require Indians to 
come to England for the chance of 
being elected, is not to treat them 
on fair and equal terms. What 
would our youths think of the 
boon of going to Calcutta in order 
to be examined, with a total un- 
certainty of being chosen? Evi- 
dently, as we ought to set aside a 
definite minimum per-centage of 
offices in every grade to be of 
necessity filled by natives, so ought 
we to enact that for primary ad- 
mission the examinations for a 
certain minimum _per-centage 
should be held in India, and only 
for the rest in London, 

Nothing but the admission of 
black-skinned men into high 
offices will stop the infamous in- 
sults which our young men lavish 
on ‘damned niggers,’ At present 
the Queen and her Ministers are 
helpless to control these abomina- 
tions, which, if not repressed, will 
assuredly convulse the Empire. 
Alas! it is not young men only 
who use freedom of aspersion. 
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The British planters have earned 
the animosity of the natives, less, 
we believe, by sharply enforcing 
their contracts (where at least they 
had advanced moneys, and their 
fortunes were at stake), than by the 
deliberate invectives against the 
native character in which their 
rinted organs indulge. Nay, Sir 
Mordaunt Wells, as Judge in the 
Supreme Court, has thought, that 
in addressing the jury, it belongs 
to him, not only to comment on a 
case before him, but to assail the 
whole Indian race in terms most 
offensive. Nations forgive injury 
more easily than insult. The un- 
bridled tongue (not to speak of 
kicks and blows with the stick) 
cause us to be hated in India. 
Will our rulers never open their 
eyes to the gravity of this matter, 
and to the absolute necessity of 
crushing it with a powerful hand ? 
Let not the reader think us too 
urgent in closing this rather long 
article by a passage from the ‘ Notes 
on India, by Mr. Russell of the 
Times, February, 1858 :— 


Is there not some warning given to our 
race by the catastrophe of Cawnpore ? 
How are we to prevent its recurrence ? 
I am deeply impressed with the difficulty 
of ruling India, as it is now governed, by 
force, exercised by a few who are obliged 
to employ natives as the instruments of 
coercion. That force is the base of our 
rule, I have no doubt ; for I see nothing 
but force employed in our relations with 
the governed. The efforts to improve the 
condition of the people are made by bodies. 
or individuals who have no connexion 
with the Government. The action of the 
Government in matters of improvement 
is only excited by considerations of re- 
venue. Does it—as the great instructor 
of the people, the exponent of our supe- 
rior morality and civilization—does i¢ 
observe treaties, show itself moderate and 
just, and regardless of gain? Are not 
our courts of law condemned by owr- 
selves? Are they not admitted to bea 
curse and blight on the wnhappy coun- 
try ? In effect, the grave, unhappy doubt 
which settles on my mind is, whether 
India is the better for our rulé, so far 
as regards the social condition of the great 
mass of the people. We have put down 
widow burning, we have sought to check 
infanticide : but I have travelled hundreds: 
of miles through a country peopled with 
beggars, and covered with wigwam villages... 
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NOTHING; 


Or, All Down Will. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘DIGBY GRAND,’ ‘THE INTERPRETER,’ ETC. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 
ATROPOS, 


[4™ no believer in presentiments. 
I never went to bed more tho- 
roughly wearied and disposed for 
sleep than on the evening which 
bestowed four people so happily, 
which aeauesl the total breaking 
up of John Gordon’s habitual re- 
serve, the subjection of Lady Ger- 
trude’s pride, and the hearty self- 
satisfaction of the good-natured 
peer who was to make Bella Jones 
a viscountess. They slept light, 
the four, I doubt not, or lay awake 
looking far into the rosy future, 
yeopled with its shining visions of 
ee and faith, and confidence, and 
all that makes life worth having. 
What need had they of dreams— 
those glowing hearts, steeped in 
their ‘sober certainty of waking 
bliss Not for such doth judicious 
Proserpine think it worth while to 
unclose the Ivory Gate, and de- 
spatch her shadowy doves to flit 
around the sleeper’s couch. No; 
it is the fevered cheek of the hope- 
less that they fan with their downy 
wings. It is to the broken andthe 
lost that they bring the thrilling 
memories and the magic wealth, 
and the maddening impossibilities 
of adream. It is to those who lay 
their heads down, praying they 
may never rise again, that sleep 
restores what fate has snatched 
away. Then the stern consort of 
the king of hell smiles in her sad 
beauty, for she knows that when 
they wake to reality in the grey 
morning once more, the last drop 
of bitterness shall have been 
poured in, which the cup of life 
will hold. 

I had neither hopes nor fears to 
keep my eyes open. The one 
Memory that has never left me in 
all these years, shining through the 
far distance still, like a star of 
heaven, eternal and unchanged, 
had smiled upon me ere I sank to 


rest. I was not anxious, nor was 
I alarmed, but simply a little sad- 
dened by the oomiadiions of the 
day, and very tired. So I think 
my slumbers were the soundest of 
all the sleepers in that large house 
—of all save one. 

I was woke bya gentle tap at my 
bed-room door, and the voice of 
Gilbert’s valet, an attached fellow, 
who had been with him through 
his illness, calling me by name. 

‘May I come in, sir? he said, in 
an agitated whisper, as though loth 
to disturb the rest of the house- 
hold ; ‘I want to speak to you, if 
you please.’ 

I fiuddled on a few clothes, and 
opened the shutters to let in the 
cold light of the misty morn- 
ing, just beginning to dawn. 

The man was dressed as he had 
waited at dinner ; evidently he had 
been sitting up all night. His face 
was very pale, and he trembled. I 
knew something dreadful had hap- 
pened before he spoke. 

‘Mr. Orme !—sir, he said, trying 
to steady his voice ; ‘he’s never been 
to bed all night, sir! I beg your 
pardon for disturbing you, but I’ve 
been to his door several times, I 
—I can’t get him to hear!’ 

What made me feel so horror- 
struck, and yet so little surprised ? 

‘He must have gone to sleep at 
his writing-table, I answered, in 
corresponding tones of caution. 
Whence had I the intuition that, 
even while the words passed my 
lips, convicted me of a hie? 

The man grasped eagerly at the 
suggestion. He was a ready fellow, 
I knew, and with better nerves 
than the generality of his order. 

‘He ought to be woke, sir,’ said 
he, recovering his breath and colour. 
* He'll catch his death of cold there 
with the fire out. I can’t get into 
the room because the door’s locked. 
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I didn’t like to disturb the other 
gentlemen or any of the family, 
but I thought you wouldn’t take it 
amiss, sir, if I came to ask you 
what I'd better do? 

By this time I was dressed ; the 
man handing me my things uncon- 
sciously and from mere habit, as I 
wanted them. When we got into 
the passage he turned pale once 
more— 

‘I can take the lock off the door, 
sir, he whispered ; ‘if you think it 
necessary.’ 

We reached his room. It was on 
the ground-floor, and far apart from 
any of the bed-chambers, so there 
was no fear of disturbing the other 
sleepers. As a matter of form I 
knocked twice or thrice pretty 
loudly, and then sent the man to 
fetch his tools for forcing the door. 
How long lie seemed to be gone !— 
and yet what a vague impression 
have I of that interval ! 


He returned at last. That was 


a moment of breathless suspense, 
which I shall never forget, when 
the lock came off, and fell with a 
clink upon the floor. 

We both paused while one might 


have counted ten. Neither had 
courage to open the door and con- 
front the horror that each had so 
dreaded, yet would not confess even 
to himself. 

I pushed it back at last, and 
walked in. The fire was out, but 
candles were still burning, and the 
window-curtains drawn, The first 
thing I observed was Gilbert’s 
watch upon the carpet. 

My boy sat with his back to us, 
still in his shooting-dress; his 
head had sunk upon the writing- 
table, and lay pillowed on one arm, 
the other oad hung listlessly over 
the edge, but the fingers were 
clenched into the palm. 

I touched it with mine, scarce 
knowing what I did. It was quite 
cold. 

‘He’s asleep, said the shaking 
valet, in a hoarse whisper. ‘ He’s 
never dressed since he came in, 
and he’s fallen off to sleep in his 
chair ! 

‘He is indeed asleep, Jones,’ was 
all I could answer ; ‘ and so sound, 
that he will never wake again.’ 


Dead, 
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Soon there were noises of hurry- 
ing feet in the passage, and pale 
faces one behind another on 
up the door-way, and suppresse 
whispers at intervals, and then the 
awful silence that seizes those who 
look upon the dead. I was re- 
lieved to see Holyhead and Gordon 
amongst the shuddering servants, 
and to learn that his relatives had 
not yet been disturbed. 

‘Lady Olivia must be told of 
this at once, said the latter. ‘I 
will undertake that duty. Send 
off immediately for a doctor, and 
secure all these letters and papers 
without loss of time.’ 

So we lifted him up and carried 
him. away, and laid him down 
gently and tenderly on his own 
bed. Afterwards we returned and 
fastened up the chamber of death. 

Then I felt for the first time that 
the blow had fallen. I was half 
stupified, stunned, as it were, and 
numbed, before; but I knew it 
now. I knew that I should never, 
never see him again. 

The blinding tears did my old 
eyes good—the blinding tears that 
came so fast as I thought of his 
cruel fate. The bright, the brave, 
the beautiful. Was this the end 
of all?’ My boy!—my boy! 


CHAPTER XLVI. 


DUST TO DUST. 


It is needless to dwell on the 
painful details that succeeded the 
catastrophe of Gilbert’s fate. The 
necessary precautions, the cruel 
inquiries, the frightful suspicion, 
the solemn hush that pervaded the 
house, the dreary efforts to talk of 
other matters with the family, the 
bursts of feeling that would not be 
controlled. His mother scarcely 
appeared to realize the fact of her 
bereavement, yet now that she had 
lost him, the maternal tenderness 
of which we all thought her in- 
capable seemed suddenly to have 
sprung into life. The very ser- 
vants remarked that Lady Olivia 
would not allow the merest trifle 
to be moved from the place where 
her son had put it. She would sit for 
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hours looking at the chair he used 
to occupy. With her own hands 
and a stern silence she moved a 
portrait of him taken as a boy from 
the library to her bed-room. The 
horses he rode were to remain in 
the stable ; the dogs he shot over 
never to be sold or given away; a 
small pencil-case that he had left 
between the leaves of a book on 
the drawing-room table was pri- 
vately seized by his mother and 
boarded away. Long afterwards 
i saw it in her workbox. She 
observed the direction of my eyes, 
and immediately shut down the 
lid. Who knows how that proud, 
impassible woman may have suf- 
fered? Who can guess the re- 
grets and vain longings that tore 
her heart when it was too late? I 
believe his image was oftener 
present to her now asthe blooming 
child than the grown man. And 
she had not even pressed his hand 
to wish him a last ‘Good-bye? 

As for Gertrude, she was incon- 
solable. Her own late-won happi- 
mess but made her seem the more 
sensitive to this overwhelming 
sorrow. True to his memory in 


her sisterly affection, she would 


only rouse herself to defend it from 
all and every imputation. She 
could love even John Gordon the 
better for his loyalty to the dead. 
That resolute and clear-sighted 
nature was of infinite use to us in 
our troubles. Poor Holyhead was 
s® prostrated and unmanned that 
he was incapable of offering as- 
sistance or advice. In his warm, 
impulsive heart, so little affected 
by the conventional usages of so- 
ciety, he had loved Gilbert with 
more than a brother’s love, he 
mourned him with the abandon- 
ment of more than a_ brother's 
sorrow. John, with his calm ex- 
terior and his unruffled presence of 
mind, was our mainstay and our 
sheet-anchor; but even he gave 
way at last. When they moved 
the coffin gravely and carefully 
from the death-chamber, John 
Gordon turned his face to the wall, 
and wept—that strong, unimpres- 
sionable man wept like a little 
child. 

I have Gilbert’s watch in my 
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possession now. I have never 
wound it up, and the hands still 
oint to half-past nine. At that 
aor it seems to have fallen on the 
floor, and so stopped. It may have 
been swept from the table by the 
last movement that convulsed the 
body, ere the soul quitted it. I 
know not. I have pondered on it 
long and earnestly. I cannot but 
think he died at half-past nine. 

By degrees we acquired courage 
to face the necessary ordeal; by 
degrees we elicited certain facts 
from which to form our own con- 
clusions. Gilbert had been in the 
habit of taking laudanum in large 
quantities. His constitution was 
already much impaired by this 
injurious practice, the only respite, 
as he was once heard to say, from 
‘the worm that dieth not.’ On the 
evening in question, he had found 
his letters which arrived by the 
afternoon post, according to custom, 
on his writing-table. The groom 
of the chambers, who had gone to 
his master’s room and brought us 
the message ‘not to wait dinner, 
had been refused admittance, but 
stated that he could not help 
observing Mr. Orme’s voice was 
very much altered when he spoke 
to him through the door, and even 
that discreet official remembered to 
have hazarded a suggestion to a 
fellow-servant, that ‘his master 
must either have got some bad news, 
or been taken suddenly ill.’ His 
orders not to be disturbed were so 
peremptory that nobody had ven- 
tured near him, save Gertrude with 
the tea. As he did not answer “er, 
she concluded he had passed into 
his other apartment to dress, and 
would join them later in the draw- 
ing-room, or that he was tired and 
had gone to bed. Poor Gertrude! 
ever since she hasreproached herself 
that she did not force an entrance; 
and yet, what good could she have 
done? Nobody knows exactly at 
what hour he fell into his death- 
sleep, nor when he woke from it 
on the other side of the narrow 
boundary. A phial marked ‘ Lau- 
danum’ stood in its accustomed 
place, about half full. His servants 
were accustomed to see it there, 
and did not think of watching the 
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diminution of its contents. The 
cautious physician, who arrived 
too late, gave it as his opinion, 

that ‘enough of the narcotic had 
been taken to produce death ten 
times over in a frame unaccustomed 
to its use; but that the same quan- 
tity was not necessarily fatal under 
peculiar circumstances, and in a 
case like the present, where the 
deceased was confirmed in the 
habit of resorting to this pernicious 
anodyne.’ There could be no doubt 
that something had distressed and 
wounded him beyond endurance— 
that his spirit, harassed and tor- 
tured for so long, had completely 
given way, and he had flown for 
relief to that fatal remedy in which 
alone he could hope to find oblivion 
and repose. There was no question 
that he had died from the effects of 
laudanum. He was in the habit of 
taking it, and we resolved that 
inadvertently he must have taken 
too much, 

Those who had the right, went 
through the melancholy duty of 
examining his papers. He left no 
will, and his affairs were much 
involved ; frightful inroads on the 


fine hereditary property of the 
Ormes having been made during 


the last year; but of this we took 
little heed. It is asad and painful 
duty to inspect all the little items 
and minutiz that bring before us 
so forcibly the reality of our loss, 
that seem as it were imbued with 
the very presence of the dead. To 
select one from among the little 
trinkets we know so well—the ring 
we remember to have seen on his 
finger ; the book he loved and 
quoted ; the knife he habitually 
used—to go over the trifling articles 
of his toilet, the little every-day 
accessories of life, the well-known 
clothes he wore ; to peruse in rou- 
tine the business letters of which 
he has kept copies ; to weep over 
the familiar signature, and wonder 
at the so recent date. All these 
duties must necessarily wring the 
hearts of the survivors ; and yet in 
their weary routine and the un- 
avoidable exertion they entail, do 
they mercifully and gradually inure 
us to his loss. Ah! had we nothing 
to do but to sit down with our 
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hands before us, and think, there 
are some sorrows that the heart of 
man could not confront. There 
are some partings that, if we had 
leisure to dwell upon them, would 
turn our very brain. After the 
first stunning sensation of the blow, 
comes the agony of pain, from 
which we sink into a hopeless 
lethargy. Were we not roused by 
the spur of necessity, we should 
soon follow the beloved one across 
the dark river, before our time. 
One letter lay open beneath his 
arm, as he ‘eaned over the table 
against which he died. It was 
given me to read by those whose 
delicacy of feeling forbade them to 
examine more than the signature, 
and who did not hesitate thus far 
to confide in my honour and dis- 
cretion. It had been awaiting him 
on his return from shooting, and 
was posted the day before in the 
quiet country town selected for her 
retreat by Ada Latimer. It was 
no long epistle, and yet she seemed 
to have lingered over its conclusion 
with a sad, wistful foreboding of 
evil, and a natural repugnance to 
divide with her own hand the last 
link of all, It breathed, neverthe- 
less, a tone of humble resignation 
throughout; and although some- 
thing of feminine restraint pre- 
vented the open avowal of her 
feelings, it was evident that the 
writer had nothing more to look 
forward to in this world, and 
trusted but in the one fond hope 
of meeting him where there would 
be neither sin nor sorrow in the 
next. She expressed firmly enough 
her determination to leave England 
forthwith, and to seek out her 
husband beyond seas, although she 
was well aware of his disinclination 
toreceive her. ‘The path of duty,’ 
she said, ‘she had resolved to follow 
undeviatingly for the remainder of 
the short journey. And now,’ she 
added, ‘we shall never meet again 
on this side the grave. We shall 
not even hear of each other. We 
must ignore the whole of the past. 
We must even forget that we were 
ever more than friends, Therefore 
Tam not ashamed to confess that I 
loved you once very dearly; that 
in those days I would have followed 
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you barefoot to the end of the 
world; that I would have lived 
with you and died with you the 
happiest woman on earth, All that 
is over now. I depart immediately ; 
and believe me I take this step of 
my own free choice, The only 
kindness you can do me now is to 
forget me. I wish youtodoso. I 
pray night and morning that you 
will. Farewell.’ 

Generous, pure-hearted Ada! I 
cannot but fear he was incapable 
of appreciating your noble self- 
devotion. Icannot but think he 
would sorely misinterpret the con- 
clusion of your touching letter. 
He had expressed to me that very 
day the bitterness with which he 
reflected on what he was pleased 
to term your desertion of him. 
His heart leapt with renewed hope 
and joy when I told him of your 
visit to his sick bed. Who shall 
guess at the revulsion of feeling 
produced by your farewell? There 
are some matters that will never 
be cleared up till we have all 
learned the grand secret—some 
simple facts that we shall never 
know till we know the simplest 
and commonest of all. fabes 


the fiercest struggles, the noblest 
instances of fortitude, the boldest 
acts of courage on record, have 
been far surpassed by those which 
none have been present to witness, 
and over which death hath drawn 


an impenetrable veil. We cannot 
tell. In our ignorance of causes, 
we can but judge blindly and 
erringly of effects, 

Alas for Gilbert! All I know is, 
that the letter lay open beneath 
his body, and the bottle of lauda- 
num stood half emptied on the 
shelf. 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 
THE CHIEF MOURNER, 


It was midwinter, and the snow 
fell heavily—such a winter as 
people call old-fashioned, which 
means many uninterrupted weeks 
of gloomy skies, and landscapes 
wrapped in white. I was still at 
West-Acres. There was so much 
to be looked into, and so many 
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arrangements to make which could 
only devolve upon the late pos- 
sessor’s oldest friends, that I found 
my presence indispensable, and 
could not abandon my post. It is 
strange, perhaps a little melan- 
choly, to observe how soon mattess 
relapse into their ordinary routine, 
even aiter the most painful be- 
reavement. Though the tree that 
has been felled may be one of the 
finest and largest in the forest, may 
have left a gap that it seems at 
first sight can never be filled up, it 
is wonderful how soon the grass 
and weeds begin to spread over the 
vacant space, and the neighbouring 
branches to approach, till they in- 
terlace at last across the narrowing 
void, so that on our return we 
scarcely miss the giant that has 
been laid low, or perhaps decide 
that a loss so easily repaired is 
rather a gain than the reverse. 
Household cares, household com- 
forts, household duties went on, 
just as if the master were not 
sleeping beneath the snow. Lady 
Olivia, dark and stern, more silent, 
more imperious, more exacting 
than ever, alluded neither by word 
nor gesture to her loss. Lady 
Gertrude, though she would weep 
bitterly at times if anything re- 
minded her unexpectedly of her 
cousin, had yet a thousand occu- 
pations and distractions in the de- 
tails of her approaching marriage, 
impending though postponed, John 
Gordon was in London, indeed she 
wrote to him every day; and 
Holyhead in Yorkshire preparing 
for the reception of his future 
Viscountess, and to her intense 
gratification corresponding with 
the same diurnal regularity. These 
two good fellows had lost their 
dearest and oldest comrade. No 
friends could have been more faith- 
ful—no mourners more sincere— 
but what can you expect? They 
had other ties, other tl other 
interests ; for them all that ‘made 
life worth having did not go down 
to the grave with Gilbert. So they 
set their houses in order for their 
coming brides, and bespoke plate 
and linen, and purchased appro- 
riate ornaments, and bustled about 
like the rest of us, as if they were 
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to live for ever, thinking of ‘ poor 
Gilbert, perhaps three or four 
times a week, perhaps not so often. 

I believe the old retriever and 
myself were the two beings that 
missed him most of all, 

Between nine and ten one night 
I was returning to the hall from a 
visit to a sick person in the neigh- 
bouring village. The poor fellow 
was an old acquaintance who had 
worked for many years about the 
place and grounds, I had been 
reading him a chapter in the Bible, 
and the dying man was much com- 
forted and impressed with its 
holy truths, ‘ He was ready to go,’ 
he said, ‘now his day’s work was 
done,’ and seemed to please him- 
self with the illustration of the 
labourer in the vineyard, and to 
look forward with a certain sense 
of reality to receiving his wages 
from his lord. The very last words 
he spoke to me were these, ‘I am 
too weak to thank you for your 
kindness now. I shall meet you 


again and thank you in heaven!’ 

I was in a more serious mood 
than common as I left the cottage, 
and I resolved to pass by the 


churchyard, as I had done several 
times already, and spend a few 
minutes by the side of Gilbert’s 
grave. A low square tomb with a 
plain inscription had been lately 
put up over the spot where he 
slept. I felt I should like to stand 
by it awhile, and think of my boy. 
The dead seem nearer to us when 
we are in the very place where we 
saw them laid, and poor humanity 
draws some strange, futile consola- 
tion from the idea, as though if it 
were possible for us to see them 
again on earth, they would be 
more likely to meet us here than 
elsewhere. Vain as may be the 
longing, I believe we are none of us 
without it, and yet when was it 
ever gratified? 1 often think one 
of the greatest and holiest mys- 
teries in this mysterious lot of 
ours, is the persuasion that we feel, 
contrary to our senses and our 
experience, of some hidden link 
between ourselves and those who 
have gone before us to the shadowy 
land. We weep for them, refusing 
to be comforted ; we mourn them, 
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aye, mourn as those without hope ; 
and yet something tells us that we 
shall not always be thus fettered 
and powerless; that a time will 
come when we shall burst the 
material trammels that now clog 
and madden us; that the spirit 
shall predominate at last in its im- 
mortality, and if the universe holds 
them, we shall meet our beloved 
again. There had been heavy snow 
during the day, and more was still 
falling. The ground was covered 
a foot deep, so it was as light as 
noon ; the old church stood boldly 
out against a white background, 
and every hedge and_plantation 
that intersected the hill behind it 
was traced as distinctly as the 
line of a pencil-drawing on a sheet 
of paper. I could see where the 
home meadows ended and Farmer 
Giles’s close began. I could even 
distinguish the open gateway into 
the ‘forty-acres” and far beyond 
that the long straggling ash wood, 
and the black bank of gorse that 
constituted thefox-covert. Poor Gil- 
bert ! it was a favourite spot of his, 
enclosed and cherished under his 
immediate eye. He would never 
see it drawn again. : 

I passed through the wicket into 
the churchyard. As I turned an 
angle of the building and came 
suddenly in sight of his grave, I 
was startled to observe something 


- black, that seemed to be thrown, as 


it were, across the tomb. For an 
instant I thought of the dog’s 
fidelity and the old retriever; the 
next, I saw it was a woman’s figure, 
and J knew it could only be Ada 
Latimer. 

She was stretched upon her face 
across the broad square surface of 
the stone. Her bonnet and cloak 
had come off unheeded. Her brown 
hair swept in heavy masses over 
her neck and arms. She did not 
writhe, nor sob, nor wail, but lay 
there under the heavy sky and the 
falling snow, prostrate and motion- 
less, like the dead. 

A horrid fear came over me, but 
I shook it off, and went to her with 
noiseless steps, and took her hand, 
and spoke to her by name. 

Then she rose, slowly, delibe- 
rately, neither startled nor sur- 
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prised, and turned upon me her 
seeking eyes, that seemed indeed 
prepared to meet some other face 
than mine, 

That eager, sorrowing gaze re- 
mained unchanged for a few se- 
conds—then the wistful eyes grew 
dim, the pale lips writhed, the wan 
set features contracted with a sud- 
den spasm, She was back in the 
lonely world again. She sank once 
more upon her knees, laid her fore- 
head against the cold, wet stone, 
and wept without restraint. 

After a while she grew calmer, 
and suffered me to raise her, and 
wrap her in her cloak, for she was 
shivering with cold. Her sobs, 
too, subsided, for she had more 
self-command than most mer ; and 
she took my hand in both of hers, 
and spoke to me for the first time. 

‘I could not go away without 
coming here,’ she said, do you 
think it was so very wrong! May 
God have mercy on me! Have | 
not been punished enough ? 

I had not heard her voice for 
many months, I should not have 
recognised it for hers, so changed 
was it, and hoarse, and broken 
now. 

I soothed and consoled her as 
best I could. I scarcely know what 
I said. How can the tongue of 
man comfort such grief as hers? 
Soon she made an effort to summon 
all her strength, and though she 
still shook with cold, her voice was 
steadier as she resumed 

* 1 only saw it in the newspapers 
—the horrid, horrid suspicions—the 
dreadful inquiry. I cannot sutfer 
more than I have done. Do not 
be afraid to tell me everything. I 
can bear the worst now !’ 

It seemed best to give way to 
her. Surely she had a right to 
know. I related all the painful 
story nearly as I have related it to 
you. I told her of my walk home 
with him. I was indeed the last 
person who had seen him alive. I 
described our sad conversation, 
and the morbid state of feeling to 
which he had brought himself. I 
did not even conceal his great 
troubled joy when he learned that 
she had visited his sick-bed ; nay, I 
had not the cruelty to withhold 
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from her the last words I heard 
him speak as he rushed to his 
chamber to be alone—‘ Oh, God! 
she loves me still.’ 

A light as of some intense hap- 
piness glowed in her face for an 
instant, though it darkened imme- 
diately with a deeper sorrow, and 
she bowed her head and wept bit- 
terly again. So have | seen ona 
drenching, cheerless day in March 
the sun shine out for a space with 
more than summer splendour, ere 
the black clouds sweep once more 
across the sky, to break in gusts 
and storms and pelting, pitiless 
rain, 

Of course I was wrong. Of 
course I ought not to have spoken 
a word of kindness or sympathy 
or comfort, but to have stood by 
and looked on in pious reprobation, 
pointing to the grave of the dead 
sinner, and insisting on his fate as 
a warning, yet more to crush the 
living loving heart that was left. 
I cannot justify myself. I confess 
my error. I do not defend it. I 
was weak, I was foolish, I was 
sinful ; still T could not have done 
otherwise. God help me! Even 
at threescore years and ten a man’s 
heart is something less hard than 
the nether millstone, No, I do 
not regret it. She listened so much 
more calmly after that. I told her 
how [I had found him. She spared 
me no details. Where was he 
sitting what was he doing? 
how was he dressed?—was he 
writing ‘—had he got her letter — 
was he in the habit of taking that 
dreadful laudanum? It was so 
easy to pour out a little too much! 
and he was always so heedless 
about tritles!) Perhaps he took it 
directly he came in, and before he 
read his letters?) Did I not know ? 
Had I not been able to find out?! 
All these questions hurried out 
eagerly and breathlessly, while she 
hung upon the answers as if her 
life depended on my words. I 
endeavoured to reassure her as 
much as possible, Without depart- 
ing from the truth, I tried to make 
it clear to her that she could have 
had nothing to do with the over- 
excitement which had driven him 
to the fatal remedy ; that her letter, 
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which I had seen, was calculated 
to soothe rather than madden him ; 
that it was, in short, one of those 
judgments of which, as we could 
never know its exact details, we 
were bound to accept the least 
shocking probability. In vain. 
She always came round to the same 
ghastly doubt, the same harassing 
inquiry, had he done it before or 
after he read her letter ? 

[ changed the subject two or 
three times, inquiring her present 
as and future movements. 

learned she had come to stay a 
few days in a little town five or 
six miles off, that she was resolved 
to depart from England forthwith, 
but that she could not leave with- 
out visiting the grave of him who 
had loved her so dearly, with whom 
she had once hoped to spend along 
and happy life. She had been here 
last night and the night before. 
She had a carriage even now wait- 
ing for her in the village. She 
must go away to-morrow, and 
perhaps she should never have 
even this melancholy consolation 
again. 

I entreated her to take shelter at 
the hall or elsewhere. I urged 
upon her that she was killing her- 
self; that the cold and exposure 
was more than any woman’s frame 
could bear. I even begged of her 
to order her carriage and return, 
No, ‘she would not stir from that 
spot,’ she said, ‘till her doubts 
were satisfied ; till she knew whe- 
ther she had killed him, murdered 
him, her own—her love—her dar- 
ling, for whom she would have 
died to shield him from the slight- 
est harm,’ 

She was getting wild, incoherent, 
at last. I feared for her brain. I 
knew not what to do; I was at my 
wit’s end. 

Suddenly a new thought seemed 
to strike her. She griped my arm 
fiercely, and her eyes, usually so 
soft and kind, glared into mine as 
she asked, in a hoarse, thick whis- 
per— 

‘What time did he die? 

I told her I had myself picked 
his watch up from the floor, and it 
had stopped at half-past nine. 


The whole face softened into 
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more than earthly beauty, break- 
ing into such a smile as it would 
have made you weep to see, 

‘Half-past nine!’ she repeated ; 
and for the first time that night 
the voice was Ada’s own. 


‘ Half-past nine! My love—my 


love; I knewyou could never leave 
me without coming to say Good- 
bye! 


CHAPTER XLIX. 
TOO LATE, 


Two years had past and gone 
since I had seen Ada Latimer 
weeping over the grave of Gilbert 
Orme—since I had placed her, 
half stupified with grief, in the 
carriage that bore her away from 
the spot where her heart lay buried 
with my boy. Two years, with all 
their changes in the outward world, 
and their addition to the load we 
carry, each of us in our inner life! 
The weights truly are heavier, and 
the strength decreases, but the 
feeble shortening steps bear us 
nearer and nearer to the goal, For 
two years I had not seen nor heard 
of her, yet was she seldom absent 
from my thoughts. Sleeping and 
waking, the sad, inquiring face 
seemed to haunt me still. I was 
again in London, in the vast city 
on which time seems to make no 
impression ; and but that a few of 
the items which constitute its whole 
had passed away, it was little 
changed, even to me, from the 
London of ten, aye, twenty years 
ago. ‘The new faces in the club 
windows wore the weary expres- 
sion of the old ones; the new 
voices seemed to be as languid and 
listless as those others, silent now 
for evermore, Orme, indeed, was 
forgotten. Charley Wing never 
“ame to St. James’s-street, and 
Landless had succeeded to the only 
territorial reversion he had been 
unable to make over to the Jews— 
the six feet by three to which the 
humblest of us is an heir of entail ; 
but Flippant was alive still, alive 
and merry, with a deeper colour 
than ever, and a darker wig and a 
brighter smile, the envy of his 
cotemporaries, alternately the butt 
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and the oracle of younger men 
who were following in his steps. 
With Flippant, however, and his 
school I have nothing to do. I 
am more interested in the pros- 
perity of those whom I connect 
with my last visit at West-Acres, 
and on their happiness it is my 
chief pleasure to dwell. 

I have seldom been splashed by 
the wheels of a sociable with such 
satisfaction to myself as I was 
near the corner of Bruton-strect, 
whilst waiting to cross that 
thoroughfare not very long ago. 
Looking up, I saw on the panel of 
the carriage a double cipher, in 
which the letter G was twisted 
and tortured and multiplied into 
itself with extraordinary ingenuity ; 
and raising my eyes a few feet 
farther they rested upon Lady 
Gertrude’s handsome face beaming 
with matronly beauty and content, 
also on a tiny copy of the same, 
with a huge cockade and a strong 
dash of John Gordon’s resolution 
about its infant brows. She 
stopped to show me the son and 
heir with more than a mother's 
pride. How she believes in ‘ baby’ 
nobody but the young mother of a 
first-born can conceive. It is a 
fine child doubtless, and a vigorous. 
Indeed, the poor canary has already 
fallen a victim to its energetic 
caresses, 

Like its father’s, the baby’s grasp 
is not only strong but tenacious, 
and too ardent an embrace of the 
yellow throat left the poor favou- 
rite dead on the floor of its cage. 
Gertrude has read how the sucking 
Hercules strangled the serpents in 
his cradle, and is immensely proud 
of the feat. For the rest, she is 
thoroughly happy, cannot be 
brought to a skirmish now, even 
with Lady Olivia, and thinks there 
is but one man on earth, and that 
man is John Gordon. Also they 
are going to spend the autumn with 
the Holyheads at their place in 
Yorkshire. Of the latter couple I 
have heard a good deal through 
Mrs. Montpellier. Although she 
vows she has scarcely forgiven the 
peer for not giving her the option 
of refusing him, she expresses her- 
self perfectly satisfied with his 
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choice, and showed much kindness 
to Bella when mourning the death 
of her father, an event which post- 
poned her marriage for nearly a 
twelvemonth. The old alderman 
has played his last rubber, and died 
happily enough in the arms of his 
dear child. Mrs. Montpellier pros- 
pers as she deserves ; she has quite 
overcome the Visigoth faction, and 
goes to lunch with the inmates of 
Ormolu-house, as if she had known 
them from childhood. She and 
Lady Ormolu have become hand- 
and-glove about homeopathy, so 
that Lady Visigoth, though by no 
means silenced, has been compelled 
to submit. True to the nature of 
her kind, she is less rancorous in 
defeat than victory. Mrs. Mont- 
pellier’s black eyes sparkle mis- 
chievously when they meet. One 
would hardly think they could ever 
fill witht tears, as they did when 
she talked to me about poor Gilbert 
the last time we were together. It 
is more than a year ago, and she 
has doubtless forgotten him ; there 
have been moments when I thought 
in bitterness they have all for- 
gotten him now. Even the old re- 
triever howls no longer at the gun- 
room door; though he persisted 
for months in that offensive habit, 
he has left it off at last. 

‘Yes,’ I said to myself in Bruton- 
street, as Lady Gertrude drove 
away with her baby in her arms 
and a merry laugh on her face; 
‘it’s the way of the world—the 
rolling, changing world. I believe 
I am the only mourner left ! 


My heart was heavy as I went to 
evening church, according to my 
favourite custom, in a_ locality 
where such services are performed 
on stated week-days. Though my 
eyes are dim now, and I am deaf 
and stupid, and the clergyman’s 
voice is but an indistinct, monoto- 
nous drone in my ears, I love the 
dark recesses, and the scattered 
lights, and the sacred gloom of the 
place of worship. Above all, I love 
to mark the triumphant swell of 
the pealing organ, and the high 
notes of the choristers, soaring like 
an echo of angel’s voices from the 
distance of Eternity, and the hal- 
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lowed music that I may humbly 
hope to hear in another world. 

As I listened to the chanting of 
the evening psalms, I was aware of 
a voice of peculiar sweetness that 
joined in the holy melody—a voice 
that I fancied I had heard before, 
that seemed to touch some thrilling 
chord and wake some painful 
memory in the depths of my heart, 
but yet that, strange to say, I did 
not recognise. Again and again it 
rose and fell in the beautiful poetry 
of the inspired minstrel, till in a 
verse of touching sorrow, too sacred 
for me to mention here, it seemed 
to be cut short with a stifled sob, 
and I heard it no more during the 
rest of the service. 

Though I never imagined she 
was in England, I was scarcely 
surprised when Ada Latimer put 
her arm within mine at the church- 
door, and adapting her steps to my 
slow and feeble gait, walked silently 
and sadly with me up the lamplit 
street. 

There was something in her face 
that forbade me to accost her with 
commonplace words of greeting and 
inquiry. It was pale as marble, 
and the contrast with her black 
dress in the gaslight was unearthly. 
Could this be the Ada who was 
once the very Rose of Womanhood? 
the pride and flower of her sex? 

After a few steps she spoke. The 
sweet, low voice had lost none of 
its music, but there was that in 
its tone which told of a broken 
heart. 

‘I saw you in church,’ she said ; 
‘I waited to speak to you. I have 
no one to consult ; no one to guide 
or to advise me now,’ 

I bade her talk to me as she 
would to a father. 

‘I have tried to do right,’ she 
said, ‘Do you think I am justified 
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in remaining in England? I have 
been to Australia to seek my hus- 
band. I can hear nothing of him. 
There is no trace by which I can 
follow him. I remained at Sidney 
till my money was nearly exhausted. 
I can at least get my bread in 
London, and it is a long, long way 
from—from where you met me last. 
Surely there is no harm in my 
staying here. Indeed, I have but 
one wish, to labour whilst I live, 
and do all the good that one weak 
woman can. Night and morning I 
pray but to know what is required 
of me. Oh! I want to be so good, 
so good. It may be’—and her voice 
sank to a whisper, whilst a shudder 
swept over her frame—‘it may be 
that his blood is on my head. Shall 
I have to seek him through all 
eternity without finding him? Oh! 
no, no. I believe the Scriptures, 
and they promise me that “the 
fervent prayer of the righteous 
availeth much!”’ 

Trusting even beyond the grave. 
Hoping when even hope itself had 
failed. Ah! could he but have 
thought as you did, Ada, my boy 
had been still alive. You would 
never have met on earth, but 
Infinite Mercy would have tempered 
your afflictions here, and to Infinite 
Mercy you would cheerfully have 
confided your lot hereafter. Alas 
fur the one who failed at the 
moment of trial, in his faith! Alas 
for the proud self-confidence, the 
reckless spirit, and undisciplined 
heart! I dare not speculate on its 
doom, nor argue on the award of 
unimpeachable justice, nor place 
a limit to the ransom which has 
rescued millions on millions of 
souls for all eternity. 

Could I tell Ada Latimer she 
must leave that hope alone for 
ever! 















































OULD William Cowper, when 

he inscribed his name on the 
title-page of T'able-T'alk, and other 
Poems, have known that within 
ten years from that time he would 
be the most popular poet of the 
age, and that after his death he 
would be accounted one of the best 
of letter-writers, he might have 
ranked the prophecy among such 
delusions as often clouded his 
brain. The success of the Zask 
proved to him that one half of the 
prediction was correct ; but could 
he also have foreseen his epistolary 
reputation he might have reckoned 
it among his infelicities and re- 
coiled from it with dismay. That 
what he wrote of himself in secret 
chambers should be proclaimed 
upon the housetops would have 
seemed to his sensitive spirit in- 
consistent alike with friendship 
and delicacy. Perhaps he might 
have recalled his letters in alarm, 
and forgone a principal alleviation 
of his solitude—correspondence 
with friends whom he had never 
seen or whom he was never more 
to see. Fortunately the veil was 
never lifted. No profane Curll, by 
surreptitiously publishing his let- 
ters, visited him with a new terror 
of death. In his matted green- 
house, by his fireside, summer and 
winter saw him unconsciously 
chronicling the simple annals of 
his life; and in these letters, so evi- 
dently cherished because so gene- 
rally preserved, we possess one of 
the most interesting of autobio- 
graphies. 

Nor isit less fortunate that these 
records of a life spent in ‘the cool 
retreat—the silent shade’ are so 
numerous and diversified. Had 
only his correspondence with 
Newton. survived, though it would 
still be clear that the writer 
possessed no ordinary powers of 
humour, yet the general impression 
must have been that Cowper and 
Mary Unwin were a pair of moping 
personages whose society it were 
desirable to shun. Had only his 
letters to Hayley come down to us, 
we might fairly have set him down 
for a fine gentleman complimenting 
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another fine gentleman with some 
of the ostentation but without the 
finished style of the Younger Pliny, 
But the letters addressed to Lady 
Hesketh and Unwin, to Mr. Bull 
and Mrs. King, to Rose and Norfolk 
Johnnie, prove Cowper to have 
been as nearly inclined to mirth as 
to melancholy—as content, if not 
happy, in his seclusion, and willing 
to amuse and be amused—as by no 
means indifferent to the events of 
the day or the opinions of the 
world—as creating, when he did 
not find, occupation, and as vigi- 
lantly guarding, so long as his 
health and strength permitted, 
against the approaches of that 
malady which blighted his earlier 
manhood and was destined to wrap 
in a shroud of woe his closing 
years. Unconsciously to be the 
painter of his own life was the 
business of Cowper, and he has 
drawn himself to the life as vividly 
as Gray or Gibbon or even Walpole 
himself. He portrayed himself 
equally in prose and in verse. His 
hymns are like Petrarch’s sonnets— 
‘pictures in little’ of his personal 
emotions. His Zask is a poetical 
narrative of his daily habits and 
customary meditations ; his letters 
are prose sketches of them, often 
wanting only the accomplishment 
of rhyme to be as poetical as his 
occasional verses. Of no writer, 
indeed, is the verse less separable 
from the prose. We should have 
known Cicero just as well if every 
verse he wrote had _ perished. 
We should have known Petrarch 
just as well if the folio of his prose 
writings had never issued from the 
printing-house of Aldus. But we 
understand the verse of Cowper 
better because his Letters are 
before us, and his Letters better 
because of the light reflected upon 
them from his poems, 

With materials so abundant at 
hand, the temptation to become a 
biographer of Cowper has been 
frequently indulged ; yet with one 
exception he has not been happy 
in his limners. For the most part 
they have selected one or two fea- 
tures of his character, and omitted 
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others no less essential to a good 
likeness of him. He has been 
drawn as a suffering saint, as a 
latter-day hermit, as one literally 
complying with the apostolic pre- 
cept to flee from the world, as one 
who purposely reformed the poetic 
diction of his day, as one whose 
proper place was Bedlam, as one 
who was only as mad as all serious 
Christians who pondered rightly 
on time and eternity should desire 
to be. In the following remarks 
we shall be able to show that 
although health and circumstances 
rendered seclusion from the world 
unavoidable, Cowper did not cease 
to feel interest in its movements ; 
that if his will bent before the iron 
will of John Newton, he displays 
little or no sympathy with Newton’s 
narrow creed ; and that so far from 
making a hermitage of Olney or 
Weston, he gladly greeted every 
occasion of surrounding himself 
with the genial society of his kin- 
dred and neighbours, provided 
always they were not hard riders 
or hard drinkers; that is to say, 
neither the ordinary squires nor 
parsons of Bedfordshire in the 


iniddle of the eighteenth century. 
It was at one time the fashion to 
call Hayley an elegant biographer. 
To us he appears to have been 
most forcibly feeble. That he loved 
a there can be no doubt, for 


Hayley, though a coxcomb, had a 
generous nature, and at least 
knowledge enough of his art to see 
that the Z'ask was worthy a dozen 
Triumphs of Temper, and John 
Gilpin better than any or all of 
his own Comedies in Rhime. He 
rendered homage equally to Cow- 
per’s genius and character. But 
he was infelix opere in toto—he has 
drawn the portrait of a mere /itlé- 
rateur, The poet's religious bio- 
graphers, however, have been even 
less successful than Hayley. Cal- 
vinism is little less adverse to poets 
generally than Plato himself. Of 
Dante’s theology in verse the dis- 
ciples of Newton, Scott, and Venn 
had never probably heard, or if it 
had reached their ears, rumour 
whispered into them that the poet 
was a papist born out of due season 
and given over to Antichrist. Of 
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Spenser and the Fletchers as reli- 
gious poets they had perhaps heard 
as little, for between our early 
literature and the saints of the 
eighteenth century there stood a 
wall of partition as impervious as 
that fabled wall of brass which 
Friar Bacon is said to have built 
in one night round the palace of 
Sigismund the emperor. Milton 
was a doubtful prize. He had in- 
deed sung of either Paradise, but 
then he was an Arian; and if his 
prose writings were liberally 
studded with texts, he, for the last 
twenty years of his life, had never 
entered church or chapel. Dryden 
had composed some of the noblest 
hymns in the language, but he had 
also composed some of the most 
abominable plays. Addison had 
occasionally sung the songs of Sion, 
but the Spectator’s morals savoured 
more of Seneca and Epictetus than 
of Paul, of the covenant of works 
more than of the covenant of 
grace. Cowley had written an epic 
on the story of David, and Prior 
on that of Solomon, but both 
Addison and Prior were utter 
worldlings; and if Collins read 
latterly ‘no book but the best, it 
was notorious, lippis tonsoribus 
atque, that Collins was mad. 
Johnson, again, could point a moral 
and beat out a text into a stanza; 
but he thundered at Geneva disci- 
— and fasted and did penance 
ike a shaveling friar. Of de- 
votional poetry there was more 
than enough ; but Doddridge, New- 
ton, and Toplady were in verse 
‘mere cobblers in respect of fine 
workmen ; and if Isaac Watts were 
a genuine poet, he was one of the 
feeblest and most tedious of the 
laureate band. 

About the author of the 7Zask, 
Expostulation, Charity, and the 
Olney hymns there could be nei- 
ther doubt nor demur. He had 
sat at the feet of Gamaliel; he had 
been a lay curate to Newton. He 
had put on record his escape from 
the Vanity Fair of London life, the 
contamination of literary associates, 
the profane contact of drums and 
routs, of Ranelagh and the play- 
house. If less sublime, he was 
more sound in doctrine than Milton, 
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If in no one of his devotional 
pieces he had reached the dignity 
of the ‘Veni Creator’ of Dryden, 
he had not pleaded for Rome in 
the ‘Hind and Panther, he had 
not defiled literature with the 
‘Spanish Friar.’ Here indeed was 
at length a sweet singer for the 
English Israel ; here was a poet to 
be read, marked, and learned vir- 
ginibus puerisque, by the young 
ladies who filled the pews of St. 
Mildred’s in the Poultry, by the 
young men who called Shakspeare 
unclean and Plato’s Republic ‘ fool- 
ishness.’ In this track have nearly 
all Cowper’s later biographers 
walked, until Southey came to 
the rescue with a narrative scarcely 
less excellent than his lives of 
Nelson and John Wesley. Mr. 
Robert Bell’s careful and grace- 
ful sketch of the poet will suf- 
fice for many readers; but all who 
desire to know Cowper as he 
lived, thought, and wrote, the 
causes of his melancholy, the cha- 
racter of his humour, the positive 
and relative merits of his writings, 
his position in literature at the 
time and now, will resort to 
Southey’s pages. He had a true 
sympathy with the poet; his vision 
was unclouded by _ theological 
mists; he had no theory to sus- 
tain or prop up; he discerns amid 
the accidents of disease the genuine 
nature of the man ; he displays his 
weakness and his strength, and 
exhibits William Cowper as he ap- 
peared to Joseph Hill, to Thornton 
and Thurlow, to Harriet and Theo- 
dora his cousins, to his co-mates at 
Westminster, the Inner Temple, 
and the Nonsense Club, ‘ere me- 
lancholy marked him for her own.’ 
In the following remarks we shall 
deal immediately with none of 
Cowper’s biographers, but offer a 
brief commentary on some por- 
tions of his life and writings. It 
may be possible even at the 
eleventh cane to correct certain 
prevalent mistakes, or at least 
to bring out some new lines in a 
portrait which has long attrac- 
ted, and may long continue to at- 
tract, a numerous class of readers, 

It is remarkable that while 
Cowper speaks occasionally of his 
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mother, of whom he can have 
had only a vague recollection, he 
has only once mentioned his 
father, of whom he must have 
retained a distinct and lively 
impression. And this is the more 
remarkable, because Cowper is by 
no means chary in mentioning his 
nearest relatives on the paternal 
side. To the memory of a parent 
whom he lost almost in his infancy, 
he addressed the most pathetic of 
his shorter poems. Her kindred 
in the second generation he received 
with open arms; on “er picture 
he gazed with the rapture of a 
devotee. But to the parent who 
was alive when Cowper had attained 
to man’s estate, he says nothing 
beyond a simple notification of his 
decease in 1756. John Cowper, 
indeed, married a second time ; yet 
there is no reason for assuming this 
second marriage as the cause of his 
son’s reticence, since he refers to his 
‘mother-in-law at Berkhampstead,’ 
as sometimes troubling him with 
‘shopping’ in London, but without 
any charge or insinuation of nover- 
cal injustice. At Berkhampstead, of 
which parish Dr. Cowper was rector, 
the poet’s school holidays and law 
vacations were often spent ; but 
neither the parish, the parsonage, 
nor the pastor, seems to have been 
classed among his pleasant recollec-’ 
tions; whereas of the native home 
of his mother he never writes with- 
out interest, and sometimes with 
yearning emotion. We have no 
grounds for assuming the Doctor to 
have been ‘a hard man,’ for though 
Cowper has chronicled his own 
sufferings at school, he says nothing 
of any discomforts at home, Per- 
haps we may find a probable solu- 
tion for this unequal division of 
filial retrospect. Throughout his 
life Cowper exhibits a predilection 
for female rather than for male 
companions. ‘To Unwin indeed 
he writes as to a brother; and he 
deplores the early death of a ‘friend 
torn from him’— Sir William 
Russell. But it does not appear 
that Unwin was ever a guest at 
Olney, or that friendship ever 
attracted Cowper to Unwin’s par- 
sonage. When, however, Lady 
Austin or Lady Hesketh are guests 
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to be expected at either Olney or 
Weston, his spirits rise, neither 
pains nor forethought is spared in 
preparation, for them the house is 
garnished, the garden is made trim 
good accommodation is provided 
for servants and horses, cellar and 
larder are replenished, and ‘gau- 
deamus’ is written legibly in every 
letter in which their visit is men- 
tioned. Toa spirit so cleaving to 
female society, the crowning infe- 
licity of his unhappy life was per- 
haps that which met him at the 
very threshold of it—the death of 
his mother while he was yet an 
infant. 

If we may judge of their charac- 
ters by their portraits yet extant, 
Anne, wife of John Cowper, was a 
graceful, tender, and loving woman, 
endowed with some humour, with 
a vein of melancholy, and with 
much sympathy; whereas John 
her husband, ‘Chaplain to King 
George II.,’ has the look of a shrewd 
and stirring personage, who could 
elbow his way with the best at a 
levee, and who was never sad with- 
out a reason—such as a rebuff from 
his bishop, or a cold reception from 
a lay-patron. The Cowper family 
had already produced one Lord 
Chancellor, and, besides an earldom, 
held sundry good appointments, as 
befitted sound Whigs. William 
Cowper had displayed at West- 
minster school fair scholastic abili- 
ties ; and idle though he un- 
doubtedly was in a  solicitor’s 
office, Mr. Newton says of him 
years afterward that he was by no 
means so ignorant of law as he 
represented himself to be. It is 

ossible that his father conceived 
opes that there might be a well- 
briefed barrister, if not a second 
Lord Chancellor in the family, may 
have pressed on him the virtue of 
rising in the world, may have cited 
the example of his ancestors and 
kinsfolk— 


Te pater ZEneas et avunculus excitet 
Hector— 


and have been vexed, if not 

wroth, when his son evinced such 

evident propensities for the life 

contemplative. ‘The world,’ says 

Pistol, ‘is mine oyster, which I 
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with sword will open.’ But Cow- 
per’s mood was less magnanimous 
than ‘mine Ancient’s. The diffi- 
dence and inconstancy of purpose 
which a mother’s gentleness might 
have soothed and corrected, were 
confirmed in him by the 
ard common-sense of a father. 
However it may have been, Cowper’s 
soul cleaved to the parent whom 
he had hardly seen, more than to 
the parent under whose charge he 
grew up; even as in after years it 
was the female Cowpers and his 
relatives on the spindle side who 
ever had and held his affections. 
One of the devices by which 
Cowper sought to keep at bay his 
spiritual terrors was the composi- 
tion of Latin verse. If his lyrics 
and elegiacs do not quite come up 
to Etonian mark, they display a 
considerable command of Latin 
phraseology—the result of sound 
training in early days. In this art 
he could not have had a better 
instructor than the usher of the 
fifth form at Westminster at the 
time he was passing through it— 
Vincent, or as Cowper fondly styles 
him, ‘ Vinny Bourne.’ Bourne was 
more loved than honoured by his 
pupils, who played him all kinds 
of pranks. ‘I remember,’ says 
Cowper, ‘the Duke of Richmond 
setting fire to his greasy locks, and 
boxing his ears to put it out.’ This 
irreverent nobleman would be son 
of the potentate entitled ‘King of 
the Whigs, and brother of that 
Lady Sarah Lennox who narrowly 
missed being Queen of England, 
and who kneels sacrificing to the 
Graces on Reynolds’s canvas. 
Vincent Bourne was a common 
object of admiration to Charles 
Lamb and William Cowper, and 
his Latin Poems were edited by 
that ripe and good scholar, the late 
John Mitford; with as much care 
as if Bourne had sat at meat with 
Cesar, instead of sitting at a desk 
in Westminster School. In his 
letters to Unwin, who educated his 
sons at home, and in his poem of 
Tirocinium, Cowper declares war 
against public schools. But there 
is no reason for supposing him to 
have been more unhappy at West- 
minster than the average of lads in 
3B 
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whom a quiet spirit is linked to a 
feeble frame. That at times he 
was sad and disheartened we may 
well believe ; he was constitution- 
ally ‘hipped; and like Gray and 
Horace Walpole, withdrew from 
the rude arena of the playground, 
to the company of a favourite 
friend or ae: As it was a private 
school (Sion House, we believe it 
was named) and not Eton that 
drew from Shelley his anathema 
on the tyrants of our youth, so it 
was the Academy of a Dr. Pitman, 
and not Westminster, that filled 
Cowper with terrors of memory 
and aversion to public education. 
From Westminster School, Cow- 
per was transferred to a solicitor’s 
office, where he had for a fellow 
clerk no less a person than Charles, 
afterwards Lord Chancellor Thur- 
low. Cowper’s connexions were 
such, that there was a sure prospect 
of his being well ala for in 
the legal profession ; and he had 
given proof at Westminster of two 
of its essential qualifications— 
talents and diligence. He took 


chambers in the Middle Temple in 
1752; in 1754 he was called to the 
bar ; and in 1759 removed to the 


Inner Temple, and about the same 
time was nominated Commissioner 
of Bankrupts— an appointment 
which, however, seems not to have 
been filled up. This really is the 
most obscure and_ inexplicable 
period of Cowper's life. Here are 
just ten years to be accounted for, 
and hardly a record of them 
remains. ‘That, as regards law, he 
was idle, we know by his own con- 
fession ; that he looked back with 
regret upon this wasted period, we 
know also from his letters. Writing 
to Samuel Rose in 1789, then a 
student of law, he says— 


You do well, my dear sir, to improve 
your opportunity. To speak in rural 
phrase, this is your sowing time, and the 
sheaves you look for can never be yours 
unless you make that use of it. The 
colour of our whole life is generally such 
as the three or four first years in which 
we are our own masters make it. Then 
it is that we may be said to shape our 
own destiny, and to treasure up for our- 
selves a series of future successes or dis- 
appointments. Had I employed my time 
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as wisely as you, in a situation very simi- 
lar to yours, I had never been a poet 
perhaps, but I might by this time have 
acquired a character of more importance 
in society, and a situation in which my 
friends would have been better pleased to 
see me. But three years misspent in an 
attorney’s office were, almost of course, 
followed by several more misspent in the 
Temple, and the consequence has been as 
the Italian epitaph says, sto qui, here 
Iam! 
There 
clerks 


Foredoomed their fathers’ souls to cross, 
Who pen a stanza when they should 
engross. 


There is, to begin with, Ovid at 
Rome, whose honoured father up- 
braided him with neglecting the 
solid meat of law, for the unsub- 
stantial froth of versifying: there 
was Petrarch at Avignon, whose 
governor was equally vexed and 
chafed by his son’s preference for 
Virgil to Justinian: there was 
Tasso, who would not deliver judg- 
ments because he chose to deliver 
Jerusalem. Then there is Gray, 
‘never so angry as when he hears 
his acquaintance wishing they had 
been bred to some poking profes- 
sion, or employed in some office of 
drudgery ; as if it were pleasanter 
to be at the command of other 

eople, than at one’s own; and as 
if they could not go unless they 
were wound up.’ But none of these 
precedents exactly meet Cowper's 
case. For all these persons afore- 
said who kicked against the pricks 
of law, ostensibly and earnestly 
devoted themselves to literature. 
But it does not appear that Cowper, 
while he neglected the weightier 
matters of the law, pursued the 
lighter matters of poetry or learning, 
beyond occasionally contributing 
to periodicals like the Connoisseur, 
or to newspapers like the St. /ames 
Chronicle. He informs us, indeed, 
that, following the example of Rowe, 
Congreve, and many other wits, 
he produced, while he lived in 
the Temple, several halfpenny 
ballads on political subjects, ‘two 
or three of which had the honour 
to be popular; and that he took 
a lively interest in contemporary 
affairs at that time, appears in 


are many instances of 
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a letter to Hill :—‘ When poor Bob 
White brought in the news of 
Boscawen’s success off the coast of 
Portugal, how did I leap for joy! 
When Hawke demolished Conflans, 
I was still more transported. But 
nothing could express my rapture 
when Wolfe made the conquest of 
Quebec.’ 

We know how Gray’s leisure was 
employed ; we know that Petrarch’s 
learning—for it was learning, not 
poetry—obtained for him the lau- 
rel crown in the capitol of Rome, 
a king recommending, a pope 
bestowing it; but we cannot dis- 
cover how Cowper spent his ten or 
twelve legal years—certainly not 
in studying law, apparently not in 
pens literature, for neither his 
etters nor his poems betray more 
than an ordinary acquaintance with 
good authors ; and a few contribu- 
tions to newspapers, periodicals, 
and ballad singers, could not find 
employment for ten weeks in the 
ten years. He wasa bad economist 
of his means ; but there is no vestige 
of his having been a gambler ; and 
it is equally impossible to suppose 
that he drank, hams to drink and 
game in those days would not have 
stamped a blot upon his scutcheon 
as a gentleman. 

There is only one inference left, 
and that is, having enough to live 
on without exercising his wits, he 
dawdled away all this time. A 
shrewd observer of men and their 
ways has remarked that almost the 
greatest misfortune that could befall 
aman of any sense and with mode- 
rate health, was to be born to £500 
a year. ‘For, argued this sage, 
‘such a person is really poor, and 
yet not sufficiently so to feel the 
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necessity of exerting himself.’ 
Cowper was one of these unfortu- 
nates ; in his sowing time he had 
enough to make labour a matter 
of choice, and therefore he did not 
labour at all, He lost his time, 
and with it, also, most of his money. 
While Cowper was thus taking 
little or no thought for the morrow, 
a new star, or rather comet, blazed 
forth suddenly in the poetical firma- 
ment, and perplexed with fear of 
abuse many worthy persons. Ona 
form or two above Cowper at West- 
minster, sat a big-boned lad, who, 
often in scrapes, was nevertheless 
beloved by Dr. Lloyd for his pro- 
mising abilities and generous tem- 
per. ‘The strong boy had taken the 
weak one under his protection, and 
Churchill was the champion of 
Cowper in many a Westminster 
fray, whether it were the civil war 
of the playground, or theinternecine 
war with the gamins of the streets. 
Beyond any other contemporary, 
the author of the osciad, and 
Gotham, a Satire, was destined 
to affect the author of the Zask. 
Cowper preferred Dryden to Pope, 
and in Churchill he hailed another 
Dryden, and doubtless expected 
from him another Absalom and 
Achitophel. This early impression 
was never effaced ; of the writings 
of Johnson and Goldsmith, of 
Mason and Gray, he seems to have 
known little; and he himself has 
told us that for years he had never 
read a line of verse more recent 
than the middle of the eighteenth 
century. Churchill accordingly re- 
tained in Cowper’s middle-age the 
ascendant: he had gained in his 
youth; and the master’s praise is 
thus sung by the admiring pupil :— 


Churchill, himself unconscious of his powers, 
In penury consumed his idle hours ; 

And, like a scattered seed at random sown, 
Was left to spring by vigour of his own, 
Lifted at length by dignity of thought 

And dint of genius to an affluent lot, 

He laid his head on luxury’s soft lap, 

And took, too often, there his easy nap. 

If brighter beams than all he threw not forth, 
*T was negligence in him, not want of worth. 
Surly and slovenly, and bold and coarse, 

Too proud for art, and trusting in mere force 
Spendthrift alike of money and of wit, 
Always at speed, and never drawing bit, 
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He struck the lyre in such a careless mood, 

And so disdained the rules he understood ; 

The laurel seemed to wait on his command, 

He snatched it rudely from the Muse’s hand. 


From Churchill, Cowper derived 
his clinamen towards satires, as 
well perhaps as a certain careless- 
ness in phrases and metre which, 
to ears accustomed to the careful 
cadences of Pope and Goldsmith, 
sounded dissonantly, and rendered 
his earlier poems less attractive. 
His blank verse, indeed, made 
amends for the defects of his 
heroic, and the Zask bore its 
elder brethren triumphantly on its 
shoulders. But for satire, Cowper 
had many grave disqualifications. 
To be a first-rate satirist, a man 
should be a good hater, even such 
as Samuel Johnson approved and 
pronounced himself to be. But in 
order to be a good hater, one must 
have a particular spite, grudge, or 
pretty quarrel in hand against A 
or B, and not against persons or 
things in general. ‘Anger makes 


the verse,’ said the ancient satirist; 
and so great a master in anger is 
Juvenal, that we may be sure, 
though we knew little about his 
life and conversation, he had been, 


or what comes to the same thing, 
conceived himself to have been, an 
exceedingly ill-used gentleman. 
As little aah is there that Canidia 
had jilted Horace, or that the up- 
start Meenas, who kept his carriage 
and shook his purse, had offered 
some grievous affront to the freed- 
man’s son. Again, a certain habit 
of body, or an uncertain yearly 
income, is a good provocative to 
satire. Nothing sets a finer edge 
on the temper than a fair amount 
of personal deformity. Pope’s 
dwarfish stature and uneven shoul- 
ders, Churchill’s dark muzzle, and 
Byron’s club-foot, were all and 
each excellent helps to their bitter 
verse. But although Cowper was 
often an ailing man and a poor, his 
ailments and his poverty were not 
of the right sort. The one en- 
feebled without irritating him ; 
the other, if she occasionally 
knocked at the door, never actually 
entered his house. If Mrs. Unwin, 
who was a complete housekeeper, 
put him wrong with her gravies 


and spices, Dr. Kerr, of Bedford, 
was always able to set him right. 
If his exchequer ran low, a ten- 
pound note was always slipped 
into his hand at the critical mo- 
ment,and so such satirical verjuice 
as he had was cooled down and 
kept below boiling point. Personal 
objects of satire he can have had 
none, since he turned his back on 
London ; and it may be doubtful 
whether he had any even when he 
dwelt in chambers in the Inner 
Temple. At Olney and Weston he 
had no dealings with mankind 
beyond the narrow circle of his 
friends. He neither inherited nor 
joined in any feuds of the day. 
In politics he was a Whig, liking 
Wilkes no better than he liked 
Lord North. Mr. Bull who dis- 
sented from the Church, was in his 
eyes as good a Christian as Mr. 
John Scott who subscribed to its 
articles; and being without literary 
predilections, he wrote indifferently 
for the monthly and critical 
reviews. He struck at vice and 
folly—and under one or other of 
those heads he reckoned country- 
dances, whist, and Handel’s ora- 
torios—as one that beats the air, 
but of a regular set-to with any 
concrete person there is no trace 
in his writings. He had occasion 
indeed to snub Mr. Newton for in- 
terfering with his intimacy with the 
Throckmortons, that sinewy divine 
being horrified at his companying 
with well-bred folks, who were 
popes to boot ; and again, because 
1is spiritual dictator waxed hot at 
Cowper's confiding to his friend 
Unwin and not to himself the 
revision of the Task. But his 
letters on each occasion hardly ex- 
ceeded the soft answer which 
turneth away wrath ; and we doubt 
if he had happened to own a foe, 
whether he could have tackled him 
in earnest. Let us, by way of 
illustration, compare the most 
strenuous passage in Cowper's 
satires with an average nani of 
Pope’s venom. 

The occasion of Cowper's satire 
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was the disappointment of a rea- 
sonable hope. He had presented 
Colman and Thurlow with the first 
volume of his poems—that which 
opens with ‘ Table-Talk, and closes 
with ‘John Gilpin.’ He thought 
that the words ‘ William Cowper of 
the Inner Temple,’ on the title- 
page, would waken some agreeable 
reminiscences in their bosoms, 
some feelings that the friend whom 
they had lost was found. They 
had been the poet’s associates at 
the Nonsense Club and in the 
Connoisseur, and Thurlow had 
shared the hospitality of Uncle 
Ashley’s house, giggling and making 
giggle with cousins Harriet and 
Theodora, TZ'heir lives’ had been 
prosperous. Colman wasa thriving 
author and theatrical patentee ; 
Thurlow, literally as well as figura- 
tively, was sitting on velvet, for he 
was then Lord High Chancellor of 
England, even as Cowper had pre- 
dicted, when he foretold also, 
though not with equal truth, his 
own obscurity. His days had been 
clouded during the very prime of 
manhood by the most disastrous 
and though the 


of maladies ; 
gloom had been partially dis- 
persed, he was still sitting, and 
was doomed for ever to sit, in 
the valley of the shadow of mad- 


ness. He was poor; he was then 
unknown, severed from his kins- 
folk, tended by strangers, a deer 
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whom the herd swept by, a wreck 
on the world’s shore which no one 
would pilot into haven. But at 
last had come a moment when the 
strong might lift up the weak— 
might give, if not substantial aid, 
yet at least a cup of cold water, a 
kindly word of recognition across 
theabyssof years. ButneitherThur- 
low nor Colman held out a hand of 
greeting ; amid the din of business 
or pleasure they had no ears for the 
still small voice of his verse. 
They never even thanked him for 
his book; and their silence—a 
breach of courtesy as well as of 
friendship—aroused in the author 
as much indignation as he was 
capable of feeling. For a far less 
offence the rapier of Pope or the 
bludgeon of Churchill had dealt 
‘swashing blows.’ Cowper indeed 
at first made such excuses for them 
as a man devises when he dreads 
the falling away of friends. But 
when month after month passed 
away, and he could no longer hope 
against hope, he poured forth a 
remonstrance which, though not 
intended for the public, he al- 
lowed to be circulated among his 
friends. Had he printed, he would 
ey have softened the verses ; 

ut as they stand, they afford the 
strongest sample of his anger, and 
after reading them we are tempted 
to ask with Iago, ‘Can he be 
angry? 


Farewell, false hearts ! whose best affections fail 
Like shallow brooks which summer suns exhale : 


Forgetful of the man whom once ye chose, 
Cold in his cause and careless of his woes : 
I bid you both a long and last adieu! 

Cold in my turn, and unconcerned like you. 


First, farewell, Niger ! whom, now duly proved, 
I disregard as much as I have loved. 
Your brain well furnished, and your tongue well taught 
To press with energy your ardent thought, 
Your senatorial dignity of face, 
Sound sense, intrepid spirit, manly grace, 
Have raised you high as talents can ascend, 
Made you a peer, but spoilt you for a friend. 
Pretend to all that parts have e’er acquired, 
Be great, be feared, be envied, be admired, 
To fame as lasting as the earth pretend, 
But not hereafter to the name of friend. 
I sent you verse, and, as your lordship knows, 
Backed with a modest sheet of humble prose : 
Not to recall a promise to your mind, 
Fulfilled with ease, had you been so inclined, 
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But to comply with feelin 


gs, and to give 
Proof of an old affection still alive. 






Your sullen silence serves at least to tell 
Your altered heart : and so, my lord, farewell ! 


Next, busy actor on a meaner stage, 
Amusement-monger of a trifling age, 
Illustrious histrionic patentee, 
Terentius, once my friend, farewell to thee. 
In thee some virtuous qualities combine 
To fit thee for a nobler part than thine, 
Who, born a gentleman, has stooped too low 
To live by buskin, sock, and raree-show. 
Thy schoolfellow, and partner of thy plays 
When Nichol swung the birch and twined the bays, 
And having known thee bearded and full grown, 
The weekly censor of a laughing town, 
I thought the volume I presumed to send, 
Graced with the name of a long-absent friend, 
Might prove a welcome gift, and touch thine heart, 
Not hard by nature, in a feeling part. 
But thou, it seems (what cannot grandeur do, 
Though but a dream), art grown disdainful too ; 
And strutting in thy school of Queens and Kings 
Who fret their hour, and are forgotten things, 
Hast caught the cold distemper of the day, 
And, like his lordship, cast thy friend away. 


Compared with Pope’s invective 
on Sporus, Sappho, and Atticus, 
these lines, dignified and nervous 
as many of them are, sound like 
the south wind breathing over a 
bank of violets. 

We have anticipated the display 
of Cowper’s satiric vein by many 
years. A long and dreary interval 
elapsed between his early admira- 
tion of Churchill and his walking 
in Churchill’s track. Meanwhile 
love, with its proverbial preference 
for rough to smooth water,troubied 
the current of Cowper's life. Were 
it not for the lady’s share in their 
common disappointment, we should 
not feel much interest in this love- 
tale. Gibbon broke off his engage- 
ment to Mademoiselle Curchod, 
Gibbon pére not relishing for his 
daughter-in-law the child of a poor 
Swiss clergyman, by a _ letter 
savouring more of filial piety and 
personal prudence than of passion, 
and visited her after she had be- 
come Madame Necker with an 
equanimity that proved him un- 
scathed. Poets indeed have often 
been cool lovers, and not always 
devoted husbands. Their ardour 
expends itself on ideal Lauras and 
Beatrices, and is down to zero 
when it comes to Mary and Jane. 
Had William taken Theodora 





Cowper to wife, the pair might not 
have been ill-assorted. She was 
the stronger spirit of the two, but 
for that reason would have been 
the better suited to him who 
throughout life was dependent on 
others for his comfort and guidance. 
She would have tended on him 
with the patience of Mary Unwin, 
and sustained and cheered him 
with the tact and good spirits of 
Harriet Hesketh and Anne Austin. 
Cowper, on the other hand, had in 
him many of the elements of do- 
mestic happiness. His wife might 
have had cause to complain of his 
want of ambition, of his variable 
spirits, of his inaptitude for the 
world’s ways ; but she would never 
have had reason to repine at his 
discontent with home, at his relish 
for the coarse pleasures of that 
time, or any ‘variableness or 
shadow of turning’ in his affection. 
His vague notions of housekeeping 
—Cowper never had the knack of 
living within his income so long as 
he catered for himself—Theodora 
would have corrected. 

But Uncle Ashley said ‘ No,’ re- 
solutely, on the pretext that the 
union of first cousins was unadvis- 
able, but perhaps secretly moved 
to his decision by his nephew's 
recklessness for the morrow, his 
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dallying instead of wrestling with 
the law, and his knowledge that 
there was a worm in the bud of his 
bodily and mental health. His 
daughter and his nephew acqui- 
esced, he apparently retaining a 
tender recollection, she cherishing 
through a life protracted beyond 
that of her lover her passion for 
him. In his dark hours, and in 
their intervals, she was his secret 
benefactress ; and once, when a ru- 
mour—it was a false one—reached 
her that Cowper was on the point 
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of marriage with Mrs. Unwin, the 
fire which she suppressed broke 
forth for the last time. 

Worse affliction was at the door. 
Ashley Cowper’s apprehensions 
were realized, and not long after 
the last farewell had been uttered 
by the lovers, Cowper wrote the 
following lines. We forget as well 
as read so rapidly in the present 
day, that we shall perhaps need no 
excuse for quoting occasionally 
even from the popular author of 
the Task :— 


Doomed as I am in solitude to waste 

The present moments, and regret the past ; 
Deprived of every joy I valued most, 

My friend torn from me, and my mistress lost, 
Call not this gloom I wear, this anxious mien, 
The dull effect of humour or of spleen. 

Still, still, I mourn, with each returning day, 
Him snatched by fate, in early youth, away ; 

And her, through tedious years of doubt and pain, 
Fix'd in her choice, and faithful—but in vain. 


In Cowper’s madness there were 
three principal epochs. His first 
seizure in the Temple, which, after 
an attempt at self-destruction, led 
to his being placed under the care 
of Dr. Cotton at St. Albans, and 
lasted about two years; his 
second attack at Olney, which was 
longer and more obstinate; and his 
third at Weston, which terminated 
only with his life. The first, assail- 
ing him in the prime of manhood, 
was the more violent of the three, 
and exhibited symptoms of mania; 
the two latter, operating ona frame 
enfeebled in the one case by illness 
and medical treatment, and in the 
other by age, displayed all the 
tokens of moping melancholy. 

From the first, although there 
was a lucid interval of nearly six 

ears, his recovery was doubtful. 

e passed indeed from a state of 
depression and despair to one of 
religious enthusiasm, and reverted 
to this period in after days as the 
only green spot in the waste of his 
life. But if the few letters written 
by Cowper at this period be com- 

yared with the letters written by 
1im after his second recovery, a 
striking difference between them 
will be perceived. In the former 
he avoids or hurries over every 
circumstance and incident not 
directly connected with his reli- 


gious exaltation, forms and an- 
nounces to his correspondents his 
resolve to retire from the world, 
displays little or none of his 
natural humour, ignores literature 
believes every moment not devoted 
to prayer or serious reading mis- 
spent, and coldly rejects the soli- 
citations of his friends and rela- 
tives, as often as they invite him, 
to resume his place among them. 

We shall not repeat the oft-told 
tale of the commencement and 
confirmation of his friendship with 
the Unwin family. Their praises 
are recorded wherever Cowper's 
name is held in reverence. But 
we cannot pass over in silence his 
intercourse with John Newton, for 
Newton, though a good, and in 
some respects a most remarkable 
man, was a most dangerous tem- 
poral and spiritual adviser for 
Cowper and many others at the 
time. 

I believe (says Newton, in a letter to 
his beneficent friend Thornton) my name 
is up about the country for preaching 
people mad. I suppose we have near a 
dozen in different degrees disordered in 
their heads, and most of them, I believe, 
truly gracious people. 

In Cowper's case there can be 
little doubt that Newton’s in- 
judicious treatment precipitated, 
if it did not actually produce, the 
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second accession of madness. The 
probability of this belief is con- 
firmed by the statement of Lady 
Hesketh. 


Mr. Newton (she wrote several years 
afterwards to her sister Theodora) is an 
excellent man, I make no doubt, and to 
a strong-minded man like himself might 
have been of great use; but to such a 
mind, such a tender mind, and to such a 
wounded yet lively imagination as our 
cousin’s, I am persuaded that eternal 
praying and preaching were too much. 
Nor could it, I think, be otherwise. One 
only proof of this I will give you, which 
our cousin mentioned a few days ago in 
casual conversation. He was mentioning 
that for one or two summers he had 
found himself under the necessity of 
taking his walk in the middle of the day, 
which he thought had hurt him a good 
deal ; but (continued he) I could not help 
it, for it was when Mr. Newton was here, 
and we made it a rule to pass four days 
in the week together. We dined at one; 
and it was Mr. Newton’s rule for tea to 
be on table at four o'clock, for at six we 
broke up. Well then (said I) if you had 
your time to yourself after six, you would 
have good time for an evening’s walk, I 
should have thought. ‘No,’ said he, 
‘after six we had service or lecture, or 
something of that kind, which lasted till 
supper.’ 


Nor was this all. At the Temple, 
Cowper had divided his time 
between literature, the society of 
cheerful and intelligent persons— 
Colman, Lloyd, Bonnel Thornton, 
Thurlow, and others —and the 
lively and loving domestic circle 
at his uncle Ashley’s. At Hun- 
tingdon he had picked up a 
few oddities, who amused him; 
established himself with the 
Unwins, who soon regarded him 
as a son and a brother ; and enjoyed 
weekly visits from his brother J ohn, 
a fellow of Bennet College, Cam- 
bridge— 

A man of worth, 
A man of letters and of manners too. 


And this was wholesome society 
for one who was naturally cheerful 
though not strong of spirit. But 
after his removal to Olney, all that 
had soothed and gladdened his life 
was overcast. The young Unwins 
married and went to other homes ; 
Mrs. Unwin was a widow ; and the 
sudden death of her husband had 
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disposed her to unwonted gloom 
and austerity. She chose Olney 
for her residence because Mr. 
Newton lived there ; and the place 
needed not his stern and ‘ crazing’ 
ministration to render it a 
depressing abode. The town was 
(and is) mean and ugly ; its popu- 
lation most ignorant and poor ; the 
country around it a swamp for six 
months in the year; and if the 
scenery differed from the flats of 
Holland, it differed for the worse, 
inasmuch as it lacked the bright- 
looking mills and homesteads that 
relieve the eye with the prospect 
of comfort and industry. Even 
in such a prison-house the quiet 
soul of Cowper might have found 
a restingplace, had he not been 
bound, so long as he was sane, by 
the laws of a hard taskmaster. 
Newton’s doors were open to no 
guests but such as were like-minded 
with himself, men to whom the 
world was Satan’s proper demesne, 
who regarded literature and the 
arts as Satan’s nets for ensnaring 
souls, and the graces and gifts of 
society—such as Cowper had en- 
joyed in London—as things calling 
for repentance, as idle words to be 
accounted for. One species of lite- 
rature, indeed, the curate of Olney 
encouraged —the composition of 
hymns ; and some of Cowper’s best 
lyrical effusions were of this kind, 
But although a few of Cowper's 
‘Olney Hymns’ breathe a spirit of 
hope ana assurance, the greater 
number of them is tinged either 
with doctrines or sentiments of 
despair. From hopeful strains he 
speedily passed to such utterances 
as the following: 


My former hopes are fled, 
My terror now begins ; 

I feel, alas! that I am dead 
In trespasses and sins. 


Ah! whither shall I fly ? 
I hear the thunder roar, 

The law proclaims destruction nigh, 
And vengeance at the door. 


Such were his relaxations. What 
was Cowper’s work! ‘ Newton,’ we 
are told by Cecil, ‘used to consider 
him as a sort of curate, and set 
him to visit the sick and afflicted 
: : os 
in that large and necessitous parish. 
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Rosaline’s prescription to walk the 
hospitals and to divert the patients, 
may have been wholesome for the 
mocking Lord Biron; but she would 
have set the melancholy Cowper a 
very different task. Mr. Newton 
treated his patient with the discre- 
tion of Dr. Sangrado. Cowper, 
whose diffidence was insurmount- 
able, was required to expound the 
Scriptures at prayer meetings, to 
pray by the sick bed of the poorest 
cottager, to guide the devotions of 
some miserable being who sought to 
atone for an ill-spent life by a 
momentary repentance, ‘That 
under such a regimen he relapsed, 
is less surprising than that he 
should have recovered. Three 
years of almost silent despair were 
the result of this spiritual bondage. 

The opinion which at one time 
found favour with many people, 
that religion was the cause of 
Cowper’s insanity, has long been 
refuted by facts and dates in face 
of which there is no room for opin- 
ion. He was mad at fourteen ; he 
was mad at twenty-five, when the 
application of a quack medicine 
drove an eruption on his face into 
his system; he was mad while 
Newton was buying slaves on the 
Gambia and selling them at Kings- 
ton in Jamaica. But whether Mr. 
Newton was the person to deal 
wisely with such a case as Cowper's, 
is another question, which has 
perhaps been now sufficiently 
answered. 

We cannot, however, part on ill 
terms with John Newton. Reve- 
rence, if not liking, is due to him. 
He had been trained in a hard 
school, having been captain of a 
Liverpool slave-ship ; he had quitted 
that occupation from aversion, not 
so much to buying and selling black 
men, as to the profane life and 
conversation of the white men 
among whom his lot had been cast. 
He became one of the most active 
of the Low Church clergy of that 
day. He was a Calvinist of the 
Straitest sort. He breathed out 
threatenings and slaughter against 
all who presumed to think there 
could be safety out of the Geneva 
pale. He was a John Knox trans- 
planted into the eighteenth century, 
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but void of the learning, the 
humour, and occasional generosity 
of the Scotch Boanerges. He was 
a converting engine; hammering 
and driving the wedges of predes- 
tination into the hard heads of the 
Bedfordshire peasantry. He was 
an earnest, fearless, self-sacrificing, 
and self-deluding man, neither 
resting himself, nor suffering any 
within his reach to rest. His bow 
was always bent, his sword always 
whetted ; a thousand years earlier 
he would have been a Dunstan or 
a Dominic; in his own days he 
crushed the humble, though he 
sometimes quelled the proud. ° 

Over Cowper’s third and last 
season of tribulation we draw the 
veil. He could not a third time 
wrestle against, as he himself 
happily termed it, ‘the foe in the 
citadel ; for ‘non eadem erat nec 
mens, nec cetas, he was an old man 
in years, and an older in sorrows. 
Amid the real terrors of Tasso’s 
prison, amid the imaginary ones of 

ante’s vision, no one is more 
appalling than a dream which 
Cowper describes to his confidant, 
Teedon—parcel fool, parcel knave, 
whom the poet fancied a ‘truly 
gracious person : 

I was visited by a horrible dream, in 
which I seemed to be taking a final leave 
of my dwelling, and of every object with 
which I had been familiar, on the evening 
before my execution. I felt the tenderest 
regret at the separation, and looked for 
something durable to carry away with me 
as a memorial. The iron hasp of the 
garden door presenting itself, I was on 
the point of taking it away, but reflecting 
that the heat of the fire in which I was 
going to be tormented would fuse the 
metal, and that it would therefore only 
serve to increase my insupportable misery, 
I left it. I then awoke to all the terror 
with which the reality of such circum- 
stances would fill me. 


The melancholy of Cowper is 
contained in no one of the species 
enumerated by Jaques, for it sprang 
neither from exhausted passion nor 
over-active imagination: neither 
had it anything in common, as Sir 
Egerton Brydges has observed, with 
the profound contemplativeness of 
Browne, or with the curious fancy 
of Burton. It was merely physical 
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disease; it depressed without 
stimulating his mental powers ; it 
was an incubus, which, when shaken 
off, left him a tranquil and even a 
cheerful man. He could write 
John Gipin in one night, though 
he had retired in sadness to rest : 
his disorder rarely visited him 
while he was composing the 7'ask 
or translating Homer; and if it 
returned to him when he under- 
took to edit Milton, it was, in some 
measure, because he felt his own 
exceeding unfitness for the work. 
In his Letters, even more than in 
his Poems, we find the real Cowper, 
and therefore we will devote the 
remainder of our narrowing limits 
to his correspondence. 

Southey, in his admirable bio- 
graphy of Cowper, somewhat 
roundly pronounces him to be the 
best of English letter-writers. The 
acceptation of the superlative 
epithet will, in this case, depend 
in some measure upon the tastes 
and habits of those who read 
Cowper’s Correspondence. 

Those who relish vivid off-hand 
pictures of foreign scenes and 
manners will doubtless give the 
preference to Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu’s letters: they who like 
to see the wires that move the 
political mechanism of the time 
to have the gossip of clubs and 
coteries neatly served up with spice 
and sauces, will set Horace Wal- 
pole foremost: and a third class 
may have more sympathy with the 
delicate humour and grateful sen- 
timent of Gray. Southey’s pre- 
dilection for Cowper’s Letters may 
have arisen from the circumstance 
that he, too, for many months in 
each year, and for many years of 
his life, lived apart from the world, 
and heard few voices except those 
of his own family circle. The 
gorgeous panorama of mountain 
and lake that daily greeted 
Southey’s eyes from his library 
window, was very different from 
the tame and melancholy scenery 
which Cowper for so many years 
beheld at Olney ; and the letters 
which Southey was constantly re- 
ceiving were much more full of the 
world and its doings than were 
Cowper’s missives from Unwin, 
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Newton, and Mrs. King. Yet with 
every allowance for a bias on his 
biographer’s part, Cowper may be 
securely pronounced to be one of 
the best of English letter-writers, 
His language is always easy, racy, 
and idiomatic. He never dreamt of 
any one but his correspondents 
reading his letters, and so he wrote 
them without reserve. He thought 
not of style, and therefore he wrote 
naturally. His powers of obser- 
vation and description were of a 
high order. His sentiments, unless 
when tinged by religious gloom, 
are noble and generous; and he 
possessed, even in his dark hours, 
an inexhaustible fund of subtle 
and genial humour, which occa- 
sionallyamounted even tofun. Much 
of Cowper’s reputation as a poet 
was founded upon the grace and 
felicity of his occasional verses, 
and consequently some of that 
reputation has passed away with 
the occasion. But this defect in 
his verse does not apply to his 
epistolary prose; on the contrary, 
the more his letters record the 
daily habits of his life, the more 
agreeable they are to the reader. 
And it is really marvellous how 
much he found to record in his 
sequestered and unvaried existence 
at Olney. That town, the most 
northerly in Buckinghamshire, con- 
sisted, in 1767, of one long street, 
the houses built of stone, but the 
far greater number thatched; the 
church large and remarkable for 
its lofty spire. A great proportion 
of the A vrs were miserably 
poor: and lace-making, a sedentary 
and unwholesome employment, was 
the staple business of the place. 
Society Cowper had none, unless 
Lady Austin, or his cousin, Harriet 
Hesketh, came down thither for 
the summer, or when, some years 
after his residence in Olney Market, 
he acquired the friendship of 
‘Maria and Catharina’ at Weston 
Hall. Mrs. Unwin is said to have 
been a well-read woman ; but we 
suspect that her virtues were more 
conspicuous in the sick room and 
the kitchen than in the parlour, 
and that her literary tastes were 
bounded by a narrow verge of 
calvinistic authors to whom the 
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Graces and the Muses were equally 
strangers. Books, again, Cowper 
for many years had absolutely none. 
He had parted with a valuable 
library when he gave up his cham- 
bers in the Temple, and never re- 
laced it. Joseph Hill, indeed, sent 
uim fish, and Mrs. King fine linen 
for the neck; but he was obliged 
to borrow a Latin dictionary of 
Unwin, when able to resume his 
early studies, having only at the 
time on his shelves a solitary Virgil. 
— TI nunc et versus tecum meditare 
canoros. To be an entertaining 
correspondent with such a ‘beg- 
arly account of empty boxes,’ 
demanded and displayed no ordi- 
nary stock of invention and well 
remembered knowledge. That he 
remembered so much, is an indi- 
rect proof that his idleness in 
London pertained to law rather 
than literature. That he remarked 
and delineated so well the trivial 
objects around him, is direct proof 
that, although his mind on one sub- 
ject was diseased, on all other 
topics it retained its native forces 
and alacrity. 

Perhaps already a writer of letters 
is a sort of fossil curiosity—that is, 
provided always the writer be of 
the masculine gender. Rowland 
Hill and his inventions have nearly 
made him an extinct species. We 
are hecome a pigmy people in this 
respect. We write on duodecimo 
in place of quarto-paper ; we com- 
mit messages, not epistles to the 
post; and we send the county 
newspaper to a friend if we wish 
him to learn the occurrences in our 
town or village. But it was not so 
in Cowper’s days. Letter-writing 
was then among the duties or the 
pleasures of life. People wrote to 
a friend whom they had not seen 
for a score of years, and perhaps 
were likely never to see in this 
world, to tell him what they had 
for dinner, who revoked at whist, 
how the last pipe of particular old 
pos turned out, how the crops 
ooked ; how a second cousin was 
blest with a thirteenth child, or 
how the whole family, servants, 
horses, and all, had been bled and 
physicked, as usual, at Michaelmas 
time. Now all this glory has 
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passed away; and among other 
arts, that of filling, folding, and 
sealing a letter so that it may not 
look like a missive from John the 
footman, or Margery the cook, is 
nearly lost. A letter not scripta a 
tergo, not stretching over three 
sides of Bath post to the very 
margin of the seal, unless it came 
from some curt lawyer, advising 
you of his having commenced an 
action against you, was accounted 
an injury. The ninepence or shil- 
ling which such disappointing bre- 
vities cost was compensated for by 
putting the household on short 
allowance of ale or butter for a 
week, The only excuse for writing 
concisely was an announcement 
that you were appointed a judge or 
a bishop, or that a long-looked-for 
apoplexy had carried off a rich 
aunt. Cowper stands nearly the 
limitary column of this species of 
composition. Wordsworth wrote 
but few letters, and those only on 
some stirring theme of politics or 
poetry. Shelley’s letters breathe 


all the fervour and all the grace of 
his org omy spirit; but, like so 


much of his verse, are too ethereal 
for general taste. Southey wrote 
with a zeal worthy of the past, but 
his letters are mostly occupied with 
his own writings in esse or in posse ; 
and when they enter on general 
topics, read like embryo articles 
for the next Quarterly. Coleridge’s 
humour in correspondence is ele- 
phantine, and his wisdom the wis- 
dom of the /riend and the Morn- 
ing Post. Byron and Scott, living 
more than their contemporaries in 
the world, wrote with more pith 
and animation ; but the correspon- 
dence of neither is comparable to 
Cowper’s for purity of diction, 
liveliness of manner, or even fer- 
tility in subjects. Cowper may 
thus be accounted the Omega of a 
class of literature which, since the 
days of Popeand Swift, has afforded 
so much entertainment, and so 
many helps and side-lights to the 
history ot the English people. 

The most frequent topic in 
Cowper’s correspondence, after the 
publication of the Zask, is his 
translation of Homer, Of his ori- 
ginal compositions he writes with 
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a good deal of shy apprehension, 
and only to his more intimate 
friends. But when he took Homer 
in hand, either bashfulness had 
given way before literary fame, or 
the poet had found, in his own 
opinion, the true vocation of his 
pen. It was a delusion, but there 
was specious ground for it. Cowper 
in a letter to Unwin describes his 
book-knowledge as merely his 
schoolboy lessons extended or con- 
tinued. And his description is 
correct. His acquaintance with 
English history was derived from 
Baker's Chronicle and Mrs. Macau- 
ley’s volumes ; with foreign history, 
from Abbé Raynal’s work on the 
East and West Indies. His other 
gleanings in this field were made 
in the Monthly Review. Such 
science as he possessed, and he 
knew enough to denounce geology 
as anti-Christian, came from Baker 
On the Microscope. The founda- 
tions, however, of his slender stock 
of lore were laid solidly enough on 
the classical basis of the writers in 
use at Westminster School. Among 
these, so far as regards Greek lite- 
rature, the J/liad and Odyssey 
towered like Teneriffe and Atlas. 
In those days it was not the fashion 
to imbue the youthful mind with 
the stories and emotions embodied 
in the Greek drama, nor to lead 
them very far into the scarcely less 
stirring pages of the Greek orators, 
Homer accordingly was the be-all 
and end-all of Cowper's Greek. 
He had read him again and again 
in youth, and it became the ambi- 
tion of his age to present the prince 
of poets in Miltonic garb to his 
countrymen. 

There was a spice of emulation 
in this undertaking. Cowper 
thought that Pope predominated 
too much in English poetry, and 
endeavoured in his own rhymes to 
restore the manlier cadences of 
Dryden. Now, of all Pope’s writ- 
ings, his version of the //iad was 
the one by which he most power- 
fully affected the poetry of his own 
day, and of the next two or three 
generations. The affair was alto- 
gether such a brilliant one! The 
spirit, if not of the liad, yet of the 
tale of Troy, was so well sustained, 
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from the first twang of Apollo's 
bowstring to the valediction pro- 
nounced over Hector’s corpse—the 
brave old Greek was made to speak 
so entirely in the strain of a modern 
gallant—that the public had come 
to regard him as no ancient at all, 
but as a well-bred gentleman, 
nearly as palpable to sight as the 
author of Zhe Campaign, The 
Chase, or the Splendid Shilling. 
Now, Cowper knew enough of 
Homer in particular, and of the 
simplicity of Greek poetry in gene- 
ral, to see that Homer in Pope’s 
version was Homer in masquerade, 
and in spite of his handsome dress 
and epigrammatic sprightliness no 
more resembled the old Ionian 
minstrel, than the Duke of Marl- 
borough resembled Achilles, or Sir 
Cloudesley Shovel, Ulysses. To 
Homer, as transfigured by Pope, he 
said—‘ Bless thee, Bottom, thou 
art translated!’ But he did not see 
that his own representation of him 
was nearly as faulty as Pope's. 
The elder translator had put the 
bard into a suit of clothes as fine 
as those of Beau Clincher in the 
Trip to the Jubilee; the more 
modern one strips off his finery as 
remorselessly as Jack and Martin 
stripped the gold lace off their old 
coats. But what was the result? 
Homer came forth in drab and 
broad beaver!—a very decorous, 
peaceable, and prosy personage, 
sober as became his years, but with 
as little of the divine aflatus as 
might be. 

‘From what you tell me of 
Homer,’ said a New Englander, ‘I 
should like to read him ; 1 should 
say he was a go-a-head party.’ 
The remark, if vernacular, is never- 
theless just. Homer ‘ goes-a-head’ 
uncommonly fast. According to 
the received computation, it is 
now more than two thousand eight 
hundred years since he wrote; or, 
not to beg the question, strolled 
about and sang—and although a 
good deal of poetry has been writ- 
ten in the interim, yet only two 
men in all this time have equalled 
Homer in describing battles be- 
tween man and man, or between 
man and beast. Only two men—and 
they are Shakspeare and Scott— 
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have had the gift to make us feel as 
if we, albeit sitting at our ease, are 
in the presence of a charging host, 
under the walls of a beleaguered 
town, that we hear in the noon of 
night the challenge and the tramp 
of the sentinels, behold the camp- 
fires reddening beneath .the moon, 
hear the neighing of the picketted 
steeds, the baying of the watch- 
dogs, the crashing of the forest, 
the plunging of the lion or the 
boar, and all the tumult and _hair- 
breadth ’scapes of the warrior’s or 
the hunter’s life. Now it is 
scarcely necessary to say that 
neither Pope nor Cowper were the 
men for this sort of work. Pope 
shivered ut every breeze, rarely 
mounted a horse, never beheld a 
camp, unless it were on Hounslow 
Heath, or a lion or a boar, except 
in a caravan. Cowper, although 
more robust and active than Pope 
in his habits, was, like him, also 
averse from field sports, had never 
seen more of war or its image than 
a review of the Guards in Hyde- 
park, or the Honourable Artillery 
Company in Bunhill-fields would 
show him, and sighed for a 
lodge in a wilderness, where war 
and rumours of it might never 
reach him. Perhaps if Mr. Ten- 
nyson would condescend to ‘ revise 
and retouch’ Chapman’s version 
of the Homeric poems, prune its 
excrescences, plane down its rough 
laces, but retain its vigorous and 
armonious passages, England 


might vie with Germany in a ver-- 


nacular Homer. 

Of Cowper as an original poet, 
we have left ourselves little room 
to speak. He isan English classic, 
and will remain so; but we sus- 
pect that already, like many other 
classical writers, he is more praised 
than read. He was succeeded by 
two generations of poets mightier 
than himself; his satires would 
probably now be forgotten, like 
the more powerful satires of Young, 
were they not borne up now, as 
they were formerly brought into 
notice, by the merits of the Z'ask ; 
while of his minor poems, two- 
thirds were written for the occa- 
sion, and derive their present inte- 
rest entirely from their author. 
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He is often, both in lyrical and 
heroic measure, a very slovenly 
workman; his themes are often 
trivial ; his philosophy that of the 
tea-table; his knowledge of the 
world and books such as would 
make a village oracle, or suffice 
for a course of sermons. No poet 
of his rank has dealt more liberally 
in platitudes, social, moral, or poli- 
tical; no one is less endurable 
when he touches in verse on the 
capital interests of mankind. In 
Wordsworth the reader has a guide, 
philosopher, and friend ; in Cow- 
per only an agreeable companion, 
with whom we may converse, or 
nod, if we list. 

For the defective interest of so 
many of his minor poems, the 
author himself is scarcely to blame. 
He wrote them for the pleasure 
or consolation of the recipients, 
and not for the public. It may be 
urged that no few of Wordsworth’s 
shorter pieces would better have 
been suppressed ; but in this case 
the poet who selected and classified 
the offspring of his fancy, is alone 
responsible, But successive editors 
observed that the public, appa- 
rently, could not have too much of 
either Cowper's rhymes or letters, 
and consequently perpetuated, so 
far as printing perpetuates, verses 
of which a schoolboy might have 
been ashamed, and letters which 
Jones might have indited to Brown 
and Robinson. 

To what cause, then, shall we 
ascribe the immediate popularity 
and the permanent reputation of 
William Cowper? We already 
answered this question in part 
when we said that the ma 
world needed a poet, and that the 
verses and letters taken together 
compose an interesting autobi- 
ography. A third cause of the 
position which he attained in his 
own day, and partially retains now, 
is that he embodied in agreeable 
forms scenes which are realized by 
every one, and reflections which 
occur to persons who have no 
imagination,and but slender powers 
of thought. Cowper is one of the 
least exacting of writers. His 
fancy does not move in wide gyra- 
tions ; his lessons may be read as 
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one runs. His style, clear, easy, 
even vernacular, presents no diffi- 
culties, He paints the familiar ; he 
suggests or brings to mind the 
obvious. Does our commendation 
of him rest here? Were this all 
that could be said in behalf of 
Cowper, it would be waste of time 
to descant on his merits. He would 
then be Dr. Watts intensified, or 
at best a tamed and civilized 
Churchill. His well-earned position 
in literature rests on other grounds, 

rst. Without formally entering 
the lists, as Wordsworth did, 
against the Duessa of poetic diction, 
Cowper contributed materially to 
its purgation. From his own 
better compositions he discarded 
epigram, antithesis, and such 
ouecaney as, if written in ae 
would at once be pronounced non- 
sense, and which, when employed 
in verse, rendered ‘poetry a mere 
mechanicart,’ less difficult, perhaps, 
and certainly much less useful, than 
the arts of the tailor and shoe- 
maker. He saw clearly, or he felt 
instinctively, that under the most 
superb and composite styles of 
poetry—a Faery Queen or a Para- 
dise Lost—there was a firm basis 
of good sense, which was wanting 
in the current poetry of his own 
day; that to establish one idiom 
for verse and another for prose, 
was to impoverish the one and not 
to enrich the other, but was, in 
fact, a return to the vices of the 
later schools of Greek and Roman 
poetry ; that of Callimachus and 
Quintus Smyrnzus, on the one 
hand, that of Silius and Ausonius 
on the other. Compared with the 
bombastic feebleness of Hayley or 
Darwin, the simplicity of Cowper 
is the simplicity of Homer or 
Hesiod. ‘To pass from the Botanic 
Garden and the Triumphs of 
Temper to the Task, is like passing 
from the tainted atmosphere of a 
theatre to the fresh and invigorat- 
ing air of Salisbury Plain. 

endly. From the date of the 
Restoration scarcely any poet, 
except Thomson, and he not always, 
studied nature faithfully or pa- 
tiently. The spectacles of art were 
always put on whensoever poets 
found it convenient to describe 
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natural objects. A peculiar tech- 
nology was thought necessary for 
such descriptions. A plain was a 
‘champaign ? woods were always 
‘ verdant :’ streams always ‘purled? 
mountains ‘soared or nodded? 
trees ‘quivered in the breeze? 
gardens were ‘ parterres ? harvests 
were always ‘golden, and rivers 
always ‘silvery.’ There was often 
an unmistakeable air of condescen- 
sion in noticing nature—we beg 
poem, ‘Dame Nature’—at all, 
‘orest, ocean, rocks, and valleys 
were regarded merely as decent 
ornaments and appendages of verse, 
and admissible into it when they 
were properly decked and trimmed 
by the poetic upholsterer. Cowper 
was taken to task by the monthly 
reviewers for alluding to manure, 
although he prudently described 
it as a ‘stercoraceous heap ; and the 
critical reviewers came down upon 
him for lowering verse by mention- 
ing a ‘ greenhouse.’ Then he was 
scandalously inattentive to pro- 
priety in regard of his shepherds, 
woodmen, and peasants. Thomson 
had the grace to name his gleaner 
Lavinia, and his bathing nymph 
Musidora ; whereas Cowper talks 
of crazy Kate, and not of Phyllis ; 
and has not a Thyrsis or a Daphne 
in any one of his rural scenes. We 
can hardly estimate our deliverance 
from bondage to Arcadia, unless 
we turn to such collections of verse 
as Dodsley’s or Pearch’s. We cannot 
recommend our readers to search 
for themselves ; yet should any of 
them be so disposed, it may save 
them time and trouble, if we refer 
them to the Hon. George Lord 
Lyttelton’s Pastoral Lclogues, 
Should these not suffice, we re- 
commend further trial in any one 
of the twelve volumes of that 
poetic cemetery. 

To Cowper, then, we are indebted 
for a return to simple language and 
to faithful descriptions of common 
objects: for true representations of 
humble life, not as it was conven- 
tionally disguised in unreal Arcadia, 
but as it appeared in his daily 
walks among the flats of Bedford- 
shire. To him we also owe the 
extension of the poetic circle to 
subjects which his predecessors had 
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overlooked or considered as_ too 
trivial for their art. He has added 
new charms to the substantial com- 
forts of the tea-table, the news- 
paper, the daily post-bag, the 
garden, the greenhouse, and the 
youltry-yard. He is the poet of 
ng Perhaps the solitude and 
similarity of his life, ‘malignant 
‘as they were to him in some aspects,’ 
contributed to render this his pecu- 
liar province, opened to him and to 
the world ‘fresh woods and pas- 
tures new.’ For describing nature 
indeed, on the grand scale of 
Wordsworth, he had no opportu- 
nities. He had beheld her in no 
one of her sublime or luxuriant 
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forms. He had never travelled 
much at home: he had never 
crossed the Channel. The loftiest 
hill he ever looked on was Beachy 
Head, He had never seen a river 
broader than the Thames at Rich- 
mond ; or a forest more extensive 
than the New Forest. He has been 
eclipsed by two opponents —the 
revival of a taste, or at least a talk, 
about Elizabethan literature; and 
the more formidable presence of 
the literature of the present century 
and the present generation. He ma 

not henceforward be much read, 
but his name has the patent of 
perpetuity, even though it be no 
more than Magni nominis umbra. 


B. D. 






\ HILE the ‘Maclane Treaty’ 

was pending between the 
governments of the two great 
Republics of the North American 
continent, and before it became 
generally known that the negotia- 
tions had been abruptly broken off, 
it was my fortune to be an eye- 
witness of the consternation and 
dismay depicted on the counte- 
nances of the inhabitants of a se- 
cluded Mexican town, who believed 
themselves threatened with speedy 
annexation to the overgrown terri- 
tory of their grasping and unscru- 
pulous neighbour. On the other 
hand, the enterprising citizens of 
the Union scattered throughout 
the country, were filled with joy 
and satisfaction, and already began 
to look upon the broad pasture- 
lands, the fertile Peat fields, 
and inexhaustible mines lying be- 
tween the Rio Grande del Norte 
and the Gulf of California, as their 
proper and legitimate prey. Pre- 
vious, indeed, to the events which 
have taken place during the past 
year in America, and which’ pro- 
mise to establish there in future 
that balance of power which has 
hitherto been wanting to restrain 
the ambition of the Anglo-Saxon 
race, political observers in Europe 
had come to regard it as inevitable 
that the national independence of 
Mexico should ae follow to 
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the grave her long-lost prosperity 
and domestic peace. 

It appeared to be tacitly admitted 
on all sides that the annexation, by 
purchase or conquest, of the rich 
provinces of the ill-fated ‘sick 
man’ of the Western Hemisphere, 
must be allowed to proceed un- 
checked and unopposed, at the dis- 
cretion of the ambitious and im- 
yatient Colossus of the North. The 

ad conduct of the Mexicans them- 
selves, their notorious faithlessness 
in financial matters, and the many 
cases of cruelty and injustice on 
the part of their officials towards 
defenceless foreigners, having long 
alienated from them the sympathy 
of the world, and it being generally 
believed utterly impossible to main- 
tain order or secure any approach 
to good government under native 
rule, the Great Powers more or less 
interested in the question would 
certainly have declined taking any 
active steps to prevent such a con- 
summation. The disruption of that 
mighty Confederation of which 
the southern frontiers stood so 
continually in need of rectification, 
has had the effect of giving a 
respite to a government that lately 
existed only on sufferance, and it is 
evident that the march of the hi- 
therto irresistible Anglo-American 
from the valley of the Mississippi 
to the city of Montezuma, is no 
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longer so clearly a matter of ‘ mani- 
fest destiny,’ as the writers and 
politicians of the United States had 
almost habituated the nations of 
Europe to believe. At the same 
time, it is still possible that such an 
inroad may be attempted after the 
conclusion of the civil war, in spite 
of the jealous watchfulness with 
which the North and South may 
be expected to regard each other's 
movements for many years to come, 
and it is also apparent that the 
absorption or dismemberment of 
Mexico cannot now with propriety 
be tamely acquiesced in by the 
nation that has ever taken the lead 
in the protection of the weaker 
races of mankind. It unfortunately 
happens that the government most 
desirous of annexing it, and enjoy- 
ing the greater facilities for the 
attainment of that end, is precisely 
the one that every friend to his 
species would be most unwilling 
to see in possession of the magni- 
ficent prize. The same statesmen 
who for years have advocated in 
Congress the acquisition of the 
island of Cuba by fair means or 
foul, and who are perfectly aware 
of the fact that it is absolutely 
necessary to enlarge the area occu- 


pied by slavery in order that the 
institution may continue to be a 
source of profit, are ready, as soon 


as their difficulties with the 
Federal Government are arranged, 
to launch numerous bands of well- 
armed adventurers over the frontier 
of the Rio Grande, and to seize 
upon that rich heritage which the 
descendants of the Spanish con- 
querors have turned to so little 
account. It would, indeed, be a 
serious blow to the hopes of phi- 
lanthropists, and to the highest 
interests of civilization, should 
Mr. Jefferson Davis and his fellow- 
citizens succeed as they anticipate 
in subduing Mexico, and thus re- 
introduce slavery into a country 
where it was voluntarily abolished 
more than thirty years ago, It is 
true that the system of labour 
since prevailing is faulty in many 
respects ; but it is infinitely milder, 
ne gives far greater promise of 
future amendment, than the fixed 
and well-regulated despotism so 
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fiercely and conscientiously main- 
tained in the cotton kingdom on 
the northern shores of the Gulf. 
Those persons who are unwilling to 
believe that ‘production’ ought to 
be the sole end and aim of human 
exertion, would consider it but a 
poor compensation for such a 
change—so terrible in its effects 
upon the condition of several’ 
millions of the most defenceless 
of our fellow-creatures — in the 
increased amount of exports from 
Vera Cruz and Tampico, or the 
possibility of more attention being 
yaid to the claims of English bond- 
1olders. For not only would the 
conquering slave-owners carry with 
them to Mexico that surplus Negro 
population which a few years ago 
it was attempted to force upon 
Kansas, but the intention has been 
openly avowed of reducing to the 
condition of slaves the village 
Indians and peons who at present 
till the soil, and also every Mexican 
whose complexion may show that 
any appreciable portion of the des- 
pised aboriginal blood fiows in his 
veins. In spite of those inevitable 
consequences, many persons might 
feel disposed to assent to a con- 
—< which would certainly have 
the immediate result of causing a 
considerable addition to be made 
to the material wealth of the world; 
and perhaps a few of the foreign 
residents in the Republic might 
hail the Americans as deliverers, 
and think themselves fortunate in 
the prospect of being protected in 
life and property by even that 
measure of law and order which 
prevails in the Southern States of 
the ci-devant Union. Even they, 
after having been subjected for 
some time to the amenities atten- 
dant upon the domination of the 
‘natural masters of the Continent, 
would probably begin to think that 
some forms of civilization were 
scarcely preferable to barbarism, 
and that they would have acted 
more wisely if, instead of favour- 
ing revolution, they had heartily 
assisted in the pacification of the 
country under its ancient rulers. 
European residents, however, have 
never been generally favourable 
to the aggressions of the Anglo- 
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Americans, and it is rather towards 
their own governments that they 
are in the habit of looking for 
protection. The armed intervention 
of the Powers of the Old World has 
lately been besought by merchants 
and mining speculators, groaning 
under the forced loans and other 
outrages to which they have been 
subjected by the various official 
brigands who assume the style and 
title of general or governor, and 


claim to represent the principles of ° 


order or of liberty. With the ter- 
rible cry of ‘death to foreigners’ 
ringing in their ears, it is natural 
enough that they should have 
made this appeal; and many of 
them are no doubt of opinion that 
an efficient remedy for that chronic 
state of anarchy which afflicts their 
adopted home is only to be found 
in the presence of an English or 
French military force. Nor is it 
surprising that their ideas upon 
this point should be shared by 
numbers of their sympathising 


countrymen on this side of the 
Atlantic, especially by those who 
are directly interested in the main- 
tenance of public tranquillity in the 


war-worn Mexican Republic. 

It is commonly assumed by 
persons imperfectly acquainted 
with the people of Mexico, and 
also by those who are interested 
in representing their character and 
motives in the most unfavourable 
light, that the intense dislike to 
foreigners which is so frequently 
to be met with even among the 
more intelligent classes of society 
is to be ascribed solely to the blind 
and brutal bigotry of a semi- 
civilized race, easily excited to rob 
and murder ‘heretics,’ of whose 
superior wealth and position the 
true believer is also envious, and 
whose beneficial influence upon 
the country he is utterly unable to 
comprehend. Without attempting 
in the slightest degree to hide the 
atrocities of the savage mobs that 
have so often endangered, or actu- 
ally taken, the lives of unoffending 
Europeans,—while deeply sympa- 
thizing with those who lone suf- 
fered from the bloody decrees and 
nefarious extortions of ‘Conserva- 
tive’ or ‘Constitutional’ leaders,— 
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I am forced to acknowledge that 
the conduct of the foreign residents 
themselves has often been far from 
blameless ; and that the spirit of 
animosity towards them which has 
occasionally produced such lamen- 
table catastrophes, in reality owes 
its origin to a variety of causes, 
some of which are by no means 
inexcusable. The more ignorant 
Mexicans are, indeed, in the habit 
of making indiscriminate accusa- 
tions, and of confounding under 
one common denomination the va- 
rious strangers who dwell amongst 
them; but it is not difficult to 
bring a distinct and separate charge 
against the protégés of each separate 
embassy. 

It is but just, however, to re- 
mark that the Germans—who are 
exceedingly numerous, and gene- 
rally extremely prosperous — give 
less umbrage to the natives than 
do the subjects of any of those 
governments that are more prompt 
with diplomatic remonstrance or 
armed protection ; and that, owing 
perhaps to the impossibility of 
calling upon the commander of a 
frigate to adjust their disputes, it 
but rarely happens that commercial 
Teutons come into collision with 
the authorities of the sea-port 
towns, 

The citizens of the United States 
have always engrossed the largest 
share of Mexican hatred ; although 
from the sad necessities of their 
position, the chiefs of one of the 
great parties by which the nation 
is divided have constantly looked 
for support to the Federal Govern- 
ment at Washington. 

National pride is a feeling that 
never entirely dies in the hearts 
of men, however degenerate, who 
speak the language of Castile ; and 
it is not without humiliation that 
they reflect on the manner in which, 
since the date of its independence, 
their country has lost those mighty 
territories, stretching from within 
a hundred miles of the mouth of 
the Mississippi to the shores of the 
North Pacific, and which are nearly 
equal in extent, though not in 
value, to all that remains. They 
are well aware of the fact, that for 
many years the Americans have 
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complacently looked upon Mexico 
as a highly convenient piéce de 
resistance, from which a slice might 
be taken whenever a President was 
desirous of gaining a temporary 
popularity by ministering to the 
vanity and the covetousness of his 
fellow-citizens; and a covert in- 
sult has usuzlly been suspected 
in every word and action of 
the independent adventurers who 
flocked southward with the inten- 
tion of reconnoitring their future 
possessions. 

It is asserted, also, that several 
Ministers of the United States at 
the city of Mexico have conducted 
themselves rather as viceroys than 
as diplomatists ; while others have 
been accused, not, perhaps, without 
justice, of artfally encouraging 
those intrigues and conflicts which 
tended so much to hasten the final 
ruin of the Republic. Nor can the 
occupation of their country by the 
victorious armies of Scott and 
Taylor be easily forgotten, nor the 
atrocities committed by the fierce 
and undisciplined volunteers of the 
South-Western States, who took 
every opportunity of venting their 
long-nourished feelings of dislike 
to the despised and vanquished 
‘Greasers, The Mexicans appre- 
ciate clearly the difference which 
existed between the conduct of 
those wild partisans and that of 
the regular army, the brave and 
high-minded officers of which were 
deeply disgusted at the excesses of 
their rude companions in arms. 
In the expeditionary force, how- 
ever, that. marched from Vera Cruz 
to the capital, as in that which 
fought at Buena Vista and Mon- 
terey, the volunteer element was 
in such proportion as to stamp a 
character on the whole, totally 
undeserved by the Irish and Ger- 
man ‘mercenaries, of whom the 
generals would have much pre- 
ferred to have had their armies 
entirely composed. 

The standing grievance, how- 
ever, which constantly irritates the 
people of Mexico against the free 
and enlightened masters of the 
Continent, is the frequent occur- 
rence and the perpetual dread of 
filibustering attacks on their de- 
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fenceless Northern frontier. It 
would be impossible to enumerate 
all the bands of free companions 
that have at different times me- 
naced Chihuahua and Sonora, and 
who are always ready to cross the 
border for the purpose of afford- 
ing active sympathy to any factious 
governor or ambitious guerilla 
chieftain who may meditate a petty 
coup-d état hostile to the integrity 
of the Republic. Such were the 
means by which Carvajal in 1851-2 
succeeded in embarrassing the Go- 
vernment of President Arista ; 
and since the attempts of Colonel 
Crabbe and other Californian des- 
peradoes in 1857, the inhabitants of 
the North-Western provinces have 
never for a day felt themselves 
completely safe. It was in the 
peninsula of Lower California, and 
in the neighbouring State of 
Sonora, that the arch-filibuster 
Walker first tried his wings, being 
induced to undertake that unsuc- 
cessful expedition, as he declared 
in a proclamation unrivalled asa 
masterpiece of hypocritical as- 
surance, by a tender consideration 
for the welfare of the people of 
those countries, whom he believed 
to have been overlooked and neg- 
lected by the Central Government. 
Thousands of Mexicans who have 
had personal experience of the 
blessings of American supremacy 
in Upper California, have also con- 
tributed not a little to disseminate 
amongst their countrymen a pro- 
found distrust of the ‘Gringo’ form 
of civilization. The sad tale of the 
wrongs and oppressions they en- 
dured while searching for gold in 
the ravines of the Sierra Nevada, 
the manner in which they were so 
often driven by powerful rivals 
from the placers they had dis- 
covered with that keen mining in- 
stinct characteristic of their race, 
and the systematic plunder to 
which they were for a long time 
subjected by a strong party of 
armed ruffians in possession of the 
ferry on the Rio Colorado, which it 
Was necessary to cross in order to 
return home, have inspired the 
— of Mexico with a dread of 
oreigners in general, and a parti- 
cular determination to resist to the 
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uttermost the ‘manifest destiny’ of 
the Anglo-Saxon race, 

Even those foreign residents to 
whom it would be impossible to 
attribute designs of viahok spolia- 
tion or conquest, have by no means 
escaped the imputation of occa- 
sionally taking part in the politics 
of the Republic in a manner dis- 
creditable to themselves, and tend- 
ing to the subversion of public 
order. 

They have been accused—and it 
would be extremely difficult to 
disprove the charge—of taking 
every opportunity of evading the 
payment of those customs dues on 
which the Government mainly de- 

ends for revenue, and even of 

aving frequently excited émeutes 
in the sea-port towns, in order to 
enjoy from time to time a satur- 
nalia of contraband trade. The 
ports on the Pacific have been 
peculiarly notorious as receptacles 
for smuggled goods, and ie for 
the occurrence of pronunciamientos 
curiously simultaneous with the 
entry of foreign vessels, and sup- 
posed to be got up at the instiga- 
tion of British or French mer- 
chants desirous of extending a 
practical knowledge of the benefits 
of unrestricted commerce, and at 
the same time of profiting largely 
by their teachings. 

Such practices are said not to be 
wholly unknown even at Vera 
Cruz, but it is in places farther re- 
moved from the capital that they 
are described as being most exten- 
sively carried on. The mode of 
operation which is believed to be 
resorted to, when it is desired to 
introduce a quantity of merchan- 
dize into the country without the 
interference of a custom-house 
official, is extremely characteristic 
of the state of society in Mexico, 
and partially explains the source 
of those high profits which recon- 
cile Europeans to a residence in 
cities where they are exposed to so 
many dangers. The heads of a 
few mercantile houses who are in 
expectation of consignments of 
hardware and calicos, having pre- 
viously arranged a programme 
among themselves, take an oppor- 
tunity of waiting upon the State- 
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Governor or other Gefe politico of 
the district, and propose to com- 
pound with him on favourable 
terms for the duties to which their 
property is liable. Representing 
to him that it is absolutely impos- 
sible to import at all if cargoes are 
to be subjected to the absurdly 
high tariff that is nominally in 
force, they express themselves con- 
fident that he will relax it for a 
short time with mutually bene- 
ficial results. They are generous 
enough to offer perhaps a third part 
of the sum which ought to become 
due according to the strict letter of 
the law, and they are prepared to 
produce at once half the amount 
which they agree to pay. The 
other half they engage themselves 
to hand over at the expiration of 
six months, or to employ in can- 
celling State bonds, or otherwise 
lightening the cares of a com- 
plaisant governor. Should he con- 
sent to this arrangement—and un- 
less he is very self-willed or 
peculiarly confident of the stability 
of his power, it is probable that he 
will do so after more or less bar- 
gaining and delay—matters re- 
main quiet in the town, the mer- 
chants are enriched, the inhabi- 
tants are furnished with manufac- 
tured goods at moderate prices, and 
every one is satisfied. If, however, 
the Gefe politico happens to be a 
man of obstinate and intractable 
disposition, or new to office, and 
disposed to carry things with a 
high hand, a very different result 
is to be anticipated. Ina Mexican 
province it is never difficult to find 
an individual who is able and 
willing to conduct the first steps 
of a revolution. The ready instru- 
ment of disorder is generally either 
a former ruler of the State, who 
longs to be restored to his old posi- 
tion, or a young militaire, the 
commander, perhaps, of the Na- 
tional Guard, who has acquired a 
reputation for courage, and is sup- 
posed to possess influence over the 
soldiery and the. populace. Sueh 
a man is sought out by the dis- 
appointed merchants, and the 
simple question is put to him, 
‘ Quanto vale un pronunciameento ? 
‘How much will it cost to over- 
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turn the present Governor, and 
allow us the benefit of a few weeks 
of anarchy? The politician to 
whom the path of ambition is thus 
opened, is of course in want of 
money, and being daring and un- 
scrupulous, it is probable that he 
will be perfectly willing to embark 
in any enterprise offering the 
slightest prospect of repairing his 
fortune. 

A bargain is soon struck, there- 
fore, and the peaceful foreign resi- 
dents retire to their dwellings and 
calmly await the progress of events. 
Soon afterwards the streets resound 
with the noise of musketry ; the air 
is rent by the loud vivas of an en- 
thusiastic people. The unfortunate 
Governor is deserted by his troops, 
for a very small sum will at any 
time induce the military to ‘ pro- 
nounce ; and he either makes a 

recipitate retreat to amore friendly 
ocality, or he remains too long 
and is thrown -into prison, The 
leader of the movement then 
comes forward with the inevitable 
‘plan, which is so prominent a 
feature in every Mexican émeute ; 
and after a short period of utter 
confusion matters are settled upon 
a new basis, which, however 
much it may otherwise differ from 
the one which preceded it, is dis- 
tinguished of course by the same 
fatal instability. There is never 
wanting a pretext for revolution, 
and a ‘ good cry,’ to make the rest- 
less and disaffected rally round the 
standard of revolt. ‘ Liberty, ‘the 
Church,’ ‘the Constitution of 1844’ 
or ‘ of 1857, are equally serviceable 
for this purpose ; and while one of 
those meaningless phrases is fran- 
tically shouted in the Plaza, the 
foreign ships enter the harbour 
without being annoyed by fiscal 
exactions, and the European mer- 
chant exults in the success of 
his politico-commercial operation. 
Mexicans who are sincerely inte- 
rested in the welfare of their coun- 
try—and even at the present day 
there are many. such—habitually 
express themselves grieved and 
scandalized by proceedings which 
tend to diminish the power and 
prestige of the central authority, to 
demoralize all classes of society, 
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and to render it impossible to carry 
on any species of government. 
Among the local pronunciamientos 
attributed to the influence of fo- 
reign residents, that which took 
place at Mazatlan in July, 1852, is 
generally cited as a flagrant case, 
Upon that occasion Don Francisco 
de la Vega was hurled from power 
by General Valdez; the city de- 
clared its independence, and was 
for a time detached from the State 
of Sinaloa, in order to become a 
depot for contraband goods, 

Similar events took place during 
the same year in the neighbouring 
State of Guadalajara ; and the con- 
tinual apprehension which prevails 
at the city of Mexico of a stoppage 
of revenue from such a cause, ex- 
plains in some degree the small 
amount of favour with which fo- 
reigners have been regarded by 
successive Presidents of the Re- 
public, 

A still graver complaint, involv- 
ing as it does to some extent the 
reputation of the British navy, is 
brought forward by the people of 
Mexico in justification of their 
many breaches of faith towards our 
countrymen. It is alleged that the 
English squadron in the Pacific 
(with regard to vessels on the 
eastern coast I am unable to speak) 
is often employed for the purpose 
of carrying on an illegal traffic in 
specie. The high rate of duty on 
the exportation of silver gives rise 
to a desire on the part of merchants 
to elude payment of it ; and it is 
said that they are assisted in car- 
rying out this object by British 
officers who use their country’s flag 
as a protection to a system of orga- 
nized smuggling. A considerable 
quantity of contraband specie is 
annually transmitted to Europe by 
way of the Isthmus of Panama; 
and it is generally believed on the 
coast that gentlemen wearing her 
Britannic Majesty’s uniform have 
been ready, for an allowance of two 
per cent., to undertake the task of 
secreting upon their persons and 
carrying on board the war-ships of 
England the most formidable loads 
of the precious metal. From Guay- 
mas to Acapulco they are habitu- 
ally spoken of as the ‘ pack-mules’ 
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—mulos de carga—and are sub- 
jected to the sneers of French and 
American naval officers, who are 
wrohibited in the strictest manner 
S their respective Governments 
from engaging in the profitable but 
rather degrading occupation. Every 
Englishman jealous of the honour 
of his country, and who has visited 
a Mexican seaport on the Pacitic, 
must have writhed in listening to 
jocular or contemptuous allusions 
to a practice so unworthy of his 
nation and so unjust to the native 
Government, but the existence of 
which he was utterly unable to 
deny or to disprove. Intelligent 
Mexicans are quite willing to admit 
the impolicy of maintaining laws 
which every one is tempted to 
break, and which at no period have 
been vigorously put in force by the 
authorities or respected by the 
people, but they feel indignant 
when they see their weak Republic 
subjected to insults which would 
not be ventured on towards other 
States of which the conduct affords 
as abundant cause of complaint, 
but which possess the strength 
necessary to make themselves feared 


and their commercial regulations 


observed. It is to be hoped that 
within the last year or two a change 
for the better may have taken place 
in the relations existing between 
British ships of war and foreign 
commercial houses, and between 
those last and the local authorities, 
but it will be long before the 
memory of former transactions can 
be entirely effaced from the minds 
of men. The outrages committed 
by Degollado and Coronado, in the 
State of Guadalajara, were not so 
entirely unprovoked as persons in 
this country may be apt to imagine, 
and the two ‘ Liberal’ generals, in 
attacking the British consulates, 
were probably actuated rather by 
a rude theory of their own on the 
subject of justifiable reprisal, than 
by mere senseless hostility to fo- 
reigners, or rapacious desire for 
plunder. 

In viewing the monotonous scenes 
of perpetually recurring revolution 
by which Mexico has been con- 
vulsed for the last forty years, one 
is almost surprised to find that 
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there should still be in existence 
two political parties with tolerably 
well-defined principles. It might 
have been expected that after such 
a long period of civil war, with all 
its attendant miseries, public men 
would have become so thoroughly 
demoralized as to contend for power 
and spoil alone, without making 
the slightest effort to carry out the 
doctrines they professed. Many 
persons are perhaps of opinion that 
this is the true state of the case at 
present, and that sincere political 
conviction had no appreciable in- 
fluence upon the supporters of 
Santa Anna in his life-long struggle 
for the Dictatorship; that old Al- 
varez was actuated simply by am- 
bition, and not by any aspirations 
after an ideal constitution, when 
he kept the State of Guerrero in a 
condition of chronic revolt; and 
that the still pending contest be- 
tween al Miramon and the 
‘little Indian,’ Don Benito Juarez, 
was originated entirely by the in- 
trigues of the clergy, anxious to re- 
cover some part at least of the 
valuable benefices of which they 
had been summarily deprived by 
President Comonfort. There is no 
doubt, however, that in Mexico 
men still fight for an idea, and that 
amid what appears at first sight a 
chaos of intrigue and corruption, 
amid senseless and interested pro- 
nunciamientos, and ferocious and in- 
decisive wars, politicians not defi- 
cient in sagacity are constantly 
striving to put in practice distinct 
theories of government. The doc- 
trinaires of the New World are as 
enthusiastic as those of Europe ; 
and when convinced of the sound- 
ness of their opinions, are still less 
apt to become sensible of their in- 
applicability to existing circum- 
stances, while their warm Southern 
temperaments render them ex- 
tremely unwilling to entertain 
schemes of compromise and con- 
ciliation. The great struggle be- 
tween the capital and the province 
—between central and local autho- 
rity—by which at some period of 
its history almost every European 
nation has been agitated, and which 
in some of them is hardly yet at 
an end, has hardly gone through 
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its first stages on the other side of 
the Atlantic. Unfortunate circum- 
stances, for the existence of which 
the statesmen of Mexico are rather 
to be pitied than blamed, the total 
want of political education among 
the upper classes during the period 
of Spanish rule, and the unmanage- 
able character of a large proportion 
of the lower orders of the popula- 
tion, have caused the question to 
be tried in Mexico rather by con- 
stant appeals to arms, than by calm 
and regular debate. There is no 
reason, however, to conclude that 
improvement in this respect is 
hopeless, or that a mixed race can 
never become capable of rational 
self-government. 

Two great parties. in their main 
features closely analogous to the 
‘old line Whigs’ and Democrats of 
the United States, have contended 
for supremacy in Mexico ever since 
the day when it threw off the yoke 
of the mother country. There are 
indeed many local feuds and ani- 
mosities which tend to complicate 
and obscure the real point at issue, 
and in a few of the States political 


questions are often forgotten in — 


presence of the rivalries and con- 
tentions between the heads of the 
great territorial families. Nume- 
rous robber chiefs also have at 
different times found it convenient 
to adopt watchwords which they 
neither cared for nor understood, 
and have changed sides in a man- 
ner which, it is but just to remark, 
is far from common among the 
better known leaders of the nation. 
To discriminate between the objects 
aimed at by the opposite factions, 
it is well to discard, or at least to 
use in the most guarded sense, the 
generally unmeaning epithets of 
‘Conservative,’ ‘ Liberal,’ and ‘Con- 
stitutionalist.’ Each party when in 
power has conscientiously striven 
to overturn every institution esta- 
blished by their predecessors, and 
to restore something which in time 
past had enjoyed a brief and trou- 
bled existence ; while even Santa 
Anna, who had little faith in Con- 
stitutions, was by no means unwil- 
ling to grant one of a tolerably 
liberal character, provided that his 
favourite ideas on the subject of 
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centralization were in no way in- 
terfered with. That wily and 
versatile statesman, who inevitably 
makes his appearance at every 
crisis, and who on been repeatedly 
hailed as the saviour of his coun- 
try and twice driven into exile, has 
not indeed been distinguished for 
thorough consistency ; but the 
leading doctrine of that school of 
yoliticlans who for many years 
lees used his name as a rallying- , 
cry, is to concentrate as much as 
possible the powers of government 
at the capital, and to secure in- 
ternal tranquillity by means of a 
large force of regular soldiers. 
Amid all the selfishness and am- 
bition of Santa Anna, there was an 
immense amount of true patriotic 
feeling, and when in power he in- 
yariably made the most laudable 
endeavours, though not always in 
the most judicious manner, to 
organize a system of orderly admi- 
nistration. His extraordinary per- 
tinacity in the defence of his coun- 
try against the most overwhelming 
odds, and the intense unwilling- 
ness which he always evinced to 
consent to any cession of territory 
on the Northern frontier, are how- 
ever the best points in his political 
career; and it is perhaps owing 
a to the dislike felt towards 
im in the United States, and the 
wide circulation of the views most 
popular there, that his name has 
come to be associated with bigoted 
tyranny in a manner which it 
scarcely deserved. His obstinate 
refusal to recognise the indepen- 
dence of Texas was, of course, re- 
garded by the Americans as a piece 
of culpable folly, indicating a nature 
abe of every possible crime. 
The ‘hero of a hundred defeats, 
although by no means a perfect 
character, is very far from being 
the monster described by his ene- 
mies; he is rather the type and 
representative man of Mexico, and 
like the great Lord Shaftesbury, 
his chief source of strength has 
always been the thorough know- 
ledge he possessed of his country- 
men. Almost invariably unsuc- 
cessful in the field, he is yet consi- 
dered to be far from contemptible 
as a general. Brave and generous, 
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he has been frequently guilty of 
extreme cruelty, prepared to defend 
the honour of his country upon 
every occasion, and never despair- 
ing of its safety. He has succeeded 
in amassing an enormous fortune 
when the national treasury was at 
the lowest ebb and the Government 
bankrupt. His political character 
is as strangely compounded of good 
and bad qualities, as his life has been 
chequered by startling vicissitudes, 
Like the limb which he lost in the 
defence of San Juan de Ulloa 
against the French fleet, and which 
was first placed under the altar of 
the cathedral of Puebla and after- 
wards thrown upon a dunghill, he 
has been alternately idolized and 
villified. It would be difficult to 
say whether he loved power for its 
own sake, or merely in order to 
have the pleasure of being called 
‘Serene Highness, and of giving 
away crosses of Santa Guadalupe. 
As it was invariably his practice 
when in power never to acknow- 
ledge a defeat, and to insist upon 
receiving an ovation when he re- 
turned to the capital after the most 
disastrous expeditions, it has been 
supposed by some that he really 
was not perfectly aware of the dif- 
ference between truth and fiction; 
and perhaps this course was as 
much dictated by a natural in- 
sensibility to misfortune as by a 
politic desire to impose on the 
populace. The extraordinary at- 
tachment which he inspired among 
his immediate followers is one of 
the best proofs that the Dictator 
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was not without estimable qualities. 
Upon the occasion of his flight to 
Vera Cruz after his last downfall 
in August, 1855, the Spanish officer 
who commanded his escort—Don 
Luis Perez Gomez, a rough soldier of 
fortune—was offered a very large 
bribe by the chiefs of the Liberal 
party to induce him to deliver ‘old 
wooden-leg’ into their hands, a 
temptation to which few Mexican 
generals would like their adherents 
to be subjected, but which had no 
effect either on the colonel or his 
soldiers. Perhaps the restless 
veteran in his luxurious retreat at 
Havana still cherishes the hope 
of a triumphal return to his old 
position, and in the politics of 
Mexico nothing is impossible. 
The indestructible old man may 
yet be canonized by a repentant 
country. 

The present leader of the Cen- 
tralizing party, the young and 
daring Miramon, is a man whose 
military talents might have won 
him distinction on a wider stage 
than that on which he figures. 
His brilliant gallantry while a 
mere boy, when as a cadet of the 
Military College he fought against 
the American invaders at Chapul- 
tepec, and the sincere enthusiasm 
which he has always shown for the 
cause with which his name has be- 
come identified, are indications of 
a nature worthy of a nobler destiny 
than that of a partisan-leader in 
an endless strife. He, too, has 
fallen after a short tenure of office, 
during which his life 


Was but a battle and a march, 
While like the wind-blast never resting homeless, 
He stormed across the war-convulsed earth, 


Since his first appearance as a 
politician in the beginning of 1858, 
soon after the promulgation of the 
famous ‘ plan of Tacubaya,’ General 


Miramon has commanded in an 
immense number of engagements, 
and in the majority of cases has 
been signally victorious. In capa- 
city for civil affairs, however, he 
was sadly deficient, and the savage 
excesses committed by several of 
his lieutenants, and particularly by 
the notorious Marquez, gradually 
destroyed the hold which he un- 


doubtedly once possessed over the 
minds of his countrymen, and 
paved the way for his overthrow. 
The political ideas of the ‘Con- 
servador’ party during his presi- 
dency, differed but slightly from 
those entertained by Santa Anna. 
There was the usual attempt to 
construct a strong military Govern- 
ment, and the Republic was held 
to be one and indivisible. The 
clergy, who have generally been 
among the chief supporters of 
centralization, tried hard to regain 
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what they had lost by the decree 
of the 28th June, 1856; but it is 
certainly a mistake to suppose that 
they were the sole promoters of 
the reaction which overwhelmed 
Don Ignacio Comonfort after he 
had held the presidency for little 
more than two years. During that 
period, he had certainly shown 
a degree of enlightenment and 
humanity rare among the states- 
men of Mexico; and had the coup- 
@Vétat of December, 1857, been 
carried out according to his inten- 
tion, there is little doubt that he 
would have used the supreme 
power in a manner highly condu- 
cive to the welfare of the nation. 
His popularity, however, received 
a fatal blow, not so much from his 
policy with regard to the secular- 
ization of the property of the 
Church, a measure which the great 
mass of the people cared very little 
about, as from his too intimate 
relations with the American Minis- 
ter, which had the effect of exciting 
general distrust among all classes 
of society. As the members of the 
centralizing party have always toa 
considerable extent looked for 
assistance and encouragement to 
Spain, so those in favour of a 
Federal Republic have often re- 
ceived the most important ‘moral 
aid’ from the United States. The 
Government at Washington has 
generally been willing enough to 
hold the position of bottle-holder 
to the Liberals, for, by so doing, the 
advocates of annexation hoped to 
weaken the tie binding together 
the different States of Mexico, and 
thus render it more easy for those 
in the North to declare their inde- 
pendence, a proceeding which is 
understood in all cases to be merely 
the preliminary step to admission 
into the Anglo-Saxon Confederacy. 
General Vidaurri, the ardent demo- 
crat and opponent of centralization, 
who has been so perpetually occu- 
pied by his favourite scheme of a 
‘Sierra Madre’ Republic, that he 
was unable to afford at the most 
critical moments the slightest aid 
to the nominal chief of his party- 

has always been one of the Mexican 
protégés of the American Govern- 
ment. It was in a great measure 
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by working on the popular dread 
of American influence, that the 
clergy succeeded in turning against 
Comonfort that movement which 
he had himself originally planned ; 
so that the pronunciamiento of 
Tacubaya, instead of elevating him 
to the Dictatorship, became the 
means of forcing him to seek refuge, 
within three months afterwards, in 
the friendly city of New Orleans. 
Comonfort differed in many respects 
from the ordinary type of the Mexi- 
can politician, and he never appears 
to have thoroughly represented the 
feelings even of the party which 
he Jed. Few Liberals, indeed, 
were disposed to go farther in their 
attacks upon the power and privi- 
leges of the Church, but the 
thorough democratic upholders of 
the doctrine of State rights, which 
is the great distinctive article of 
faith with the opponents of Mira- 
mon, are to be found chiefly among 
provincial magnates, The citizens 
of the more remote centres of popu- 
lation are also disposed to resent 
as. tyranny a scheme of government 
which proceeds from the city of 
Mexico. . In their wars of ‘ Consti- 
tutional opposition, they have 
generally been led by the governors 
of outlying States, who were un- 
willing to sink into the position of 
mere provincial prefects, after 
having enjoyed the profit and dig- 
nity of a position of semi-indepen- 
dence. The aged Alvarez, for 
many years the almost absolute 
ruler of the southern portion of 
the Republic, had but few claims 
to be considered a ‘liberal states- 
man,’ in the European sense of the 
word; yet it was his jealousy of 
the encroachments of Santa Anna 
which produced the ‘Plan of 
Ayutla,’ and the series of events 
which resulted in the final expul- 
sion of the Dictator. 

Certainly no nation ever pos- 
sessed a more eccentric politician 
than the semi-civilized Governor 
of the State of Guerrero. The 
‘tiger of the South, as he was 
designated by the partisans of 
Santa Anna, and even sometimes 
by his own friends, living generally 
at a distance from the capital, was 
always ready to march thither when 
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he conceived his interference to be 
required, at the head of a numerous 
army of Pintos, and other Indians 
of the wild mountain region, where 
he ruled with undisputed sway. 
Nearly an Indian himself, with, it 
is said also, a considerable tinge 
of negro blood in his veins, igno- 
rant of everything lying beyond the 
confines of his own sultry forests, 
unable to read, and utterly despis- 
ing the accomplishment, there yet 
appears to be deeply rooted in his 
mind a rough theory of Constitu- 
tional government, and a sincere 
desire for the maintenance of the 
Federal form of Republicanism. 
Unlike his great enemy, Santa 
Anna, he invariably showed a total 
contempt for the brilliant trappings 
of power; at home he exercised 
undisputed authority without pa- 
rade or magnificence, and when he 
entered the City of Mexico as a 
liberator, he wore the simple cotton 
blouse and coarse straw hat of an 
Indian peasant. While virtually 
for a time at the head of affairs in 
1855, he steadily refused to accept 
even such titles as are customary 
in the most democratic republic, 


and in all his proclamations styled 
himself the Citizen Alvarez. Very 
soon after the elevation of Comon- 
fort to the Presidency, the old 
Democrat, believing his presence 


to be no longer imperatively 
required, though by no means 
ra entirely of his more 
polished successor, retired to his 
abode in the neighbourhood of 
Acapulco, where he had so often 
defied the centralizing efforts of 
his foes, and so long, by the mere 
force of will, inspired the surround- 
ing population with mingled fear 
and reverence. 

As anatural consequence of their 
theories of self-government and 
divided authority, the Liberal party 
in Mexico have favoured the orga- 
nization in each State of a National 
Guard, rather than of a regular 
army under the control of a minis- 
try of war at the capital. It is 
difficult to say which of the rival 
systems has produced the most in- 
efficient force. Indeed, when one 
looks at the manner in which the 
soldiers of the Republic are armed 
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and equipped, and inspects the old 
English flint-lock muskets with 
which they fought the riflemen of 
General Scott, one is inclined 
rather to wonder at the reckless 
courage which induced them to 
use weapons so dangerous to the 
bearer, po to be surprised at the 
easy manner in which they were 
defeated at Cerro Gordo. The 
impoverished condition in which 
every partisan leader generally 
finds himself, precludes the possi- 
bility of his troops being supplied 
either with improved arms or with 
a sufficient quantity of ammunition 
for a long campaign, and the 
battles and sieges that appear so 
important in the pages of a news- 
paper, are often scarcely taken 
notice of by persons in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of the scene 
of action. The siege of Mazatlan, 
in 1858-9, which occupied the 
forces of the Liberal party in the 
West under General Pesqueira for 
several months, was conducted in 
a manner more ludicrous than san- 
guinary. The investing army took 
care to station its batteries at such 
a distance from the extremely 
worthless fortifications of the town, 
that it was equally impossible for 
them to receive as to inflict 
damage. An occasional cannonade 
of a few hours took place, after 
which the soldiers sallied forth 
from their respective lines to col- 
lect the spent balls which had 
failed to reach them. At length 
an American who had entered the 
service of the Liberal party, per- 
suaded the besieging general to 
entrust a couple of guns to his 
superintendence, and one morning 
a few telling shots informed the 
citizens of Mazatlan of the change 
which had taken place in the tac- 
tics of the enemy. As may be sup- 
posed, the innovation was far from 
being agreeable to the garrison, 
and the place was soon afterwards 
surrendered. General Pesqueira 
was hailed as a military genius of 
the first order, on account of this 
achievement, and it being ima- 
gined that his successes in the field 
had caused him to entertain the 
project of making himself the 
President of an independent Re- 





































































































public, his praises were loudly 
sounded for a time by one or two 
journalists in the United States, 
who went so far as to style him the 
‘Napoleon of the West.’ The 
victor of Mazatlan, however, al- 
though indisposed to receive or to 
obey orders from Mexico, had a 
still greater objection to seeing the 
State of which he was governor in 
»0ssession of the Americans, and 
is popularity on the Northern 
side of the frontier very soon de- 
clined. 

In no country perhaps, save 
Mexico, could such a man have 
risen to power, or enjoyed it so 
long, and the prominent positions 
to which adventurers of his class 
so often unfortunately attain, has 
been the means of affixing a stigma 
to the national character which it 
is far from deserving. During his 
first struggles to rise from the 
position of a mere military com- 
mander to that of a political chief, 
Don Ignacio Pesqueira invited a 
band of adventurers from Upper 
California to join his army, judg- 
ing rightly that a few hundred 
skilful riflemen would be able to 
turn the scale in his favour in the 
contest which was being carried on 
with the ‘Conservador’ party. 
Finding, however, that his Ma 
with the American filibusters was 
likely to damage him in the esti- 
mation of his own friends, and that 
in his anxiety to secure a triumph 
in the field he had committed a 
grave political blunder, the Gene- 
ral boldly disclaimed all connexion 
with the little troop that was 
marching to his assistance, and 
issued orders that on their arrival 
at Caborca they should be massa- 
cred without pity. Upwards ofa 
hundred men thus lost their lives 
in consequence of too rashly re- 
posing confidence in the faith of 
an unscrupulous aspirant to power, 
who affected to become indignant 
at the invasion of the ‘ sacred soil’ 
of Mexico, when he discovered that 
more was to be lost than gained 
by it. 

The long uninterrupted success 
of Pesqueira’s subsequent career 
is one of those curious problems 
which are so often to be met with 
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in the politics of Mexico, for even 
at the height of prosperity it was 
by no means easy to meet with an 
inhabitant of the State of Sonora 
who spoke well of him, or who did 
not appear prepared to join his 
enemies at the shortest notice, 
Amongst his defeated and exiled 
opponents were to be found men 
who enjoyed a far greater share of 
personal popularity, and who were 
universally admitted to be as much 
his superiors in talent as in cha- 
racter ; the large Indian population 
was bitterly hostile to his supre- 
macy, yet a strange fatality seemed 
to disconcert all the combinations 
formed against him. It would be 
difficult to imagine anything. more 
disastrous to the country than his 
system of administration, except, 
perhaps, the no-government which 
I believe has now succeeded to it. 

Perhaps the most fertile source 
of misery to the Republic is the 
utter absence of that disposition 
so prevalent in other countries to 
support a de facto Government, 
however little its policy may be 
approved of by individual feeling. 

A Mexican has no idea of sub- 
mitting to anything for the sake of 
peace, and in the anxiety of every- 
one to secure a Constitution per- 
fectly in accordance with his favou- 
rite theories, the prize eludes the 
grasp ofall. In addition, however, 
to the constant opposition of fac- 
tious theorists, it must not be for- 
gotten that every successive ruler 
has difficulties to contend with in 
his efforts to establish something 
like a permanent Government, 
which are peculiar to the state of 
society existing in the American 
colonies of Spain. 

Time may teach political wisdom 
to the leaders of rival political 
parties ; but so long as the Indians 
of Mexico are numerically superior 
to the descendants of their con- 
querors, it will be impossible to 
have confidence in the stability of 
the most promising coalition, 
should such a thing ever occur. 
It is impossible to estimate exactly 
the proportion in which the two 
races stand towards each other, but 
it is certain that the darker blood 
predominates, especially if the 
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enormous mass of individuals of 
mixed origin be classified accord- 
ing to their shade of colour. The 
pure Indians residing for the most 
vart in villages apart from the 
Selieabionn of the whites, with 
whom they are nominally on a foot- 
ing of political equality, constitute 
perhaps the most dangerous ele- 
ment in the State. Mild and en- 
gaging in their manners, and by no 
means deficient in industry, they 
are said to be the only class of the 
population that increases instead 
of diminishing in number, and are 
probably destined to remain in 
existence long after the red men 
within the territories of the United 
States shall have become a tradition 
of the past. No stranger has ever 
completely penetrated the secrets 
of the native mind, or ascertained 
with certainty how far it is pos- 
sessed by feelings of mere apathetic 
indifference, or by a deep lurking 
hatred to the race that overthrew 
the blood-stained altars of the gods 
of their ancestors. No one can 
tell to what extent they still cherish 
the memory of the Aztec monarchs, 
or whether their conduct is in- 


fluenced in any respect by the 
vague hope of recovering their lost 


supremacy. It is believed that a 
few of the rites of the ancient 
religion are still secretly celebrated 
in the secluded glades of the forest, 
and on more than one occasion has 
a priest been scandalized to dis- 
cover a heathen talisman under 
the Christian altar, or artfully 
concealed in a receptacle hollowed 
in the limb of the cross before 
which his flock were accustomed 
to kneel. In spite of these and 
many other relics of another faith, 
they are much attached to their 
spiritual instructors ; and though 
it is impossible to count upon their 
steady adherence to anything, the 
majority of the race has generally 
been found ranged under the 
banner of the party which has suc- 
ceeded in becoming identified with 
the preservation of religion. In 
the civil wars they have taken a 
deep interest, and often played an 
important part; and being easily 
roused to short-lived fury against 
imaginary oppressions by a leader 
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who shares their blood, or has 
learned the art of playing upon 
their passions, they are the ready 
instrument of revolution. Amongst 
them will never be wanting men of 
energy and ambition, often as well 
educated and intelligent as the ’ 
Mexicans of European descent, and 
who are perfectly conscious of the 
power they possess over the dark- 
skinned inhabitants of the Pueblos. 
The Indian descent of President 
Juarez secures him an amount of 
support which hardly any other 
statesman of the Liberal party 
could hope to command, though it 
is improbable that he will have 
more success than his predecessors, 
supposing him to remain in power, 
in the attempt to control the fierce 
aboriginal population of Yucatan, 
that wild and inaccessible penin- 
sula which has so long been the 
South Carolina of Mexico, and by 
its efforts to secede has indirectly 
caused the overthrow of several 
Governments, 

Nor are the ‘ Indios bravos—the 
wild and unconquered savages who 
roam over the Northern regions of 
the Republic—less to be taken into 
account in studying the causes of 
Mexican anarchy, Sonora and 
Chihuahua are held in continual 
terror by the warlike Apaches in- 
habiting the distant mountain 
ranges of Arizoiia ; industry in the 
open country is frequently para- 
lyzed, and communication between 
neighbouring towns rendered nearly 
a matter of impossibility for weeks 
together. 

At certain seasons of the year 
numerous war-parties ride South- 
ward in quest of glory and spoil, 
driving off horses and cattle from 
the ranchos of the plains, and 
seizing and carrying into captivity 
women and children from the 
villages, the want of efficient arms 
preventing the wretched inhabi- 
tants from offering more than a 
feeble resistance. So daring have 
those marauders become of late 
years, that they are in the habit of 
making expeditions. to a distance 
of five or six hundred miles from 
their homes, 

It was stipulated in the Treaty 
of Guadalupe Hidalgo, concluded 
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after the war, that the Government 
of the United States should under- 
take the task of guarding the fron- 
tier, and controlling the savage 
tribes that occupied the territory 
ceded to it. This condition, how- 
ever, Was never observed ; and by 
a special proviso in Mr. Gadsden’s 
treaty with Santa Anna, in 1853, the 
American Government was relieved 
from an obligation highly distaste- 
ful. 

Several of the more central 
States, such as Durango and Coa- 
huila, are also harassed by hordes 
of Indians, who are supposed to 
have emigrated thither from Texas 
when that country became annexed 
to the United States. 

In the event of peace being se- 
cured by any means to Mexico, the 
increase of population which would 
inevitably follow, would of itself 
tend to avert the dangers arising 
from those causes ; but the remedy 
would be a slow one, and at pre- 
sent there appears little chance of 
even the first step being taken in 
the right direction. Tranquillity, 
to be permanent, must be arrived 
at by the exertions and the for- 
bearance of the people themselves ; 
for unless actual conquest be meant 
by the ambiguous term ‘interven- 
tion,’ it is difficult to see how the 
presence of a European squadron 
in the harbours of Vera Cruz, or 
the posting of a few brigades of 
French or Spanish troops in one or 
two of the chief towns, can have 
any effect on the conduct of politi- 
cal leaders who have always been 
accustomed to act without much 
regard to what was going on at the 
capital, It is true that Spain has 
never ceased to dream of the re- 
conquest of her Trans- Atlantic 
empire ; but any attempt on her 
part to realize those hopes would 
only result in the substitution of 
a war of independence for a war 
of parties. The Emperor of the 
French might possibly derive a 
mysterious gratification from his 
name being associated with the 
‘Mexican question, and from the 
fact of a portion of his army being 
encamped on the scene of the 
triumphs of Cortes; but the ex- 
pense of modern warfare is so 
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great, that probably no European 
»otentate would be willing to allow 
his generals to emulate the more 
distant expeditions of the Spanish 
conqueror. Yet such would be ab- 
solutely necessary if it were in- 
tended to make the slightest 
approach to a real pacification of 
the country. It is probable that 
the principle of non-intervention 
will be discovered in the end to be 
as sound with regard to the ‘affairs 
of the New World as it is acknow- 
ledged to be in Europe, and that 
as many difficulties and complica- 
tions may arise from its being de- 
parted from in the case of a weak 
State like Mexico, as would cer- 
tainly follow were we to endeavour 
to restore peace by force of arms 
to the shattered but still powerful 
American Union. 

The Republics of Spanish Ame- 
rica are still young, and it ought 
never to be forgotten that they 
began their political existence 
under the most disadvantageous 
circumstances, It was a double 
misfortune to attain independence 
before their enormous territories 
were thoroughly colonized, and to 
enjoy an almost unlimited credit 
at the commencement of their 
career, before they possessed men, 
fitted by even the shortest appren- 
ticeship to the art of government, 
to regulate their finances, and sub- 
stitute free institutions for the 
fetters and leading-strings of the 
mother-country. The example of 
Chile is sufficient to prove that, 
under favourable circumstances, 
even a ‘mongrel race’ is capable of 
conducting its own affairs ; and it 
is by no means impossible that 
Mexico might also learn to respect 
herself, if forbearance be exercised 
towards her, and if foreigners and 
foreign governments could be in- 
duced to refrain from that inter- 
ference from which she has already 
suffered so much. 

Attractive arguments may be 
used to justify armed intervention, 
and our leading journals have done 
their best to make the people of 
this country expect advantageous 
results from the expedition which 
is to sail from Cadiz. The interests 
of civilization and the welfare of 
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humanity are said to be at stake ; 
and, as usual, no more appropriate 
guardians of order can be selected 
than the ever ready legions of the 
Emperor of the French. 

It is difficult as yet to discover 
the exact part which England is to 
play in the papreneng crusade, 
and it is probable that Spain has 
ultimate objects in view which 
may ‘interfere with the policy of 
one at least of the allies. The 
Times’ correspondent, writing from 
the city of Mexico, who may be 
considered to represent the opinions 
of the British residents, regards the 
triumph of the Liberal party as the 
best guarantee for the preservation 
of peace, and points to General 
Doblado as the statesman who 
ought to be President ; while it is 
well known that every Spaniard in 
the Republic is a partisan of the 
reactionists, and that the Spanish 
Government will never cordially 
recognise any but a Conservative 
ruler. The residence of General 
Miramon at Madrid during his 
exile, and his recent departure for 
the scene of his former struggles, 
indicate the close connexion of the 
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Conservadors. with the mother- 
country. If it should turn out that 
the ministers of Queen Isabella are 
acting with an arriére pensée, and 
that they seek to play again upon 
a larger stage the comedy of annex- 
ation which was so successful last 
winter at San Domingo, the people 
of this country may finally regret 
that they ever countenanced that 
expedition which is at present so 
much in favour. 

Are the Powers of Europe pre- 
pared to do for Mexico what the 
Italian Government has found such 
a difficult—though in its case a 
necessary—duty in the kingdom of 
Naples? Is it imagined that afew 
thousand troops can succeed in 
suppressing brigandage over the 
whole extent of that enormous ter- 
ritory? Are they willing to pro- 
tect the inhabitants against the 
incursions of the Northern Indians, 
and to crush the insurrections 
which may be expected to break 
out in every provincial town? If 
they are not, what will have been 
effected by the present interven- 
tion, beyond the introduction of a 
new element of discord ? 
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A Tale. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘GUY LIVINGSTONE,’ ‘SWORD AND GOWN,’ 


ETC. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


CRESUS 
\ E have been comfortable in our 

country-houses for centuries. 
Even in those rough-and-ready 
days—when the hall was strewn 
with rushes,.and the blue wood- 
smoke hung over the heads of the 
banqueters like a canopy, and the 
great tawny hounds couched at 
their master’s feet, gnawing the 
bones as they fell from the bare 
oak tables, and the maids of Merry 
England recruited their roses with 
steaks and ale in the early morning, 
—I believe the Anglo-Saxon squire 
had a right to be proud of his social 
privileges, and to contrast them 
favourably with the shortcomings 
of his Continental neighbours, But 
it looks as if we had only begun of 
late years thoroughly to appreciate 
these advantages; now—there is 
hardly a tale or a novel written, 
which does not sound a note or two 
of triumph on the subject. In 
truth, it is hardly possible to praise 
too highly this part of our social 
system. Nevertheless, in a few of 
these favoured mansions, there 
springs up something bitter from 
the midst of the fountain of de- 
lights which, to the minds of many 
of us, poisons the perfection of 
hospitality. Sometimes the officer 
in command is rather too exact and 
exacting about his morning-parade, 
insisting upon his company being 
‘all present and correct’ within a 
certain time after the warning gong 
has sounded. Punctuality is an 
immense virtue, of course ; but our 
frail and peccant nature will not 
endure even virtues to be forced 
upon it against the grain, without 
grumbling; and there are men— 
sluggish if you will, but not wholly 
reprobate—who think that no 
amount of good shooting or good 
cookery can compensate for the 
discomfort of having to battle with 
a butler for the seisin of their grill, 
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or being forced to keep a footman 
at fork’s length, while they hurry 
over a succulent ‘bloater,’ should 
they wish to break their fast at a 
heterodox and unsanctified hour, 
There is some sense in the objec- 
tion, after all. If you want to en- 
force regularity with Spartan stern- 
ness, it is better to be consistent, 
and not tantalize one with contrasts, 
but recur to the old black-broth 
and barley-bread form ; choose your 
system and stick to it: it never can 
answer to mix up Doric simplicity 
with Ionian luxury. 

So few things were done by line 
and measure at Dene, that it would 
have been strange if breakfast had 
formed the solitary exception to 
the rule of—Fais ce que voudras, 
The general hour was perhaps ‘a 
liberal ten; but if any guest 
chanced to be seized with a fit of 
laziness, he could indulge his indo- 
lent genius without fear of having 
to fast in expiation. At whatever 
hour he might appear, a separate 
breakfast equipage awaited him, 
with the letters of that post laid 
out thereon, decently and in order, 
and the servants seemed only too 
glad to anticipate his appetite. 

The Squire himself was tolerably 
early in his habits, and kept his 
times of starting very well in the 
shooting or hunting season: he 
would never wait beyond a reason- 
able time for any one—making no 
distinction of persons—but would 
start with those who were ready, 
leaving the laggards to follow when 
they would. There was a want of 
principle, perhaps, about the whole 
arrangement, but it answered ad- 
mirably ; even those who were left 
behind on such occasions never 
dreamt of being discontented or 
discomfited ; indeed, it was not a 
very heavy penance to be con- 
demned to spend a home-day at 
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Dene with the feminine part of its 
garrison. There were few houses 
that people were so glad to come 
to, and so sorry to leave. 

Wyverne was very capricious and 
uncertain as to the hours of his ap- 
yearance, except when any sport 
by flood or field was in prospect: 
he was never a second behind time 
then. If the day chanced to be 
very tempting, it was even betting 
that he would be found sauntering 
about some terrace that caught the 
fresh morning sun, before the dew 
was off the flowers; but it would 
have been dangerous to lay odds 
about it; taking the average of the 
year, the balance was decidedly in 
favour of indolence. 

When he came down on the sixth 
morning from that on which this 
story began, the Squire and Helen 
were lingering over their breakfast 
nearly finished, that Alan might 
not have to eat his in solitude. 
Nobody ever thought of apolo- 
gizing for being late at Dene; 
so, after the pleasant morning- 
greetings were over, Wyverne sat 
down to his repast with his usual 
air of tranquil, appreciative enjoy- 
ment; he did not seem in any 
particular hurry to grapple with 
the pile of letters that lay beside 
his plate. 

Have you ever observed the 
pretty flutter that pervades all the 
womanhood present when the post- 
bag is brought in—how eyes, bright 
enough already, begin to sparkle 
yet more vividly with impatient 
anticipation, and how little tremu- 
lous hands are stretched out to 
grasp as much of the contents as 
their owners can possibly claim ? 
We of the sterner sex take the 
thing much more coolly—of course 
because we are sO much graver 
and better and wiser than they are: 
when a man ‘ plunges’ at his letters, 

ou may bequite sure he has a heavy 
Sock on an approaching race, or is 
a partner in some thriving concern, 
commercial or amatory ; in such a 
contingency the capella natu- 
rally anxious to know if his venture 
is likely to prove remunerative. 
Where no such irritamenta malo- 
rum (or bonorum, in exceptional 
cases) exist, we are apt to accept 
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what the post brings us with resig- 
nation rather than with gratitude, 
reflecting moodily, that all those 
documents must not only be read 
through, but answered—at what 
expense of time, money, or imagi- 
nation, it is impossible at present to 
say. 

Some years ago I heard of a 
female Phcenix—wise and fair, too, 
beyond her fellows—who actually 
wrote to a very intimate friend ten 
consecutive letters, each containing, 
besides more confidential and inte- 
resting matter, all sorts of news 
and scandal, with the recording 
angel’s comments annexed. They 
were model epistles, I believe— 
witty, but not too wicked; frank, 
without being too demonstrative ; 
and to not one of the brilliant 
decade did the writer expect an 
answer. That was understood from 
first to last, for circumstances made 
silence, on one side, imperative. I 
hope her correspondent appreciated 
that rare creature, then: 1 am very 
sure he did, the other day, when 
he sat down to his writing-table 
with a weary sigh and the remark 
—that ‘of all fond things vainly 
imagined, a second post was the 
most condemnable.’ If charity 
covers a multitude of sins, surely 
such repeated acts of unselfish 
benevolence ought to cloak most of 
that poor Rose’s little faults and 
failings. Speaking quite disinte- 
restedly (for I scarcely knew her by 
sight), I think she deserves a statue 
—as amarvel of the Post-oftice— 
better than Rowland Hill: if I 
were bound to take a pilgrimage, I 
would pass by the shrine of Saint 
Ursula, and go a thousand miles 
beyond it, to the green Styrian 
hills where She withered and died 
—the only woman on record, who 
could persist, for three whole 
months, in amusing a silent corre- 
spondent without proximate hope 
of recompense, 

Wyverne’s letters were not very 
numerous that morning, nor did 
they appear to interest him much ; 
for he took up one after the 
other, at intervals, and after just 
glancing at the contents put them 
aside, without interrupting a plea- 
sant desultory conversation with 
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remained unread. 

The envelope of one was of thick 
blue-wove paper ; the direction was 
in a large, strong, upright hand ; 
the seal square, and solemnly accu- 
rate—such a seal as no man dare 
use unless he were in a position to 
set the world at defiance. If you 
or I, amigo, were to risk it, how- 
ever numerous and unblemished 
our quarterings, we should lay our- 
selves open to all the penalties at- 
tendant on /ése-majesté: the very 
crest was a menace—a mailed arm, 
with a mace in its gripe. If any 
possessor of that truculent coat-of- 
arms had put it on the outside of a 
love-letter, all passionate pleading 
must have been neutralized; the 
nymph to whom it was addressed 
would have fled away, swiftly, as 
Arethusa of light-footed memory, 
or a ‘ homeless hare.’ 

The other letter was of a widely 
different type ; it bore no seal, but 
a scarlet monogram so elaborately 
involved as to be nearly illegible ; 
after careful study of its intricacies, 
with a certain amount of luck, you 
might have made out the initials 
N. R. L. There was a mignardise 
about the whole thing quite in 
keeping with the handwriting— 
slender, sloping, and essentially 
feminine ; at the same time there 
was a good deal of character about 
it ; without much practice in gra- 
phiology, one guessed at once that 
those lines had been traced by 
fingers long, lithe, and lissome— 
fingers that either in love or hate 
would close round yours—pliant 
and tenacious as the coils of a Java 
serpent — fingers apt at weaving 
webs to entangle men’s senses and 
souls. 

Alan took these letters up in the 
order in which we have named 
them. The first was evidently very 
brief; as he read it, an odd smile 
came on his lip, not altogether of 
amusement, but rather bitter and 
constrained ; just such a smile as 
one might put on to mask a mo- 
mentary discomfiture, if, in a con- 
test of polite repartee, one had re- 
ceived a home thrust, without see- 
ing exactly how to riposter, The 
other envelope contained two full 
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note-sheets, one of which (of course) 
was crossed. Wyverne just 
glanced at the first page and the 
last few lines, and then, putting it 
back into its cover, laid it down 
with the rest ; it was quite natural 
that he should thus defer the pe- 
rusal, for, however well he might 
have known the handwriting, ten 
minutes of undivided attention 
could scarcely have carried him 
through it. A very close observer 
might have detected just then a 
slight darkening and contraction 
of his brows ; but the change lasted 
not five seconds, and then his face 
became pleasant and tranquil as 
ever. 

‘ Well, that is over, or nearly so,’ 
he said, drawing rather a long 
breath. ‘Did anybody ever see 
such a day for riding? I feel the 
Tartar humour on me, Helen—do 
you sympathize? If so, we'll let 
our correspondence take thought 
for the things of itself—JZ don’t 
intend to put pen to paper to-day— 
and go forth on a real pilgrimage, 
trusting to fate for luncheon. 
There’s not an atom too much sun, 
and the breeze might have been 
inade to order.’ 

Perhaps the movement of Alan’s 
arm, which pushed two or three 
of his letters off the table, was 
quite involuntary; and perhaps 
quite unintentionally, when he 
picked them up, he placed the Jast 
undermost : but the eyes of Lyn- 
ceus were not keener-sighted than 
those dark languid orbs, held by 
many to be the crowning glory of 
Helen Vavasour’s beauty. Neither 
the change in her cousin’s face, nor 
one detail of the apparent accident 
escaped her ; and it is possible that 
she drew from them her own con- 
clusions. Probably they were not 
very serious ones, and perhaps his 
careless tone contributed to re- 
assure her; at any rate, nothing 
could be brighter than her face as 
she answered— 

‘I should enjoy it, of all things, 
Alan. On a day like this I believe 
Maimouna would tire before I 
should, I never knew what it was 
to feel rested while riding fast, till 
I mounted her. Don’t be jealous if 
she begins to know me better than 
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you ; you never heard of my visits 
to the stable, under old Donald’s 
escort, on purpose to pet her. You 
may order the horses as soon as 
ou please. I must see mamma 
orth. we start; but would you 
like to bet that I am not ready 
first ? 

Alan’s reply was on his lips, 
when the door opened softly, and, 
gliding in with her usual quiet 
grace, Lady Mildred joined the 
party. It was rare indeed that the 
mistress of Dene favoured the world 
with her presence before noon. At 
intervals, upon state occasions, she 
condescended to preside at break- 
fast ; but, as a rule, took her cho- 
colate and its accessories in her 
own apartments, and got through 
the business of her day in solitude. 
Her letters were always im- 
pounded, as soon as the letter-bag 
was opened, by her own maid—a 
placid, resolute person—a sort of 
cheap edition of her mistress—who 
had held her place for many years, 
and was supposed to know more of 
the secrets of the boudoir than any 
creature alive. Women of Lady 
Mildred’s calibre rarely change 
their confidential servants. 

‘My lady’ was seemingly in a 
charming humour that morning ; 
she greeted every one most affec- 
tionately, and listened to the plan 
of the long ride, with a gentle ap- 
proval, and even some show of in- 
terest. But all the three felt cer- 
tain that she had good reason for 
her early appearance. They were 
not kept long in suspense. 

‘I have had a letter from Max, 
this morning, Lady Mildred re- 
marked. ‘ Helen, dear, he says all 
sorts of kind things about you and 
Alan, but he reserves most of his 
congratulations, as he hopes to see 
you so soon. You know he has 
been shooting with Lord Clydes- 
dale, in Perthshire, Hubert? Be- 
fore this news came, he had asked 
him and Bertie Grenvil to come 
here for the early part of Septem- 
ber ; but if you don’t wish the en- 
gagement to stand, you have only 
to let him know at once.’ 

His astute helpmate could 
hardly refrain from smiling at the 
queer embarrassed expression of 
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the Squire’s frank face—she read 
his feelings so well! Indeed poor 
Hubert was the worst dissembler 
alive. He looked wistfully at his 
two confederates, but there was 
small chance of succour from that 
quarter. Helen’s glance met her 
mother’s for a second, and she bit 
her scarlet lip once, but remained 
perfectly silent. Alan was brush- 
ing away a stray crumb or two 
from the velvet sleeve of his 
riding-coat, with a provoking air 
of absolute unconcern. Vavasour 
was so intensely hospitable, that he 
would just as soon have thought 
of stabbing a guest in his sleep, 
as of grudging him entertainment, 
besides, there was no earthly 
reason why either of the names 
just mentioned should be distaste- 
ful to him, or to any one else pre- 
sent ; if he felt any real objection, 
it was more like a presentiment 
impossible to put into words. 
Nevertheless there was an unusual 
gravity in his voice,as he replied— 

‘Rather an unnecessary question 
of Max’s, dear Mildred. He ought 
to know, by this time, that his 
friends are quite as welcome here 
as my own. As it happens, we 
have ample room for those two 
guns during the early (the word 
was marked) part of September. 
So many anxious parents will be 
contending for the possession of 
Clydesdale, that he will scarcely 
waste his golden time here beyond 
a fortnight. Few men are fonder 
of being persecuted with the atten- 
tions of your sex than that very 
eligible Earl. I believe he thinks 
it is no use being the parti of Eng- 
land if you don’t reap its advan- 
tages, before as well as after mar- 
riage. I dare say Bertie will stay 
longer ; the mothers, at all events, 
don’t hunt him. I hope he will, 
for there’s no pleasanter boy ina 
house, and his detrimentalism wont 
hurt us here. Will you write at 
once and say that we shall be 
charmed to see them all? 

Those last words were spoken 
with rather an unnatural distinct- 
ness, it seemed as though it cost 
the Squire an effort to utter them, 
and he left the room almost imme- 
diately, muttering something about 
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‘people waiting for him in his 
study.’ After a few minutes more 
of insignificant conversation not 
worth recording, the cousins, too, 
went out to get ready for their 
ride. Lady Mildred stayed her 
hand for a moment—she was 
crumbling bread into cream, care- 
fully, for the Maltese dog’s 
luncheon—and looked after them 
with a pensive expression on her 
face, in which mingled a shade of 
pity. Just so much compassion 
may have softened, long ago, the 
rigid features of some abbess on 
her tribunal, when, after pro- 
nouncing the fatal Vade in pace, 
she saw an unhappy nun led out 
between the executioners, to ex- 
piate her broken vows. 

Whatever might be Miss Vava- 
sour’s failings, dilatoriness in dress- 
ing was certainly not one of them ; 
she would have won her wager 
that morning ; and yet it would 
have puzzled the severest critic to 
have found a fault of omission or 
commission in her costume, as she 
stood in the recess of one of the 
windows of the great hall, waiting 
for the horses and her cousin. He 
joined her almost immediately, 
though, and Helen’s eyes sparkled 
more brilliantly, as she remarked a 
letter in his hand. 

‘ Lalways quote you and Pauline,’ 
Wyverne said, ‘when people keep 
their horses at the door for an 
hour by Shrewsbury clock; but 
you have outdone yourselves to- 
day. You deserve a small recom- 
pense—la voila. It must be a satis- 
faction to a minor prophetess to 
find her prediction perfectly rea- 
lized. My beautiful Sybil! I don’t 
grudge you your triumph, espe- 
cially as I did not contradict you 
on the point. The oldest and 
ugliest of the sisterhood never 
made a better guess at truth. Read 
that. I shall give ‘my lady’ the 
sense of it ; but I don’t think I 
shall show it her.’ 

It was Bernard Haldane’s answer, 
and it ran thus: 


My dear Alan,—I thank you for 
your letter, because I am sure it 
was courteously meant, and, I be- 
lieve, disinterestedly too ; though, 
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as you are my nearest male relation, 
it might naturally be expected that 
I should do or promise something 
on an occasion like this. I wish 
you to understand plainly, and once 
for all, that, in the event of your 
intended marriage taking place, 
you need anticipate no assistance 
whatever from me, present or 
future, before or after my death. 
I think it best to enter into no 
explanations and to give no reasons, 
but simply to state the fact of my 
having so determined. I have 
given up congratulating people 
about anything; but, were it other- 
wise, I should reserve such for- 
malities for some more auspicious 
occasion. Neither am I often as- 
tonished ; but I had the honour of 
knowing Lady Mildred Vavasour 
slightly many years ago, and I own 
to being somewhat surprised at her 
sanctioning so romantically impru- 
dent an engagement. I will not 
inflict any sermon upon you; it is 
only to their heirs that old men 
have aright to preach. It is un- 
likely that we shall meet or cor- 
respond often again. After what 
I have written, it seems absurd 
to say, ‘I wish you well.’ Never- 
theless—it is so. 
Believe me, 
Very faithfully yours, 
BERNARD HALDANE. 


There was disappointment cer- 
tainly on the beautiful face, but it 
sprung from a very different cause 
from that to which Wyverne 
naturally assigned it. Helen had 
expected the perusal of a more 
delicate handwriting. The quaint 
cynical letter did not interest her 
much under the circumstances ; 
however she read it through, and 
as she gave it back, there was a 
smile on her proud lip partaking 
as much of amusement as of dis- 
dain. 

‘Let us give credit where credit 
is due,’ she said. ‘I believe it cost 
Mr. Haldane some pains to com- 
pose that answer, short as itis. If 
you ever speak to him about it, will 
you say that we considered it very 
terse and straightforward, and 
rather epigrammatic? Don’t show 
it to mamma, though. I wonder 
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when she knew Mr. Haldane? Is 
it not odd that she never alluded 
to it when his name has been men- 
tioned? Ah, there are the horses 
at last. Alan, do you see Maimouna 
arching that beautiful neck of hers? 
Lam certain she is thinking of me. 
I defy the crossest of uncles to 
spoil my ride to-day. Will he 
yours? 

Every shade of bitterness had 
passed away, and the sunniest side 
of Helen’s nature—wayward and 
wilful at times, but always frank 
and honest and affectionate— 
showed itself before she finished 
speaking. 

Reader of mine, whether young 
or old—suppose yourself, I beseech 
you, to be standing, with none to 
witness your weakness, by the side 
of the Oriana of the hour ; let the 
loveliest of dark eyes be gazing 
into yours, full of provocative pro- 
mise, till their dangerous mag- 
netism thrills through brain and 
nerve and vein, and then—tax your 
imagination or your memory for 
Alan Wyverne’s answer. You will 
write it out better than I, and it 
will be a charity to the printer ; 
for, were it correctly set down, it 
would be so curiously breken up as 
to puzzle the cleverest compositor 
of them all. 

Alan and his cousin enjoyed 
their ride thoroughly, without one 
arriére pensée. Thus far there was 
not a shadow of suspicion on one 
side, not the faintest consciousness 
of intentional concealment on the 
other ; nevertheless, there was al- 
ready one subject on which they 
could not speak quite openly and 
freely. It was early, too early, to 
begin even a half reserve. When 
such a sign appears in the ‘pure 
gether’ so soon after the dawning of 
love, however light and small and 
white the cloudlet may be, the 
weatherwise foretell a misty noon 
and a stormy sunset, 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE LONG ODDS ARE LAID. 


A man must be very peculiarly 
constituted—indeed, there must be 
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something wrong about his organi- 
zation—if he does not entertain a 
certain partiality for his female 
cousins, even to the third and 
fourth generation. But the same 
remark by no means applies to the 
brothers of those attractive kins- 
women. Your male cousin either 
stands first and foremost on the 
list of your friends, or you are 
absolutely uninterested in his exist- 
ence. There are instances of family 
feuds of course, but these, now-a- 
days, are comparatively rare. The 
intercourse between Alan Wyverne 
and Max Vavasour had never gone 
deeper than common careless cour- 
tesy. It was not to be wondered 
at. Both were in the best society, 
but they lived in different sets, 
meeting often, but seldom coming 
in actual contact. Just so, they 
say, the regular passengers by the 
parallel lines of rail converging at 
London-bridge recognise familiar 
faces daily as they speed along side 
by side, though each may remain 
to the other ‘nameless, nameless 
evermore.’ Besides this, the tastes 
of the cousins were as dissimilar as 
their characters ; for the mere fact, 
of two men being extravagant, by 
no means establishes a real sym- 
pathy between them. 

Alan’s favourite pursuits you 
know already. Max was Lady 
Mildred reproduced, with the ex- 
ception of her great talents, which 
he had not fully inherited; but 
he had the same cool calculating 
brain, with whose combinations 
the well-disciplined heart never 
interfered. This, added to a per- 
fect unscrupulousness of thought 
and action, many diplomatists be- 
sides Vavasour have found to be a 
very fair substitute for unerring 
prescience and profound sagacity. 
Both morally and physically he was 
wonderfully indolent, and, doing 
most things well, rarely attempted 
anything involving the slightest 
exertion. His shooting was re- 
markably good; but two or three 
hours of a battue about the time 
of the best bouquets, or a couple 
of turnip-fields swarming with 
birds, round which the stubbles 
had been driven for miles, were 
about the extent of his patience 
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or endurance. As for going out 
for a real wild day after par- 
tridges, or walking a quaking bog 
after snipe, or waiting for ducks at 
‘flight time,’ he would just as soon 
have thought of climbing the 
Schreckhorn. He rode gracefully, 
and his hand on a horse was per- 
fection ; but he had not hunted 
since he was eighteen, and his 
hacks, all thoroughbreds with good 
action, were safe and quiet enough 
to have carried a Premier. He 
especially affected watching other 
men start for cover on one of those 
raw drizzling mornings which 
sometimes turn out well for hunt- 
ing, but in every other point of 
view are absolutely detestable. It 
was quite a picture, to see him 
return to his breakfast, and dally 
over it with a leisurely enjoyment, 
and settle himself afterwards into 
the easiest of lounging chairs, close 
to the library fire, with a pile of 
French novels within reach of his 
hand. Occasionally, during the 
course of the morning, he would 
lay aside his book, to make some 
such reflective remark as— 


‘Pours still, doesn’t it? About 


this time Vesey’s reins must be 
thoroughly soaked and slippery. I 
wonder how he likes riding that 
pulling mare of his. And I should 
think Count Casca has more mist 
on his spectacles than he quite 


fancies. It’s a very strongly en- 
closed country, I believe, and the 
ditches are proverbially deep. He 
must have “left all to his vife” 
before this,’ 

And then he would resume his 
reading, with a shrug of his shoul- 
ders, intimating as plainly as words 
could speak, intense self-congratu- 
lation, and contempt for those who 
were out in the weather. Yet it 
was not nerve in which Max was 
deficient. Twice already—he was 
scarcely twenty-six—his life had 
been in mortal peril; once at Flo- 
rence, where he had got into a bad 
gambling quarrel, and again in a 
fearful railway accident in England. 
On both occasions he had shown a 
cool, careless courage, worthy of 
the boldest of the valiant men-at- 
arms whose large-limbed efligies 
lined the gallery at Dene. In 
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thews and stature and outward 
seeming he was but a degenerate 
descendant from that stalwart race, 
for he was scarcely taller than his 
sister, and had inherited his 
mother’s smooth dark complexion 
and delicate proportions, That 
same indolence, it must be owned, 
told both ways, and went far to 
neutralize, for evil as well as for 
good, the effect of the calculating 
yowers we have referred to. He 
fiad a certain obstinacy of will, and 
was troubled with few inconvenient 
scruples, but wanted initiative 
energy tb entangle himself or others 
in any of those serious scrapes 
which are not to be settled by 
money. So far, Max Vavasour’s 
page in the Chronique Scandaleuse 
was a blank, 

The heir of Dene and his friends 
arrived so late, that they had barely 
time to dress for dinner. No pri- 
vate conference took place, appa- 
rently, between the mother and 
son that evening; but the latter 
joined the others very late in the 
smoking-room. It is scarcely to 
be presumed that the doffing of 
la grande tenue and the donning of 
an elaborately embroidered suit of 
purple velvet, would consume 
forty-five minutes; so that half an 
hour remained unaccounted for, 
during which interval probably the 
boudoir was witness to a few im- 
portant confidences, 

Max was rather fond of his sister, 
after hs own fashion, and never 
vexed or crossed her if he could 
help it ; so, when they spoke of her 
engagement on the following morn- 
ing, he not only forbore to reproach 
her with its imprudence, but ex- 
pressed himself hopefully and 
kindly enough to satisfy Helen’s 
modest expectations. She knew 
her brother too well to anticipate 
expansiveness or enthusiasm from 
that quarter. To Alan he was, 
naturally, much less cordial in bis 
congratulations; indeed, it was 
only by courtesy that they could 
be called congratulations at all. 
Max had a soft, quiet way of saying 
unpleasant things—truths or the 
reverse—that some people rather 
liked, and others utterly abhorred. 
On the present occasion he did not 
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scruple to confess frankly his 
opinion as to the undesirability .of 
the match, to which the other 
listened with at least equal com- 
posure. 

‘I wish I had not gone to Scot- 
land,’ Vavasour went on, reflec- 
tively. ‘I do believe I could have 
stopped it, if I had only been on 
the spot, or forewarned. I needn't 
say, [ have no prejudices against 
you personally—nobody has any 
such weaknesses nowadays’—(how 
very old the young face looked as he 
said it); ‘ but it’sa simple question 
of political expediency. I may be 
very fond of Switzerland or Bel- 
gium; but, as an ally, I should 
much prefer France or Russia. The 
Squire has told you, of course? 
Things are going hard with us just 
now. I doubt if the smash can be 
staved off much longer. <A very 
great match might just have stood 
between us and ruin; and Helen 
would have had the chance of it, 
I am certain. You know that, as 
well as any one. There is some- 


thing peculiar about her style of 
beauty. I am not infatuated about 
her because she is my sister ; but 


I swear, there was not a woman in 
London fit to be compared with 
her last season, and I don’t know 
that I ever saw one—except per- 
haps Nina Lenox in her best days. 
By the body of Bacchus! we might 
have had our choice of all the 
eligibles in England!’ 

‘Including Clydesdale, for in- 
stance, —Wyverne remarked. 

There was a smile on his lip, 
but no mirth in his eyes, which 
fastened on his cousin’s with a 
piercing earnestness hard to en- 
counter. Not a muscle of Max’s 
face moved, his pale cheek never 
flushed for an instant, and he 
returned the other’s glance quite 
as steadily. 

‘Including Clydesdale,—he an- 
swered, in his grave, gentle tones, 
‘Of course, that would have been 
the very connexion one would have 
liked. I should have tried to make 
up the match, if you had not un- 
fortunately come in the way, and 
I should do so still if anything 
were to happen to you. Don’t sup- 
pose I am going to have you 
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poisoned, or that I shall shoot you 
by accident, or machinate against 
you in any way whatever ; but life 
1s very uncertain; and—my dear 
Alan—you do ride remarkably 
hard.’ 

Wyverne laughed merrily, with- 
out the slightest affectation or 
bitterness. Perhaps he had never 
liked his companion better than at 
that moment. 

‘By heaven, Max,’ he said—con- 
templating the philosopher not 
without admiration— you're about 
the coolest hand I know. I don’t 
believe there’s another man alive, 
who would speculate on the ad- 
vantages contingent on his cousin’s 
breaking his neck, to the face of 
the said unlucky relation. I’ve 
hardly the heart to disappoint 
you, but—I don’t think 1 shall 
hunt much this season. I suppose 
you wouldn’t allow Clydesdale to 
buy Red Lancer, if Vesey does not 
take him? Ah! I thought not. 
seriously—I admit all your objec- 
tions—and mere ; but I exhausted 
my penitence with “my lady” and 
the Squire, who appreciated it 
better than you would do. What 
would you have? All are not born 
to be martyrs. I quite allow that 
I ought never to have tried to win 
Helen; but I'm not self-denying 
enough to give her up. I shall 
keep her, if I can,’ 

‘Of course you will, the other 
replied, resignedly. ‘ Well, I have 
said my say, and now things must 
take their course. J am passive, 
I hope the event may be better 
than the prospect ; but I shall give 
myself no trouble till the crash 
comes—nor then, if I can help it. 
You seem to get on rather better 
since you were ruined. By the bye, 
there’s nochance, I suppose, of that 
old ruffian, Haldane’s, dying and 
relenting? My lady told me about 
his letter—at least, as much as you 
chose to tell her.’ 

Wyverne shook his head, but 
had not time to answer, for at that 
moment they joined the rest of the 
shooting-party who were at lun- 
cheon. Max had only come out 
just in time to have this talk with 
1is cousin ; but he remained with 
them for a couple of hours in the 
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afternoon, seemed in capital spirits, 
and never shot better in his life. 

I will try to sketch the scene, in 
the cedar drawing-room at Dene, 
on the fourth evening after the 
arrival of the fresh guests. They 
are the only addition, so far, to the 
family party, though more are ex- 
pected incontinently. 

Helen Vavasour is at the piano, 
and close to her side, on a low 
chair, placed so that his head al- 
most touches her shoulder, sits 
Alan Wyverne. He has behaved 
perfectly to-day, never attempting 
to monopolize his fiancée, not even 
securing a place near her when she 
came out to meet the shooting- 
party at luncheon; apparently he 
thinks he has a right to indemnify 
himself for a brief space now. It 
is rather a brilliant piece she is 
playing, but not so difficult as to 
interfere with a murmured conver- 
sation, evidently very pleasant and 
interesting to both parties. The 
Squire and the Rector are playing 
their everlasting piquet, which has 
been going on for nearly a score of 
years, and is still undecided. It is 
a very good match, and both are 
fair players, though each is dis- 
posed privately to undervalue his 
adversary’s science, characterizing 
him as ‘the best card-holder in 
Europe.’ The great difference is, 
that Vavasour looks at a bad hand 
with a cheerful unconcern, whereas 
Geoffry Knowles knits his brow, 
and bites his lip, when luck is 
running against him, and has never 
learnt to dissemble his discontent 
or discomfiture. Lady Mildred is 
reclining on her own peculiar sofa, 
and, on a stool close to her elbow, 
lounges Bertie Grenvil — better 
known as ‘ The Cherub’ in half the 
fast coteries of London, and 
throughout the Household Brigade. 

It is a very fair face to look upon, 
shaded by masses of soft, sunny, 
silky hair, and lighted up by large, 
eloquent eyes of the darkest blue, 
It would be almost faultless, were 
it not for the extreme effeminacy, 
which the delicately trained mous- 
tache fails to redeem. He is one 
of ‘my lady’s’ prime favourites: 
she has assisted him ere this with 
her countenance and counsel, when 
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such help was sorely needed ; for 
it is a wild, wicked little creature— 
reckless and enterprising as Riche- 
lieu in his pagehood—always gam- 
bling and love-making, in places 
where he has no earthly business 
to risk his money or his heart. 
With those smooth pink-and-white 
cheeks, and plaintive manner, and 
innocent ways of his, The Cherub 
has done more mischief already 
than a dozen years of perpetual 
penance would atone for. At this 
moment he is confiding to ‘my 
lady’ the hopes and fears of his last 
passion malheureuse, suppressing 
carefully the name of the object—a 
very superfluous precaution, for 
Lady Mildred has guessed it long 
ago, and can afford to be amused— 
innocently. She knows, what Bertie 
does not wot of, that his pursuit 
will be absolutely theoretical and 
fruitless, 

Very near them, lounges Max 
Vavasour. He looks up, ever and 
anon, from that eternal novelette, 
and as his eye meets his mother’s, 
a quick glance of intelligence passes 
between them. It is more than 
probable that he has been told off 
for ‘interior and picket duty’ this 
evening ; but the time for action 
has not yet come. 

Only two of the party remain 
to be noticed. They are sitting 
together, rather remote from the 
rest, and somewhat in the shadow. 
We will take the younger man 
first, though his appearance is not 
exactly attractive. 

His features, naturally coarse 
and exaggerated, bear evident 
traces of self-indulgence, if not of 
intemperance ; that cruel sensual 
mouth would spoil a better face, 
and the effect of an unpleasantly 
sanguine complexion is_ rather 
heightened than relieved by crisp, 
strong reddish hair, coming low 
down on the heavy forehead, and 
framing the pendulous cheeks ; 
his big, ungainly frame is far 
too full and fleshy for his years; 
one solitary sign of ‘race’ shows 
itself in his hands, somewhat large, 
but perfectly shaped. Yet, if the 
possessor of all these personal dis- 
advantages were to enter any Lon- 
don drawing-room side by side 
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with Bertie Grenvil, and it were a 
question of being warmly welcomed, 
the odds would be heavily against 
the Guardsman. I wish an ‘ alarum 
and flourish of trumpets’ were 
available, to accompany the an- 
nouncement of so august a name. 
That is no other than Raoul, 
tenth Earl of Clydesdale, Viscount 
Artornish, lord of a dozen minor 
baronies, and Premier Parti of 
England. 

His income varies by tens of 
thousands, according to the price 
of divers minerals, but never falls 
short of the colossal He owns 
broad lands and manors in nearly 
every county north of the Tyne; 
and, when he came of age four 
years ago, the Border-side blazed 
with as many bale-fires,as ever were 
lighted in old days to give warning 
that the lances of Liddesdale were 
out on the foray. Ever since he 
left college, the match-makers of 
Great Britain have been hard on 
his trail; and his movements, as 
chronicled in the Post, are watched 
with a keener interest than at- 
taches to the ‘progress’ of any 
royal personage. He is so terribly 


wealthy that even the great city 


financiers speak of his resources 
with a certain awe ; for, indepen- 
dently of his vast income, there 
are vague reports of accumulations, 
varying from a quarter to half a 
million. His father died when the 
present Earl was in his cradle, 
There is nothing very remark- 
able, outwardly, about the other 
man, Harding Knowles has rather 
a disappointing face : you feel that 
it ought to have been handsome, 
and yet that is about the last 
epithet you would apply to it. The 
features individually are good, and 
there is plenty of intellect about 
them, though the forehead is nar- 
row ; but the general expression is 
disagreeable—something between 
the cunning and the captious. 
There is a want of repose, just now, 
about his whole demeanour—a sort 
of fidgetty consciousness of not 
being in his right place; he is 
always changing his position rest- 
lessly, and his hands are never still 
for a moment. He had been 
Clydesdale’s ‘ coach’ at Oxford for 
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two or three terms, and had ac- 
quired a certain hold on the latter’s 
favour, chiefly by the exercise of a 
brusque, rough flattery, which the 
Earl chose to mistake for sincerity 
and plain-speaking. 

No parasite can be perfect, unless 
he knows when to talk and when 
to hold his tongue. Knowles had 
mastered that part of the science, 
thoroughly. On the present occa- 
sion he saw that the silent hu- 
mour possessed his patron, and 
was careful not to interrupt the 
lordly meditations; only throw- 
ing in now and then a casual ob- 
servation requiring no particular 
answer. No one dreams of deep 
drinking nowadays in general so- 
ciety ; but the Earl has evidently 
taken quite as much claret as was 
good for him—enough to make 
him obstinate and savage. That 
pair at the piano seem to fascinate 
him strangely. He keeps watching 
every movement of Wyverne’s lips, 
and every change in Helen’s colour, 
as if he would guess the import of 
their low earnest words. A far 
deeper feeling than mere curiosit 
is evidently at work. It is well 
that the half-closed fingers shade 
his eyes just now, for they are not 
good to meet—hot and bloodshot 
with a fierce longing and wrathful 
envy. Not an iota of ail this es- 
caped Harding Knowles; but he 
allowed the bad brutal nature to 
seethe on sullenly, till he deemed it 
was time to work the safety-valve. 

‘A pretty picture, he said at 
last, with rather a contemptuous 
glance in the direction of the lovers 
—Clydesdale ground out a bitter 
blasphemy between his teeth ; but 
the other went on as if he had 
heard nothing.—‘ Yes, a very pretty 
picture; and Sir Alan Wyverne 
deserves credit for his audacity. 
But I can’t help feeling provoked, 
at such a rare creature being so 
perfectly thrown away. If ever 
there was a woman who was born 
to live in state, she sits there ; and 
they will have to be pensioners of 
the Squire’s, if they want anything 
beyond necessaries, It’s a thou- 
sand pities.’ 

‘ You mean she might have made 
a better match? the other asked : 
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he felt he must say something, but 
he seemed to speak unwillingly, 
and his voice, always harsh and 
guttural, sounded thicker and 
hoarser than usual. 

‘Yes, I am sure she might have 
made a better match: I think she 
might have made—the best in Eng- 
land.’ 

Knowles spoke very slowly and 
deliberately, almost pausing be- 
tween each of the last words. His 
keen steady gaze fastened on 
Clydesdale, till the Earl’s fierce blue 
eyes sank under the scrutiny, and 
the flush on his cheek deepened to 
crimson. 

‘What the d—!’s the use of talk- 
ing about that now? he grumbled 
out, ‘now that it’s all over and 
settled ? 

‘Settled, but not all over. I'm 
not fond of betting as a rule ; but 
I should like to take long odds— 
very long odds, mind, for Wyverne’s 
dangerous when he is in earnest— 
that the engagement never comes 
off.’ 

Lord Clydesdale paused quite a 
minute in reflection. There was a 
wicked crafty significance in the 
other’s look that he could not 
misunderstand. 

‘I don’t know what you call long 
odds,’ he said at last, ‘but I'll lay 
you five thousand to fifty that it is 
not broken off within the year.’ 

There are men, not peculiarly 
irascible or punctilious, who would 
have resented those words and the 
tone in which they were spoken as 
a direct personal insult; but 
Knowles was not sensitive when it 
was a question of his own advan- 
tage or advancement, and had 
sucked in avarice with his mother’s 
milk. 

‘T’ll book that bet, he answered, 
coolly. ‘I take all chances in. 
Sir Alan might die, you know, 
before the year is out; or Miss 
Vavasour might come to her senses.’ 

So he wrote it down carefully on 
his ivory tablets, affixing the date 
and his initials. They both knew 
it—he was signing a bond, just as 
effectually as if it had been en- 
grossed on parchment and regu- 
larly witnessed and sealed. But 
neither cared to look the other in 
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the face now. In the basest natures 
there lingers often some faint use- 
less remnant of shame. I fancy 
that Marcus rather shrank from 
meeting his patron’s glance, when 
he went out from the Decemvir’s 
presence to lay hands on Virginius’s 
daughter. 

While this conversation was 
going on, Max Vavasour had roused 
himself from his easy chair, and 
strolled over towards the piano. 
It is probable that he had got his 
orders from ‘my lady’s’ eloquent 
eye. As he came near, Wyverne 
drew back slightly, with a scarcely 
perceptible movement of impa- 
tience, and Helen stopped playing. 
They both guessed that her brother 
had not disturbed himself without 
a purpose, 

‘It’s a great shame to interrupt 
you, Alan, Max said; ‘but one 
has certain duties towards one’s 
guests, 1 believe; and you might 
help me very much, if you would 
be good-natured. You see, all this 
isn't much fun for Clydesdale ; 
and I want to keep him in good 
humour, if I can—never mind why. 
He’s mad after ecarté just now, and 
he has heard that you are a cele- 
brity at it. He asked me to-day 
if I thought you would mind play- 
ing with him? I would engage 
him myself with pleasure ; but it 
would be no sport to either party. 
He knows, just as well as you do, 
how infamously I play.’ 

Wyverne very seldom refused a 
reasonable request, and he was in 
no mood to be churlish. 

‘What must be, must be,’ he re- 
plied, with a sigh of resignation. 
‘If the Great Earl is to be amused, 
and no other martyr is available, 
thy servant is ready, though not 
willing. I thought I had lost 
enough in my time at that game. 
It is hard to have to lose, now, 
such a pleasant seat as this. Tell 
him rl come directly. I suppose 
he don’t want to gamble? He has 
two to one the best of it, though, 
when he has made me stir from 
here. Helen, perhaps you would 
not mind singing just one or two 
songs? I am Spartan in my tastes 
so far: I like to be marshalled to 
my death with sweet music.’ 
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So the two sat down at the ecarté 
table. Clydesdale betrayed an 
eagerness quite disproportionate to 
the occasion when Max Vavasour 
summoned him to the encounter. 
He suggested that the stakes should 
be a‘ pony’ on the best of eleven 
games : to this Alan demurred. 

‘1 have given up gambling now,’ 
he said ; ‘but, even when I played 
for money, I never did so with 
women in the room. <A pony isa 
nominal stake with you, of course: 
with me, it is different. You may 
have ten on, if you like. I only 
play one rubber.’ 

The other assented without an- 
other word, and the battle began. 
The Earl was far from a contemp- 
tible adversary ; but he was pal- 
pably over-matched, Wyverne had 
held his own before this with the 
best and boldest of half the capi- 
tals in Europe. He played care- 
lessly at first, for his thoughts were 
evidently elsewhere ; but got inte- 
rested as the game went on, and 
developed all the science he pos- 
sessed : it carried him through one 
or two critical points against in- 
variably indifferent cards, At last 


they were five games all, and were 


commencing ‘la belle’ Max, Har- 
ding Knowles, and Bertie Grenvil 
(who never could keep away from 
a card-table, unless some extra- 
ordinary potent counter-excitement 
were present) had been watching 
the match from the beginning ; the 
last having invested 11—10 on 
Wyverne—taken by Clydesdale 
vagerly. The cards ran evenly 
enough. By dint of sheer good 
play Alan scored three to his op- 
ponent’s two. As he was taking 
up his hand in the next deal, Miss 
Vavasour came up softly behind 
him, and leant her arm on the high 
carved back of his chair. She felt 
sure that her cousin would win, 
and wanted to share even in that 
trivial triumph. I wonder how 
often in this world women have 
unconsciously baulked the very 
success they were most anxious to 
secure? Alan held the king and 
the odd trick certain; but, if his 
life had depended on the issue, he 
could not have helped looking up 
into the glorious dark eyes to cheak 
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them for their sympathy. At that 
moment his adversary played first, 
and Wyverne followed suit, with- 
out marking. It was one of those 
fatal coups that Fortune never for- 
gives, The next deal Clydesdale 
turned up the king, and won the 
vole easily. 

Even Max Vavasour, who knew 
him well, and had seen him play 
for infinitely larger stakes, was 
astonished at the excitement that 
the Earl displayed ; he dashed down 
the winning card with an energy 
which shook the table, and actually 
glared at his opponent with a savage 
air of exultation, utterly absurd 
and incomprehensible under the 
circumstances. 

Alan leant back in his chair, 
regarding the victor’s flushed cheek 
and quivering lips, with an amused 
smile, not wholly devoid of sar- 
casm. 

‘On my honour, I envy you, 
Clydesdale, he said, quietly; 
‘there’s an immense amount of 
pleasure before you. Only conceive 
the luxury of being able to gratify 
such a passion for play as yours 
must be, without danger of ruin! 
I never was so interested about 
anything in my life as you were 
about that last hand; and bad cards 
for ten years, at heavy stakes, 
would only get rid of some of your 
superfluous thousands.’ 

The exultation faded from the 
Earl’s face, and it began to lower 
sullenly. He felt that he had made 
himself ridiculous, and hated 
Wyverne intensely for having made 
it more apparent, 

‘You don’t seem to understand 
that we were playing for love, he 
muttered. ‘1 had heard so much 
of your play, that I wanted to 
measure myself against it, and I 
was anxious to win. It appears 
that the great guns miss fire some- 
times, like the rest of us,’ 

‘Of course they do, Wyverne 
answered, cheerfully. ‘Not that I 
am the least better than the average. 
But we are all impostors from first 
to last.’ 

The party broke up for the night 
almost immediately afterwards, 
Alan laughed to scorn all his fair 
cousin’s penitential fears about 
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‘her having interrupted him just at 
the wrong moment,’ It is doubtful 
if he ever felt any self-reproach for 
his carelessness, till Bertie Grenvil 
looked up plaintively in his face, 
as the two were wending their way 
to the smoking-room. 

‘Alan, I did believe in your 
ecarté, he said. 

There was not much in the words, 
but the Cherub uttered them with 
the air of a man to whom so wonder- 
fully few things are left to believe 
in, that the defalcation of one of 
those objects of faith is a very 
serious matter indeed. 

Yet Wyverne was wrong, and did 
his adversary in some sort injustice, 
when he supposed that the spirit 
of the gambler accounted altogether 
for the latter’s eagerness and excite- 
ment. Other and different feelings 
were working in Lord Clydesdale’s 
heart when he sate down to play. 
One of those vague superstitious 
presentiments that menareashamed 
to confess to their dearest friends, 
shot across him at the moment. 
He had said within himself— It is 
my luck against his, not only now, 
but hereafter. If I win at this 
game, I shall beat him at others— 
at all.” So you see, in the Earl's 
imagination, much more was at 
issue than the nominal stakes ; and 
there was a double meaning in his 
words—‘ We were playing jor love.’ 


CHAPTER X. 
* A SHINY NIGHT, 
IN THE SEASON OF THE YEAR.’ 


It was the third evening after 
that one recorded in the last chapter; 
the party at Dene remained the 
same, though a large reinforcement 
was expected on the morrow. Only 
the younger Vavasour was absent ; 
he had gone out to dine and sleep 
at the house of a county magnate, 
with whoma Russian friend of Max’s 
was staying. Lady Mildred and her 
daughter had just left the drawing- 
room—it was close upon midnight 
—Wyverne followed them into the 
hall to provide them with their 
tapers, and had not yet succeeded 
in lighting Helen’s—there never 
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was such an obstinate piece of wax, 
or such an awkward wupdepos. It 
is possible he would have lingered 
yet longer over the operation, and 
some pleasant last words, but he 
suddenly caught sight of the Chief 
Butler standing in the deep door- 
way that led towards the offices. 
The emergency must have been 
very tremendous to induce that 
model of discretion to intrude him- 
self on any colloquy whatever ; he 
evidently did not intend to do so 
now ; but an extraordinary intelli- 
gence and significance on the grave 
precise face, usually possessed by a 
polite vacuity, made Alan conclude 
his ‘ good-nights’ rather abruptly ; 
he guessed that he was wanted. 

‘What is it, Hales? he said, as 
soon as he came within speaking 
distance. 

The butler’s voice was mysteri- 
ously subdued as he replied 

‘My master wishes to see you in 
his study immediately, if you please, 
Sir Alan. Mr. Somers is with him.’ 

The said Somers was born and 
bred in Norfolk, but had been head 
keeper at Dene for fifteen years—a 
brave, honest, simple-minded man, 
rather blunt and unceremonious 
with his superiors, and apt to be 
surly with his equals and subordi- 
nates; but not ill-conditioned or 
bad-hearted au fond ; a really sin- 
cere and well-meaning Christian, 
too, though he would swear awfully 
at times. He had only one aim 
and object in life—the rearing and 
preservation of game; we should 
be lucky, some of us, if we carried 
out our single idea as thoroughly 
well. 

The Squire was looking rather 
grave and anxious, as his nephew 
entered. 

‘Tell Sir Alan at once what you 
have been telling me, Somers,’ he 
said. ‘There is no time to lose, if 
we mean to act,’ 

The keeper’s hard, dark face, 
grew more ominous and threatening, 
as he muttered—‘ Acting ! I should 
hope there’s no doubt about that: 
there never was such a chance,’ 
And then in his own curt, quaint 
way, he gave Wyverne the sum 
of his intelligence. 

It appeared that the neighbour- 
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hood had been infested lately 
by a formidable poaching gang, 
chiefly organized and directed by 
a certain ‘ Lanky Jem ;’ their head 
quarters were at Newmanham, 
and they had divided their patro- 
nage pretty equally, so far, over 
all the manors in a circle of miles 
round. They had done a good 
deal of harm already ; for they first 
appeared in the egging season, and 
had netted a vast number of par- 
tridges and hares, even before the 
first of September, since which day 
they had been out somewhere every 
night. Of course it was most 
important to arrest their depreda- 
tions before they could get at the 
pheasants. The gang had been 
seen more than once at their work ; 
but their numbers were too formid- 
able—they mustered quite a score 
—for a small party to buckle with ; 
and to track them home was im- 
possible ; they had carts always 
near, artfully concealed, with really 
good trotters in the shafts; so, 
when they had secured as much 
as they could carry, they were able 
to ensure their retreat, and dispose 
of their booty. In Newmanham 


they took the precaution of chang- 


ing their quarters perpetually, 
which made it more difficult to 
catch them ‘red-handed.’ 

That very day, however, one of 
the lot, partly from revenge, partly 
on the certainty of a rich reward, 
had turned traitor. Somers was in 
possession of exact information as 
to time and place: about catching 
the poachers that night there was 
no doubt whatever—/olding them 
was another question ; for ‘ Lanky 
Jem’ had made no secret of his 
intention to show fight if driven 
into a corner ; indeed it was sup- 
posed that he would not be averse 
to having a brush, under favourable 
circumstances, with his natural 
enemies, the guardians of the 
game. 

‘They terms him Lanky Jem,’ 
the head-keeper explained ; ‘cause 
he comes from Lankyshire. He’s 
a orkard customer in a row, they 
say, wery wenturesome and wery 
wenomous ; he’s taught his gang 
what they calls the ‘rough-and- 
tumble game? all’s fair in that style, 


The Keeper’s Story. 


they says, and if.they gets you 
down, you may reckon on having 
their heel in your mouth before 
you can holler. I don’t think that 
chap would have split, only he had 
words with Jem; he knocked two 
of his teeth out, and roughed him 
dreadful, by the looks on him. 
You'll see our man with the rest on 
’em to-night, Sir Alan, and don’t you 
go to hit him, he'll have a spotted 
hankercher half over his face, and 
wont be blacked like the others, 
that’s how youll know him, I’ve 
taken the liberty already of letting 
Sir Gilbert’s folks know ; we shall 
muster a score or thereabouts, and 
I don’t see no fear about matching 
‘em. The moon wont be down 
these two hours, and they wont 
begin much afore that. They'll 
come back through Haldon-lane, 
and I thought of lining it, Sir Alan, 
and nipping down on ’em there, if 
it’s agreeable to you; the banks 
are nicely steep, and they wont get 
out of that trap in a hurry.’ 

The Squire could not help smiling 
at the quiet way in which the old 
keeper took his nephew’s presence 
and personal aid for granted. 

‘You have not asked Sir Alan 
yet if he means to go out with you, 
he remarked. 

‘I should think not,’ Wyverne 
interposed. ‘Somers knows me too 
well to waste words in that way. 
What a piece of luck, to be sure! 
Haldon-lane is the very place for 
an ambush ; if we manage well we 
ought to bag the whole batch of 
them. You shall be general, Somers 
—I see your baton’s all ready—T'll 
do my best as second in command. 
I think I ought to let the other 
men know, Uncle Hubert? I shall 
be ready in ten minutes, and so 
will they, Pll answer for them. If 
you've anything to do before we 
start, you had better see about it at 
once, Somers. We'll all meet in 
the servants’ hall in a quarter of an 
hour.’ 

The keeper indulged in a short, 
grim laugh of satisfaction and ap- 
proval, 

‘I like to hear you talk, Sir 
Alan,’ he said; ‘ you always comes 
to the point and means business. 
Everything’s ready when you are; 
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but we needn't start fora good half 
hour yet. My men are stanch 
enough, I reckon ; but it’s no good 
mare “em too long, sitting in the 
cold,’ 

The Squire laid his hand kindly 
on his nephew’s shoulder, and stood 
for a second or two looking into his 
face, with a hearty affection and 
pride. 

‘I can’t tell you how glad I am 
you are here, Alan. Even if Max 
had been at home, I think I would 
have asked you to go out to-night. 
I am too old for this sort of thing 
now ; but somebody must be there 
that I can trust thoroughly. There 
will be wild work before morning, 
I fear, and coolness may be needed 
as much as courage. There has 
been no bloodshed, for the game, 
in my time, that the village-doctor 
could not stanch; and it would 
grieve me bitterly—yow can guess 
why—if any one were dangerously 
hurt now. We have had no fray 
so serious as this promises to be. 
You will take care, Alan, will you 
not? Iam very anxious about it; 
I half wish I were going out my- 
self.’ 

‘Tll take every care, Uncle 
Hubert, the other answered, 
cheerily. ‘But I don’t the least 
apprehend any grave accident ; it 
isn’t likely they will have guns with 
them, as they are out netting, and 
don’t dream of being waylaid. I 
must go and tell the others, and get 
ready. I shall see you before we 
start, and when we come back, per- 
haps, with our prisoners.’ 

lt was very characteristic of 
those two, that Vavasour never 
hesitated to expose his nephew to 
peril, nor of excusing himself for 
not going out to share it; while 
Wyverne accepted the position 
perfectly, simply, and naturally. 
it was evidently a plain question of 
expediency ; the idea that it was 
possible to shrink from mere per- 
sonal danger never crossed either 
of their minds. 

Lord Clydesdale and Bertie 
Grenvil decided at once on joining 
the expedition ; thought it must be 
confessed that the alacrity dis- 
played by the former hardly 
amounted to enthusiasm: it had 
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rather the appearance of making 
the best of a disagreeable necessity. 

Alan had nearly finished his 
brief preparations when there came 
a low knock at his door ; when he 
opened it Lady Mildred’s maid was 
on the threshold. ‘ My lady’ wished 
to speak to him particularly: she 
was in her boudoir, and would not 
detain him a moment.’ 

There Wyverne found her. It 
struck him that her cheek was a 
shade paler than usual, but the 
effect of contrast, produced by her 
peignoir of deep purple, and her 
dark hair braided close round her 
small head, may have helped to 
deceive him. There was an accent 
of annoyance in her voice as she 
said— 

* Alan, what is this I hear about 
your going out with the keepers! 
How can you be so rash? What on 
earth are those people paid for if it 
is not to take poachers? Surely 
they know their own business best, 
and can do it alone.’ 

‘Not on an occasion like this, 
Aunt Mildred: heads as well as 
hands are useful sometimes. Even 
as Venice used to send out a pacific 
civilian to watch the conduct of 
their generals, so am I deputed to- 
night to control the ardour of the 
faithful Somers and his merrymen 
all. I hope to do myself credit as 
a moderator.’ 

‘I wish you would be serious for 
once. Even if you must go out, 
which I am certain there is no 
necessity for, there can be no reason 
for those other two accompanying 
you. Of course, I don’t suppose 
there is danger of life; but 1t is 
quite dreadful to think of that poor 
delicate Bertie aus prises with some 
drunken ruffian; and if Lord 
Clydesdale were to meet even with 
a slight hurt or disfigurement, | am 
sure he would detest Dene for ever 
and ever. Alan, do try what you 
can do to stop it.’ 

He laughed within himself as he 
muttered, under his breath, ‘Hin, 
je te vois arriver ? but his manner 
was quite easy and unsuspicious as 
he answered her— 

‘I'm not much afraid for the 
Cherub ; he can take good care of 
himself anywhere. You all pet 
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him so much that you do injustice 
to his pluck. You never seem to 
remember that he is a soldier. He 
may have to guard his head in 
sharp earnest one of these days. 
But you are quite right about 
Clydesdale. I had much rather 
he stayed behind; but I fear it 
would be useless to try to dissuade 
him now. Aunt Mildred, you don’t 
quite understand these things. He 
must go. But you may sleep in 
veace. Not a hair of that august 
ae shall be harmed if J can help 


it. You have read your Maid of 


Perth? Well, your unworthy 
nephew and other retainers of the 
house will do duty as a body- 
guard, like Torquil and his eight 
sons. The word for the night is, 
Bas air son Eachin. IT only hope the 
parallel wont quite be carried out. 
All the nine fell, you remember, and 
then—the young chief ran away. 
I must not stay another second. 
Dear Aunt Mildred, give us your 
good wishes. You may be easy, if 
you will only trust to me.’ 

He kissed her hand before she 
was aware, and was gone before 
she could reply. When Alan came 
into the servants’ hall, he found 
the whole party mustered, with the 
exception of the Earl, who joined 
them almost immediately. The 
latter had evidently bestowed some 
pains on his equipment. He wore 
rather an elaborate cap, with a 
black cock’s feather in the band, 
white breeches, and boots coming 
above the knee; but the most re- 
markable feature was a broad belt 
of untanned leather, girding the 
shooting-coat of black velvet. 
From this was suspended a for- 
midable revolver, balanced by a 
veritable couteau-de-chasse. 

Wyverne scanned him from head 
to foot with a cool critical eye, and 
then took Clydesdale aside a little 
from the rest. 

‘It’s a picturesque “ get up,”’ he 
said ; ‘a little too much in the style 
of the bold smuggler, but that’s a 
matter of taste. May I ask what 
you intend to do with these ? 

He touched the weapons with 
the point of his finger. 

‘Do with them! Use them, of 
course,’ the Earl replied, flushing 
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angrily. ‘I made my fellow load 
the revolver afresh, while I was 
dressing. There’s no fear of it’s 
missing fire.’ 

The other laughed outright. 

‘Did you mean to let all those 
barrels off,and then go in and finish 
the wounded with that terrible 
hanger? I give you credit for the 
idea; but, my dear Clydesdale, we 
are not in Russia or the Tyrol, un- 
luckily. A man’s life is held of 
some account here, you know, and 
there’s a d—1 of a row if you mas- 
sacre even a poacher. You must 
be content with the primeval club, 
See, there’s a dozen to choose from. 
The Squire allows no other wea- 
pons. Ask him, if you like. Here 
he comes.’ 

Vavasour, when appealed to, 
spoke so decisively on the subject, 
that the Earl had no option but to 
yield. He didso, chafing savagely, 
for he was unused to the faintest 
contradiction, and registered in 
his sullen heart another grievance 
against Alan Wyverne. After a 
few words of caution and encou- 
ragement, addressed by the Squire 
to the whole party, they started. 
He griped his nephew’s hand hard 
as the latter went out, and whis- 
pered one word— Remember.’ 

When they had gone a few hun- 
dred yards from the house, Wyverne 
fell back to the rear of the column 
and took Grenvil by the arm. 

‘Look here, Bertie, he said, 
gravely. ‘I’m rather sorry I didn’t 
go out alone on this business, We 
shall meet a roughish lot in an 
hour’s time. Now, don’t be rash 
and run your head up against dan- 
ger unnecessarily. I shall not be 
able to look after you; I’ve got a 
bigger baby in charge to-night. I 
should hate myself for ever if your 
beauty was spoiled.’ 

The Cherub laughed carelessly 
and confidently. The burliest 
Paladin that ever wore a beard 
was not more utterly fearless than 
he. Hecould use those little hands 
of his (he was in the habit of ex- 
changing gloves with his favourite 
partners) as neatly and prettily as 
he did everything else, and in sooth 
was no contemptible antagonist for 
a light-weight. 
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‘Don’t bother yourself about me, 
Alan,’ he answered. ‘I'll look after 
my face, you may rely on it. Ive 
been very diligent in my practice 
lately, and if I get hold of an ex- 
traordinarily small poacher, per- 
haps I may astonish him with 
what The Pet calls—the “ London 
Particular.”’ 

They met Sir Gilbert Nevil’s 
men by the way, and when they 
reached the place of ambush, num- 
bered twenty-two stalwart fighting 
men. The spot was admirably 
adapted for the purpose ; a narrow 
deep lane passed just there through 
the crest of a small hill, and the 
brushwood on the steep banks was 
sufficient to hide a larger party. 
The rest nestled down there as 
comfortably as they could, while 
Alan and the head-keeper climbed 
the ridge to look out over the 
champaign lying beneath them. 
They had not long to wait before 
two lights appeared on the plain 
below, moving quickly within a 
foot or so of the ground, and every 
now and then becoming stationary. 
They were lanterns fastened round 
the necks of the steady pointers 
quartering the stubbles. 

The keeper gave vent to a sup- 
pressed groan, ending in a growl. 

‘There they are, d—n ’em,’ he 
muttered, ‘The very beat I meant 
you to take to-morrow, Sir Alan. 
They wont be long in filling that 
ere blasted bag of theirs. I see 
five coveys on that forty-acre bit 
this arternoon. We'll take our 
change out of ‘em before we sleep, 
or my name ain’t Ben Somers.’ 

Wyverne shook his head warn- 
ingly. 

‘Your blood’s hotter than mine, I 
do believe, he said, ‘though you 
are old enough to be my father. 

Sut mind, there is to be no unne- 
cessary violence to-night. I’ve 
passed my word to the Squire, and 
you ought to help me to keep it. 
If they show fight, it’s another 


matter, and they may take the 
consequences.’ 

‘Till pound it, they fight,’ the 
other grumbled; ‘it comes more 
nateral to Jem than running, ’spe- 
cially as hell find hisself in a 


middlin’ tight trap. We may get 
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back to cover, sir, they'll not be 
long now; I reckon they'll finish 
in that stubble close agin’ the lane,’ 

So they rejoined their companions, 
The ambush was thus disposed. 
Eight men, including Somers, Wy- 
verne, and Lord Clydesdale, took 
post, four on either bank, at a cer- 
tain spot; six others, similarly 
divided, were left about forty yards 
in the rear—Bertie Grenvil was 
with this lot—the others concealed 
themselves at short intervals along 
the vacant space; the signal was 
not to be given till the poachers 
had got well into the space be- 
tween the two main bodies; that 
in advance was rather the strongest, 
as it was expected the marauders 
would try to force their way into 
the high road, where carts were 
sure to be awaiting them. So, 
without a movement of tongue or 
finger, they were to bide their 
time. 

Unless one is gifted with excep- 
tional nerves, that time of suspense 
before action is very trying. To 
compare great things with small, 
I heard one of the best and bravest 
of all who went up to the Redan, 
confess, the other day, that he 
never felt so uncomfortable as 
during those long minutes when 
the men stood in their ranks wait- 
ing for the last orders, and that it 
was an unspeakable relief when 
the word was given for the stormers 
to advance. 

Lord Clydesdale evidently liked 
his position less and less every 
moment. ‘ Cursedly cold, isn’t it? 
he muttered, at last, and in truth 
his teeth were chattering audibly. 

‘Pocket-pistols are not inter- 
dicted, if a fire-arms are, Wy- 
verne whispered, good-humouredly. 
‘Take a pull at mine, and wrap 
my plaid round you; I really don't 
want it, ’'m better clothed for this 
work than you are, I fancy ; I've 
been at it before,’ 

The Earl took the plaid, and half 
drained the flask without a word 
of thanks; he was still brooding 
sulkily over the rebuff he fancied 
he had met with before starting ; 
besides this, the world had spoilt 
him so long, that self-sacrifice on 
the part of his fellow men for the 
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convenience of Lord Clydesdale, 
seemed to him the most natural 
condition of things imaginable ; he 
accepted such tributes affably or 
morosely, according to his humour, 
but invariably as his proper due. 

Alan interpreted his companion’s 
feelings pretty correctly, and smiled 
contemptuously to himself in the 
darkness. 

‘You amiable aristocrat!’ he 
muttered between his teeth ; ‘if it 
were not for vexing Aunt Mildred, 
and for my promise to her, would 
I not let you look out for yourself 
this cold morning? I wonder ifa 
thoroughly good thrashing would 
improve your temper; it were a 
good deed to allow the experiment 
to be tried. I do believe the most 
inveterate ruffian we shall meet, 
has more natural courtesy than has 
fallen to your share.’ 

But the momentary bitterness 
soon passed away. Alan—as is the 
wont of his kind—never felt so 
benevolent towards mankind in 
general as when the moment of 
danger approached, which was to 
bring him into conflict with certain 
units of the species. Surely that 


perfect physical fearlessness is an 
enviable, if not a ba ennobling 
e 


qualification; it enables you to 
charge a big fence or a big adver- 
sary, with comparative comfort to 
yourself ; in neither case, unfor- 
tunately, will it ensure you against 
a bad fall; but unless quite dis- 
abled, you rise up and go on again, 
as cheerfully as Antzeus, and are 
at all events spared any pains of 
anticipation. An icteneal-of silence 
which seemed very long, ensued. 
Suddenly Wyverne laid a firm, 
steady grasp on Lord Clydesdale’s 
arm. 

‘Take off that plaid, he said, 
in the lowest and quietest of whis- 
pers; ‘you'll be warm enough in 
five minutes. They are in the next 
stubble now.’ 

The ear of the practised deer- 
stalker, accustomed to listen for 
the rattle of a hoof far up the 
corries, had already caught certain 
faint sounds imperceptible to his 
companions. Somers heard them, 
though, nearly as soon ; they could 
just see him through the black 
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darkness, stretching his brawny 
limbs, and twisting round his 
wrist the thong of his bludgeon. 

The fall of footsteps came 
nearer and nearer, more and more 
distinct, as the poachers crossed 
the low fence one by one, and got on 
to the harder ground; they were 
evidently very numerous. They did 
not come on in detached straggling 
parties, but appeared to wait till 
all were in the lane, and then ad- 
vanced in something like a regular 
column, in the centre of which 
four men carried, in two nets made 
for the pyirpose, the night’s spoil ; 
as this entirely consisted of birds, 
the weight was not overwhelming, 
though the result had been -extra- 
ordinarily successful. 

‘Get on, two of ye, as soon as 
we top the hill, a deep, hoarse 
voice said, from the midst of the 
poachers ; ‘and mind you see all 
clear.’ 

The slightest touch of Wyverne’s 
arm, and the discreetest chuckle, 
testified to Somers’ intense appre- 
ciation of the impending ‘sell.’ 
The gang advanced with their 
habitually stealthy tread, but evi- 
dently quite unsuspiciously, till 
they were hemmed in by the divi- 
sions of the ambush. Then a 
whistle sounded shrill and ominous 
as Black Roderick’s signal, and a 
dozen port-fires blazed out at once, 
casting a weird, lurid glare over 
the crowd of rugged blackened 
faces, working with various emo- 
tions of wonder, rage, and fear. 

In the pause that ensued, while 
the assailed were still under the 
influence of the first surprise, and 
the assailants were waiting for 
orders, Wyverne’s voice was heard, 
not raised by one inflection above 
its usual tone, and yet the most 
distant ear caught every syllable. 

‘Will you surrender at once? 
It is the best thing you can do.’ 

The same voice answered which 
had spoken before—hoarse and 
thick with passion. 

‘Surrender be d—d! Here’s the 
chance we've been wanting ever so 
long. Stick together, lads, and be 
smart with those bludgeons : there’s 
enow of us to cut the keepers 
to rags.’ 
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Alan spoke again ; and the curt, 
stern, incisive accents clove the 
still night-air like points of steel. 

‘Stand fast in the front: close 
up there in the rear. It is our own 
fault if a man gets through: we'll 
have all—or none.’ 

He had only time for a hurried 
whisper— Somers, whatever hap- 
pens, look after Lord Clydesdale ; 
for Bertie and his men came on 
with a rush and a cheer. The port- 
fires were cast down and trampled 
out instantly, and so—darkly and 
sullenly—the mélée began. It was 
likely to be an equal.one; the 
poachers had the disadvantage of 
the surprise and the attack being 
against them, but they were slightly 
superior in numbers, and their 
bludgeons were of a more murde- 
rous character than those carried 
by the keepers, shod with iron for 
the most part, and heavily leaded. 
For a minute or two the struggle 
went on in silence, only broken by 
the dull sound of heavy blows, by 
hard, quick breathings, and by an 
occasional curse or groan. Lord 
Clydesdale had drawn slightly 
aside, and so, avoiding the first 
rush of the poachers, remained for 
awhile inactive. Suddenly, as ill- 
luck would have it, he found him- 
self face to face with the most 
formidable of all the gang. ‘ Lanky 
Jem’ had forced his way to the 
front, partly because safety lay in 
that direction, partly because he fan- 
cied that there fought ‘ the foemen 
worthiest of his steel ;? he had his 
wits perfectly about him, and was 
viciously determined to do as much 
damage as possible, whether he 
escaped or no. He saw the figure 
standing apart from the rest, tak- 
ing no part in the conflict, and 
instantly guessed that he had todo 
with a personage of some condi- 
tion and importance: keepers are 
rarely contemplative or non-com- 
batants at such a moment. 

* Here’s one of them —— swells!’ 
he growled. ‘Come on, d—n ye! 
Pil have your blood, if I swing for 
it 


Clydesdale was not exactly a 
coward ; if any ordinary social dan- 
ger had presented itself, he would 
scarcely have quailed before it. For 
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instance, I believe he would have 
faced a pistol at fifteen paces with 
average composure. But it so hap- 
pened (he had not been at a public 
school) that in all his life he had 
never seen a blow stricken in anger. 
The aspect of his present adversary 
fairly appalled him. Independently 
of the poacher’s huge proportions 
and evidently great strength, there 
was a cool, concentrated cruelty 
about the bull-dog face—the white 
range of grinded teeth showing in 
relief against the blackness of his 
sooty disguise—which made him a 
really terrible foe. The Earl looked 
helplessly round, as though seeking 
for succour; but all his party 
seemed to have already as much as 
they could do. He saw the grim 
giant preparing for a_ spring, 
and all presence of mind utterly 
deserted him; he drew hastily 
back without lifting his hands to 
defend himself; his heel caught 
in a projecting root, and he fell 
supine, with a loud, piteous cry. 
‘Lanky Jem’ was actually dis- 
concerted by such absolute non- 
resistance ; but the brutal instinct 
soon reasserted itself, and he was 
rushing in to maim and mangle 
the fallen man, after his own 
savage fashion, when a fresh ad- 
versary stood in his path, bestrid- 
ing Clydesdale where he lay. 
Wyverne had been engaged with 
a big foundry-man, who chanced to 
come across him first ; but even in 
the fierce grapple, where pluck 
and activity could scarcely hold 
their own against weight and 
brute strength, he had found time 
to glance repeatedly over his 
shoulder. He saw the Earl fall, 
and extricating himself from his 
opponent’s gripe with an effort 
that sent the latter reeling back, 
he sprang lightly aside, just in 
time to intercept the Lancashire 
man from his prey. But the odds 
were fearfully against him now; 
for his original adversary had re- 
covered himself, and made in 
quickly to help his comrade. Both 
struck at Alan savagely at the same 
instant. He caught one blow on 
his club, but was obliged to parry 
the other with his left arm: the 
head was saved, but the limb 
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dropped to his side powerless. He 
ground his teeth hard, and threw 
all the strength that was left him 
into one bitter blow; it lighted 
on the temple of the man who had 
disabled him, and dropped him 
like a log in his tracks. But, before 
Wyverne could recover himself, the 
terrible Lancashire bludgeon came 
home on his brows, crushing in the 
low, stiff crown of his hat like 
paper, and beating him down, sick 
and dizzy, to his knee. He lifted 
his club mechanically, but it hardly 
broke the full sway of another 
murderous stroke, which stretched 
him on his face senseless, It looked 
as if he had remembered his pro- 
mise to the last; for he fell right 
over Clydesdale, effectually shield- 
ing the latter with his own body. 

Alan’s life and this story had 
well nigh ended there and then. 
Such an abrupt termination might 
possibly have been to his advantage 
as well as to yours, reader of mine. 
But it was not so tobe. Just as Jem 
was bracing his great muscles for 
one cool, finishing stroke on the 
back of Wyverne’s unprotected 
skull, a lithe active form lighted 
on his shoulders, and slender, ner- 
vous fingers clutched his throat till 
they seemed to bury themselves in 
the flesh ; and as he fell backward, 
gasping and half-strangled, a voice, 
suppressed and vicious as a ser- 
pent’s hiss, muttered in his ear 
three words in an unknown tongue 
—‘ Basta, basta, carissimo !’ 

The poacher’s vast strength, 
however, soon enabled him to shake 
off his last assailant, and he was 
rising to his feet, more dangerous 
than ever, when a tremendous blow 
descended right across his face, 
gashing the forehead and crushing 
the bones of the nose in one fearful 
wound. The miserable wretch sank 
down—all his limbs collapsing— 
without a groan or a struggle, and 
lay there half drowned in blood. 

The old head keeper stooped for 
a moment to examine his ghastly 
handiwork, and then, lifting his 
head, remarked with a low fierce 
laugh— 

‘I gives you credit for that move, 
Master Bertie, it wur wery neatly, 
done.’ 
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The poachers had been getting 
the worst of it all through ; they 
were so hemmed in in the narrow 
way that their numbers helped 
them but little; indeed, some in 
the centre of the crowd never struck 
a blow. Their leader’s fall decided 
the fray at once ; some voice cried 
out—‘ Don’t hit us any more ; we 
gives in’ and they threw down 
their bludgeons, as though by pre- 
concerted signal. 

So ended the most successful 
raid that had been heard of in that 
country for years; they talk of it 
still, Out of twenty-six men, only 
three escaped, and one of these was 
the informer. Neither was anyone 
mortally or even dangerously hurt, 
though there were some hideous 
wounds on both sides ; but, if you 
bar gunpowder, it takes a good 
deal to kill outright a real tough 
‘shires-man.’ Even ‘Lanky Jem’ 
recovered after a while from Somers’ 
swashing blow, though they were 
obliged to carry him back to Dene. 
The permanent disfigurement which 
ensued, made his repulsive coun- 
tenance rather more picturesque in 
its ugliness, so that it was an 
improvement after all. He quitted 
those parts, though, as soon as he 
got out of gaol, and never re- 
turned. 

Of all the wounded, perhaps 
Wyverne was the most seriously 
hurt ; but, though his senses came 
back slowly, he was able to stagger 
home, leaning heavily on Bertie 
Grenvil’s shoulder. You must 
imagine the satisfaction with which 
the Squire welcomed the conquerors 
and their captives. 


Unwounded from the dreadful close, 
But breathless all, the Earl arose. 


Even his overweening self-esteem 
could not prevent Clydesdale’s feel- 
ing nervous and uncomfortable. 
He was conscious of having 
betrayed a very  discreditable 
pusillanimity ; and he could not 
guess how many might be in the 
secret of his discomfiture. There 
was nothing in the mere fact of his 
coming out of the fray scathless, 
for Grenvil had not a scratch or a 
bruise ; but it struck him as rather 
odd, that nobody asked ‘if he were 
3E 
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hurt in any way.’ He was so per- 
turbed in spirit, as hardly to be 
able to display a decent amount of 
solicitude about Wyverne’s injuries, 
or to sympathize, with a good grace, 
in the triumph of the rest of the 
party. There was one man, at all 
events, that he could never look in 
the face again, without an unplea- 
sant feeling of inferiority and obli- 
gation. Poor Alan! He meant 
well ; but he did not make a very 
good night’s work of it, after all. 
He got one or two hard blows, and 
changed Clydesdale’s previous dis- 
likeinto a permanent and inveterate 
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hate. Virtue is always its own 
reward, you know. 

Perhaps the Earl’s largesse to 
every one concerned in the capture 
would not have been so extrava- 
gantly liberal, if he had guessed 
how thoroughly the old keeper 
appreciated the real state of affairs. 
When Somers alluded to the sub- 
ject—which he did once a month 
for the rest of his natural life—he 
generally concluded in these words : 

‘It wur the prettiest managed 
thing ever I see ; but we wery near 
got muddled at one time, all along 
of that there helpless Lord.’ 


YELITZA 


AND HER BROTHERS. 


A SERVIAN BALLAD. 


NW E dear sons once blossomed round a mother, 
But her tenth and youngest was a daughter, 

One beloved daughter named Yelitza. 

Sons and daughter she had trained and nurtured, 

Till the sons were all of age to marry, 

Till the girl was ready for espousal. 


Many lovers came and wooed Yelitza. 
First a foreign Ban, and then a chieftain, 


Then a third, a neighbour from the village ; 
To the last her mother fain would give her, 
But the Ban was favoured by her brothers. 


Thus they said to their beloved sister : 
‘Go, we pray thee, our beloved sister, 
With the Ban go sail across the sea-waste. 
Often will thy brothers come to see thee ; 
Every month in every year, we promise, 
Every week in every month, we tell thee.’ 


So the sister hearkened to her brothers : 

With the Ban she sailed across the sea-waste. 
Then, behold, a mighty marvel happened ! 
Down on Servia came the Plague, and swiftly 
Swept away her brothers nine together, 

Left her mother desolate and sonless. 


Three long years then went away in silence. 
Sorrowfully groaned the young Yelitza: 

* God above us, what a mighty marvel! 

How can J have ever sinned against them ? 
For my brothers never come to see me.’ 

Then her husband’s sisters often mocked her : 
‘ Ah, thou cast-away! thy brothers surely 
Must despise thee, for they come not hither.’ 
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Sorrowfully groaned the young Yelitza, 
Sorrowfully from the dawn to sundown. 

So the Lord of heaven took pity on her, 
Summoned twain from ont his host of angels : 
‘ Fly from heaven down to earth, my angels, 
To the white grave where Yovan is lying, 
Young Yovan, Yelitza’s youngest brother: 
Breathe upon the stripling with your spirit, 
Make him then a war-horse from his headstone, 
From the mould a cake of bread prepare him, 
Shape ye then his grave-cloth into presents, 
Arm him, send him forth to seek his sister.’ 


Swiftly swoop the angels twain from heaven, 
On the white grave where Yovan is lying, 
Breathe upon the stripling with their spirit, 
Make him then a war-horse from his headstone, 
From the mould a cake of bread prepared him, 
Shaping then his grave-cloth into presents, 
Arm and send him forth to seek his sister. 


Quickly then Yovan achieved his journey, 

As he came and saw his sister’s dwelling, 
From afar already she had seen him. 

So, as he drew nigh, she ran and met him, 
Kissed his cheeks, and clung about him closely, 
Sobbing from her heart with pain and sorrow. 
Then she wept, and said unto her brother : 

‘ Did ye not, Yovan, before I married, 

Did ye not, O brothers, give your promise 
That ye would full often come to see me ? 
Every month in every year, you promised, 
Every week in every month, you told me. 
But to-day three years have gone in silence, 
And ye never once came here to see me.’ 
Wondering, then again began the sister : 

* Tell me why you look so gray and gloomy ? 
Why you seem as if you had been buried ?” 


Darkly then Yovan the stripling answered : 

‘ Silence, sister, if in God thou trustest, 

For a great affliction hath befall’n me. 

I have given brothers eight in marriage, 
Waited on the wives of all my brothers : 
Scarcely were my brothers’ bridals over, 

When we had to build us nine white dwellings. 
Therefore am I grown so gray and gloomy.’ 


Three white days had come and gone for ever, 
When Yelitza set about her journey. 

Goodly gifts she lovingly provided 

For her brothers and her new-made sisters : 
Silken shirts she had for all her brothers, 
Rings and finger-jewels for her sisters, 
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Vehemently did Yovan withstand her. 
‘Stay and do not come with me, my sister, 
Tarry till thy brothers come to see thee.’ 
But in nowise would she let him stay her. 
She prepared the goodliest of presents. 
Then Yovan set forth upon his journey : 
With him went his sister sweet, Yelitza. 


Now as they drew nigh their mother’s dwelling, 
They beheld a white church standing by it. 
Then the young Yovan said to his sister : 
‘Dear my sister, tarry here a little, 

Till I go to that white church before thee. 

At the bridal of my seventh brother, 

There I dropt a golden ring and lost it : 

Let me seek it, let me, O my sister!’ 


To his grave he went, Yovan the stripling, 
While his dear Yelitza waited, standing. 

Long the time she tarried for her brother, 
Long she stood, and then she went to seek him. 
Many a grave she met within the churchyard, 
Fresh and green; but where the youth had vanished, 
There a piercing sorrow smote his sister. 

Then she hastened to her mother’s dwelling ; 
But, as she drew nigh unto the doorway, 
Hearken! from the window cried a cuckoo. 

Ah, it was no gray-plumed cuckoo crying, 

But it was her white-haired mother wailing ! 


As Yelitza to the door drew nearer, 

From her long white neck she cried in this wise : 
‘Open thou the door to me, poor mother !’ 
From within her mother thus made answer : 
‘Spirit of the Plague, begone, I tell thee ! 

All my nine—my nine dear sons thou slewest— 
Dost thou also want their gray old mother ?’ 
Then Yelitza in her anguish answered : 

‘Open thou the door to me, poor mother! 

It is not the Plague that stands without here, 
But Yelitza, thy beloved daughter.’ 


Then the mother drew the bolt and opened, 
Saw her only child, and groaned and trembled. 
Flinging then their arms about each other, 
Both sank dead upon the ground together. 
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BETWEEN THE CATARACTS WITHOUT A DRAGOMAN. 


CHAPTER I. 
SHOWING HOW I BECAME THE ONLY INHABITANT OF AN ISLAND, 


| afflicted with a distaste to 
all business-like ways of doing 
things. When I am travelling for 
pleasure, especially, I loathe all 
fixed plans and pre-arrangements. 
I find it both cheaper and plea- 
santer to be the sport of circum- 
stances. I like to drift in and 
scramble out of difficulties ; and at 
each step of my journey to be able 
to decide, at five minutes’ notice, 
whether I will move towards 
Timbuctoo or Kamschatka. It 
seems to me an insult to the 
spirit of adventure to put oneself 
under the conduct of such a blind 
guide as human foresight. Let 
those who like it book their destiny 
by parcels delivery. 

By the force of circumstances I 
arrived in Cairo. Everybody was 


rushing up the Nile with a servile 
uniformity of purpose that gave me 
a disgust to the idea of pyramids 


and squat-columned temples. None 
of that for me. I will sit down in 
a house in Cairo, and complete my 
knowledge of Arabic at leisure. 
What do I care for inanimate 
objects. I can see pictures of tombs, 
and temples, a pyramids, and 
colossal statues, and _ obelisks. 
However, I found a difficulty in 
my search for a house, and an 
Egyptian resident suggested that 
there were plenty of empty cham- 
bers in the temple up at Phile. A 
fellow-passenger from Malta offered 
me a gratuitous cast thither in his 
Nile-boat. So I bought six or seven 
pounds’ worth of groceries, passed 
the first cataract with him, and 
settled down to house, or rather 
temple keeping, as the only inha- 
bitant of the island of Phile. My 
companion went on up the river 
with his boat and dragoman. He 
was about to shoot rhinoceri and 
hippopotami on the blue Nile. 
There I was, the only inhabitant 
of a ruin-sprinkled, palm-fringed 
island in a calm pool, among the 
granite gorges of the first cataract, 


perfectly free from any pre-arrange- 
ment for getting back to civilized 
life again. I had no dragoman to 
say to me, ‘ Ghentelman do as hém 
pleess, sar—I tell hem de reglar!’ 
Which was the formula with which 
all attempts to assert an undrago- 
manized will had been met on 
board the Nile boat by that func- 
tionary, who, when we questioned 
the infallibility of ‘de reglar, used 
to say, ‘I not know it? aye-e-e-e-e, 
(drawn out into a long, querulous 
snarl, rising gradually to a very 
high note of expostulatory interro- 
gation), ‘I been at 7'ibbs five-and- 
twenty time!’ We found out at 
last that the so often mentioned 
and visited Tibbs was Thebes, 
Does the untravelled reader begin 
to understand what freedom I felt 
on my island when the dragoman 
sailed away towards the second 
cataract ? 

The temple is large, but not 
roomy ; abounding in barely acces- 
sible towers, lofty gateways, roof- 
less peristyle courts, and long 
colonnades, which make a good 
show in the distance, but are 
rather too vague and airy for 
domestic comfort. Still, a cham- 
ber being demanded, as there was 
no dragoman to interpose his veto, 
and insist on the ‘ reglar,’ a cham- 
ber was found, Narrow it certainly 
was, and dark, except when the 
sunrise shone in through its 
doorless doorway, which served 
for window as well, It opened on 
an area sunken about six feet 
below the platform level of the 
north-eastern part of the ruins, 
This area, being of about the same 
size and shape as my apartment, 
eighteen feet by ten, formed my 
antechamber and kitchen. In one 
corner of this were some steps 
leading up to my northern ram- 
part, a thick wall, within which a 
long, narrow stair sloped down to 
the northern watergate where I had 
landed, Another corner of the area 
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was my fireplace. Here I boiled my 
milk to steep rusks (of which [ 
had brought a barrel from Cairo, 
so as to be independent of local 
bakers), fried my omelette, and 
made my coffee. I had entered 
into relations with one of the men 
managing the boat which trans- 
ported me and my baggage to the 
island, to supply me with milk, 
eggs, firewood, and attendance. 
His wages were two-pence a day, 
his name Aali (the Exalted), and 
his ordinary business to look after 
a saqiah (jar-belt irrigation wheel) 
on the neighbouring island of 
Biggeh, where he dwelt. Aali used 
to swim across the channel divid- 
ing Biggeh from Philze, with these 
necessaries on his head, except the 
attendance, which swam separately 
in the shape of a naked, skinny 
little black imp, called Ahmed, 
aged seven. Ahmed kept guard all 
day, to preserve my goods from 
depredation in case of my absence. 
Still, Ahmed apart, it may seem 
strange that a man should be able 
to swim with a bowl of milk, a 
basket of eggs, and a bundle of 
firewood on his head; but extra 
floatage is attained by swimmers 
of burden on the Upper Nile be- 
striding a palm-log. Aali was no 
special performer, and swam on 
his belly, with legs immersed. I 
have seen a man sitting on his log, 
with his legs tucked up on it at 
right angles, a bundle of firewood, 
apparently near a hundred weight, 
on his head, and only his two 
hands immersed, paddling steadily 
in the troubled water of the cata- 
ract. This is a more difficult feat 
of balancing than anything I have 
seen Blondin perform. I made an 
experiment on the log, and found 
I could not get my chin six inches 
above the water level without 
wembling over. And I had no 
nervousness in the water to con- 
tend with, being a good swimmer 
and diver, better than the common 
run of civilized Christians. But 
about the cataracts the art of log- 
swimming is cultivated from in- 
fancy, and any child of ten can be 
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trusted to take a bundle across the 
river safe and dry. 

Aali was a Nubian peasant, 
whose native tongue was the 
Barabra. He knew less Arabic 
and of a worse quality than I did 
myself; so that my communica- 
tions with him were not instructive 
in a linguistic point of view. Little 
Ahmed scarcely understood a word. 
The other man in the boat which 
brought me to the island from the 
landing-place above the cataract 
(where the Dahabieh had set me 
down), did know Arabic, and what 
was more, could read and write it. 
So I had engaged him at another 
two-pence a day to swim over from 
the main land and give me a lesson. 
He had a better bargain than the 
illiterate Aali; for in honour of 
his learning and title of sheikh, he 
was treated as a gentleman, with a 
seat on my carpet, and pipes and 
coffee during the séance. His name 
was Mohammed Zein — Mahomet 
the Handsome. His features must 
have been ugly to begin with, but 
they had been deeply engraved all 
over with Arabic characters by the 
small-pox, which had moreover 
obliterated an eye,and compensated 
its loss by emphasizing his nose 
with a teshdid.* As Arabic was 
both our subject and our vehicle of 
instruction, and as it was important 
we should mutually know what 
we were talking about, I used to 
begin the lesson by attempting to 
relate some well-known story of 
the Arabian Nights, stumbling 
through it as best I could, using 
circumlocutions to supply the place 
of unknown words, which, when I 
managed to make him understand 
what I was at, he supplied. When 
I had done, I made him repeat the 
story in his own words, and took it 
down from his dictation, which 
made him go slowly over it, and 
afforded intervals for commentary 
and discussion, in which I often 
caught him tripping in his grammar. 
This method made talk, and talk 
was what I wanted in order to 
loosen my tongue, and pulverize 
and liquidate the dry roots of 


* The diacritical mark of reduplication corresponding to the Spanish cedilla. 
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Arabic I had stored up in my 
memory like lumps of Turkey rhu- 
barb. My knowledge of Arabic 
on arriving in Egypt was about 
equivalent to the Latin of an ave- 
rage Eton boy of fourteen. But I 
had made a beginning with the 
donkey-boys of Alexandria, as they 
drove us to Betsey’s* Needle and 
Bomby’st Billar. I had continued 
my expanding efforts at conversa- 
tion in the bazaar at Cairo; and 
had persevered in talking to the 
sailors on the Nile boat in spite of 
the dragoman’s warning. He used 
to wag his head ominously and say, 
‘Ghentleman sit talk wid sailor, not 
good, I tell hem reglar. Ghentle- 
man sit talk wid sailor—he take 
hem.t Aye-e-e; I not know it. I 
bin at Tibbs five-and-twenty time’ 
I made the personal acquaintance 
of the pedicular pronoun in good 
time, but not by the intervention 
of the sailors on the Dahabieh. 

I dwelt in my temple nearly 
three weeks. Though I was the 
only inhabitant of the island, I was 
not so lonely as might be supposed. 
It was the height of the Assouan 
season, and quantitiesof Dahabiehs, 
too large and luxurious to pass the 
cataract, were moored there. Their 
passengers now and then made 
pic-nic parties to Phils, so that I 
saw something of my countrymen, 
Sometimes I made a visit to As- 
souan, to lay in a stock of meat and 
fresh bread. Sometimes‘a smaller 
Nile boat would come up the cata- 
ract, and pass a day at the island 
on its way to Wady Halfeh. In 
my character of only inhabitant, I 
used to board these vessels, and 
was often hospitably entertained ; 
so that I did not tire so soon of 
my rusks, and omelettes, and 
cabobs, as | otherwise might. An 
occupant of one of these boats had 
a British domestic, to whom my 
course of life was a subject of per- 
plexed meditation, The mystery 
weighed so much on his mind, that 
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he was forced to relieve himself by 
respectfully imparting the strange 
problem to his master. 

‘I understand,’ said he, ‘there’s 
a Henglish gent a living by hisself 
on the hisland. Do you think, sir, 
e’s a doing hof it for a bet ? 

His master thought not. 

‘Well, sir, pe e may be a 
trying of it Hon fust, to see if e 
could make a bet.’ 

I was not quite a prisoner in my 
uninhabited island. I could swim 
over to Biggeh, which is only 
divided from Philz by a channel 
of about eighty yards in width. 
But when I got there, I had to dry 
myself in the sun. As to m 
clothes, as they were of spun silk 
they were soon dry; but shoes 
keep wet a long while, and the soil 
of Biggeh was too gritty for civilized 
bare feet. When I was on the 
main land, I could get a log boy to 
swim before me with my clothes 
on his head. But when I wished 
to leave the island for the main 
land, I was dependent on the boat- 
man, whose boat and hut lay a. 
site at about a quarter of a mile’s 
distance. There was a chronic dis- 
agreement between me and this 
functionary as to fares. I con- 
sidered a halfpenny sufficient, 
whereas he held to a penny. This 
caused him at times to be deaf and 
blind to my signals—at least to 
signals of a peaceful sort, such as 
shouting, and the waving of white 
drapery. When the flag of peace 
and the voice of entreaty failed, I 
used to take down some ammuni- 
tion, and a pair of big double- 
barrelled pistols to the nearest 
corner of my eastern rampart, and 
make ball practice at his vessel and 
residence. As the bullets were 
about twelve to the pound, and I 
had to drop a few shots near enough 
to be unpleasant, it probably cost 
me more in lead than the satisfac- 
tion of his exorbitance would have 
amounted to incopper. Still there 


* In the donkey-boys’ system of nomenclature these are the current forms of 
Cleopatra and Pompey. 
+ By ‘taking him,’ I found the dragoman meant that I should catch one of the 
ancient plagues of Egypt, which has survived to modern days—that of ‘an animal 


friendly to man’—a number of which, Sir Hugh Evans thought, ‘became an old coat 
well,’ 
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was a righteous pleasure in with- 
standing the tyranny of a monopo- 
list and bringing him to reason at 
any expense, rather than tamely 
giving him half my learned pro- 
fessor’s fee for ten minutes’ use of 
his rickety boat. Besides which, 
the free use of my fire-arms served 
as an advertisement to the thieves 
of the neighbourhood that I was 
dangerous to rob. Aali and his 
imp left me after supper, and from 
sunset to sunrise I had the island 
entirely to myself. It was a fine 
opportunity of enjoying the savage 
iaaen of solitude. 1 don’t know 
why I should call it a savage plea- 
sure, being one probably enjoyed 
only by civilized persons, to whom 
it is an exceptional phase of exis- 
tence. The weather was warm, 
and I found it an agreeable way of 
passing my evening to spread my 
carpet and cushions on the northern 
rampart, and take my coffee and 
chibouque in as ceremonious lei- 
sure as if I were entertaining a 
select society I was studious to 
detain as long as possible within 
the circle of my hospitality. I have 
a pleasant recollection of the beau- 
tiful quiet, and liquid isolation of 
those evenings, as the mellow sky 
tints faded on that broad, still, 
sleepy pool. The great swift river 
pauses here, as if to listen to the 
distant roar of the cataract, towards 
which, without visible motion, it 
slides away through gorges of great 
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granite blocks, fantastically piled. 
The dreamy monotone of rushing 
waters afar off is broken now and 
then by barking dogs, that seem to 
be holding a languid discussion on 
the canine topics of the night, with 
other dogs who reply still more 
faintly from villages across, and 
further up, and further down. 
Then there comes fitfully on the 
feeble waftage of the awakening 
night-breeze, an uncertain wail of 
music. Is it the sound of voices, 
timed by the throbbing rumble of 
the tom-tom? Or is it the creaking 
groan of ungreased timber machin- 
ery, tuned to the vibratory measure 
of some loose plank that suffers a 

eriodic hitch in the Saqiah’s revo- 
futions ? It may be the crew of a 
Dahabieh moored above the cata- 
ract, singing their song of exulta- 
tion on having cleared the perils of 
the mild rapids which go by that 
formidable name; rejoicing yet 
more in having received a liberal 
baqsheesh from the still milder 
Hawageh. No, it is the saqiah. 
Either of these sources of remote 
harmony are harsh and discordant 
enough when heard in close prox- 
imity, but distance makes music 
out of everything. On one of these 
still evenings, for want of some- 
thing better to do, I indited some 
words to the distant droning 
Saqgiah tune. The editor can cut 
them out if they set his teeth or 
scissors on edge. 





The spoke-set wheel goes round and round, 
Moved by the plodding heifer slow ; 
The jar-belt teems—the runnels flow 
Through dikelet-chequered harvest ground— 
Along the Nile sad Sagiahs sound 


From bank to bank their notes of woe. 


II. 





The Saqiah’s voice, when near at hand, 
Is a harsh, creaking, drawling moan ; 
Sut, when on wandering breezes blown, 
Distance can soften and expand 
To something musical and grand 


Sounds without music of their own. 
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III. 


For distance, through her airy rings, 
Carries alone clear notes and true : 
The false, hoarse, jarring residue 

Of noise uncouth, away she flings— 

: a ; : 

So dealeth Time with men and things ; 
Time winnows well the chosen few. 


IV. 

We murmur at our dwindling age, 
Lauding the wondrous days of old, 
Peopled with men of giant mould, 

Lavish of hero, bard, and sage— 

We set them on one splendid page, 
Bright with untarnishable gold. 


v. 
We call that splendid page ‘ The Past.’ 
We turn another, crossed and blurred 
With crowding fames, fresh-writ and slurred. 
How should this foul ink-chaos last! 
Shall the world’s age with thine be classed ? 
All life-times had their common herd. 


vi. 
Perchance, when all the scroll is pale, 

A name or two may yet remain, 

Whose ink concealed some golden grain 
That showed not till the page grew pale. 
Dame Nature still is buxom, hale, 

And the old comets come again. 


VII. 


This moon shines fair as Homer sung— 
Earth whirleth through her starry zones 
Briskly as when these mummied bones 

With thews and sinews warm were strung— 

Bright as when Rameses was young, 

Broad Nile sweeps by these graven stones. 


Vill. 


And men shall yet be born to break 
The spell on nature’s slumbering lyre, 
Whose chords await in mute desire 

The mighty hand that may awake 

World echoes, quivering till they shake 
The concaves of empyreal fire. 













Such was my life in Philz, which 
was all very well fora time; but 
after a fortnight I began to think 
how I should get away. An 
American turned up while I was 
revolving this problem. He had 
gone violently into Orientalism as 
to his extremities, wearing a huge 
turban and a tall pair of crimson 
morocco boots ; remaining Frank, 
however, in the rest of his apparel. 
He was alone in his Nile boat, and 
offered me a cast down river as far 
as he was concerned. But he had 
jobbed his dragoman, boat and 
living at so much a day—five-and- 
twenty shillings, I think. Though 
I had my own victuals, and the 
boat was more than half empty— 
with a great unlikelihood of find- 
ing a supplementary passenger in 
those remote parts, even if his 
American did not exercise his right 
of veto—the dragoman wanted to 
charge me fifteen shillings a day. 
I declined to deal, so we liquored 
up and shook hands. <A few days 
more passed, and I resolved to go 
down to Assouan and purchase a 
cheap little boat, just big enough 
to float me and my baggage to 
Cairo, which was not more than 
six or seven hundred miles down 
stream. I could tether my boat to 
a stake at any place worth seeing, 
and hire a man to guard it. It 
might not be a very comfortable 
way of travelling, but it would be 
cheap, independent, and adventu- 
rous, If no boat was to be had, I 
could at the worst buy a hundred 
jars or so, and make myself a 
crockery raft. 

With this project in my mind, I 
hailed the ferryman, who, after less 
reluctance than usual, condescended 
to earn his halfpenny. 

On reaching the mainland I cried 
out, ‘Bring a donkey, oh boy!— 
and let him be a donkey of the ex- 
cellent !—for if by the way I re- 
cognise him to be deficient in speed, 
I will quit him without price and 
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without reward.’ This adjuration 
was addressed to no individual in 
particular, for the soil of Egypt is 
so fertile in boys and donkeys 
that there is always in every habi- 
table spot a redundance of the 
bipeds (usually too near to be plea- 
sant), and a supply of the quadru- 
peds round the corner. Having 
uttered my proclamation and seen 
it take effect on the heels of a boy, 
T had leisure to become aware of 
the presence of two respectable 
Orientals, sitting on their carpet, 
under a palm. Respectable Orien- 
tals were much more uncommon 
phenomena in those latitudes than 
respectable Europeans. There were 
plenty of naked Nubians and 
Egyptian sailors in blue cotton 
smocks, with more or less dusky 
complexions, These distinguished 
strangers had white faces, white 
woollen robes, and handsome crim- 
son fez caps, with large blue silk 
tassels, One was a venerable-look- 
ing man of about fifty, with a grey 
beard. The other seemed ten or 
fifteen years younger, had one eye, 
and rather a morose expression. 

As I stood looking at them and 
they sat looking at me, the elder 
saluted me (a superstitious regard 
for introductions being no part of 
Moslem politeness, which assumes 
that all men are antecedently dis- 
posed to treat one another civilly), 
with ‘ Essalam aaleyk ! 

‘And upon you be peace!’ I re- 
plied. 

‘ Weare informed, oh gentleman! 
that thou art sitting down in the 
fortress* of the island alone. Art 
thou a limner, portraying the idols 
wherewith its walls are graven? 

*T can draw somewhat for amuse- 
ment, but not well enough for 
gain.’ 

‘What, then, is thy pursuit? 

‘I travel to behold the earth and 
the peoples that dwell upon her ;— 
my pursuit is knowledge of the 
world,’ 


* The Arabs always call the temples qasr, which means a palatial fortress ; a mere 


military position is called qalaah. 
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‘If it be thus, that thou be of 
the sons of the Franks, the wealthy, 
who journey for profitless amuse- 
ment, how is this that thou art unac- 
companied with the usual retinue 
of servants and an interpreter ? 

‘T am as these in origin, but not 
in method. They expend money 
to avoid trouble, while I take 
trouble to avoid expenditure. 
Moreover, I desire to see the world 
with my own eyes, to touch it with 
my own hands, and to taste it with 
my own tongue. Had I an inter- 
preter and servants I should be as 
a dumb animal carried from place 
to place in a cage by keepers. He 
who is his own servant is also his 
own master. Here, I continued, 
holding out my hands, ‘are my 
cook and valet ; and this,’ pointing 
to my tongue, ‘is my interpreter.’ 

‘Thou speakest, oh gentleman! 
as one of the prudent, and thy 
words are grammatical, as it were 
a book. How is this, that, being a 
Frank, thou speakest our language ? 
Hast thou sojourned many years in 
our land? 

‘I have passed but thirty days in 
your land; but in my youth, as a 
preparation for travel, I studied 
somewhat of your language in 
books.’ 

*Canst thou read our books? 
This, truly, for a Frank, is difficult !’ 

‘Not only can I read, but write 
also.’ 

‘By Allah, we will see this! Ho, 
Abdallah!’ he cried to a fat little 
black boy, ‘bring the dowaiah !’* 
Little Abdallah ran down to a 
qangiah,t lying under the bank, 
laden with boxes and bales. In the 
meantime I was invited to sit on 
the carpet, my new acquaintance 
saying, as he made room for me, 
‘Ahalan was sahalan wa murha- 
ban’ (familiarly, easily, and amply, 
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or spaciously), a compendious form 
of welcome. When I was seated he 
filled my pipe, and coffee was soon 
after brought from the qangiah, 
while the competition in caligraphy 
was going forward ; for on the pro- 
duction of writing materials 1 re- 
quested my examiner to write first. 
I forget what he wrote, but I re- 
member that in it I was able to 
point out a mis-spelt word. 

‘It is true, by God!’ he ex- 
claimed ; ‘I have omitted the letter 
wow, and written it as though it 
were merely mudhmoum.~ The 
qalem (reed pen) and paper were 
now handed to me, and I wrote in 
my best neskhée§ hand a rhymed 
proverb [ had learnt of my first 
Arabic master, Nersis Casangian 
(Narcissus Kettlemenderson), a 
worthy Armenian of Lebanon— 

Uttlub eljir qabl uddar 
Warraféeq qabl uttareeq. 


Study the neighbour before the house, 
And the fellow-travellers before the 
journey. 


On inspecting this specimen, Hajji 
Mohammed (for so I heard him 
addressed by other passengers of 
the qangiah, who had gathered 
round by this time) exclaimed,— 
‘ By Allah, wonderful! This writ- 
ing is as the writing of an accom- 
plished scribe, delicate. And the 
sentence is, with relation to circum- 
stance, timely. This to the by- 
standers. Then addressing me, he 
added— Wilt thou become our 
fellow-traveller? Here the donkey 
I had demanded appeared on the 
scene, 

‘Behold, this ass had I ordered 
to bear me to Assouan, that I might 
open a way towards Cairo, for [ am 
weary of sitting in the island. But 
the travelling party is more impor- 
tant than the direction of the 


* A brazen case holding reed pens, with an ink-box of the same material soldered 


on near the end of the flattened tube. 


It is worn by scribes in the khizam (sash) ; 


and to prevent leakage, the ink is kept sponged up in cotton-wool, which yields it to 


the pressure of the pen. 


+ The Qangiah is a smaller and more roughly-fitted sort of Dahabieh, with a 


matting shed in place of the poop cabin. 


+ Affected with the vowel dhammé, which has the sound of oo in foot : with the 
wow beneath it, it would be sounded. as oo in boot. 


§$ Copying hand as distinguished from cursive, 


My old Arabic master used to 


say, ‘Most of the merchants write so that it requires a prophet to peruse.’ 
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journey. As fellow travellers I 
ike you well; nor could I desire 
better. I have told you what Iam. 
Inform me, therefore, what are ye, 
and whither is your journey?’ 

‘We are merchants of the Moors 
of Tarabboloos (Tripoli), settled in 
the Fayoom at the village of Beni 
Aali, near the Birket el Qurn. My 
name is Hajji Mohammed, and my 
brother’s name is Hajji Aali—our 
root (family name) is Eledgham. 
Our journey is to Kordofan, and 
our enterprise to traffic in teeth 
and feathers,’* 

*‘Howmany days’ journey distant 
is Kordofan ? 

‘We proceed by this boat to 
Wady Halfeh. If it please Allah 
to give us a fair wind, which we 
are now awaiting, swiftly. If the 
boat has to be tracked by the 
sailors, slowly. From Wady Halfeh 
to Dongola there are ten days of 
desert. Please heaven, we may 
find camels with expetlition ; if not, 
there will be delay. From Don- 
gola we proceed again by boat; and, 
further up the river, take camels 
again ; and, after fifteen days of 
desert, we shall arrive, please Allah, 
at Kordofan.’ 

‘How long will your stay be in 
Kordofan ? 

‘Till we have sold our merchan- 
dize, by the permission of God, and 
laid out its price in teeth and fea- 
thers.’ 

‘Have you made previous expe- 
ditions ? 

‘Frequently.’ 

‘How many days did they oc- 
cupy generally from this place 
thither and back ? 

‘Various. Sometimes ninety, 
sometimes a hundred and twenty 
days.’ 

‘I know not whether for so ex- 
tended a journey my means be ade- 
quate.’ 

‘What are thy means ? 

‘About a thousand piastres of 
Egypt (ten pounds),’ 

‘It suffices with redundance, if 
thou livest with us and as we. 
Thou canst purchase a horse and a 
slave, and withal have somewhat 
to lay out in teeth and feathers.’ 
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The American’s dragoman would 
have charged me two or three times 
as much for my simple trip down 
to Cairo, which return trip by the 
merchant was reckoned in, as a 
mere accessory trifle of the wonder- 
ful things this ten pounds in hard 
cash was to do. It seemed too 
good an opportunity for a cheap 
and curious adventure to be thrown 
away. I did not much care, as long 
as I got away from the island, 
whether I went up or down the 
river, and I had a desire to see 
Abou Simbel. 

‘Is it not late for your expedition? 
Will not the rainy season of the 
south overtake you at Kordofan? 

‘It may, or it may not. It de- 
pends on the market, whether deal- 
ing be easy or difficult.’ 

‘If the rainy season overtake us, 
do not white men die of fever? 
Here Hajji Aali, the younger 
brother, took up his parable. 

‘They die frequently, but  fre- 
quently recover. I was near death 
by fever in Kordofan one voyage, 
so that I could not travel, and 
waited to return home with the 
expedition of the following year.’ 

‘There was evidently no desire to 
make things suspiciously pleasant, 
or I might have feared bad faith. 
And as adventures cannot be had 
without some risk, I said— 

‘It is well. I will become your 
travelling companion.’ 

‘In deed or in word only? said 
Hajji Mohammed somewhat in- 
credulously. 

‘The word and 
Englishman are one.’ 

‘Hast thou no fear of us, thou 
being a Frank and we Moslems? 

‘Why should I fear? There are 
bad and good ofall creeds. I have 
looked at you with my eyes and 
have heard you with my ears. I 
find in your faces and behaviour 
the tokens of brotherhood, and in 
your words the sound of truth. If 
you promise to deal with me fairly 
as men and brothers, I am not 
afraid to trust your word.’ 

‘By God we will deal with you 
righteously ! they replied. 

So it was agreed. My donkey 


deed of an 
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was dismissed, and I went back to 
the island to gather up my goods, 
accompanied by two dusky men, 
whom at first I conjectured to be 
servants of the Moorish merchants, 
but I afterwards found them to be 
mere casual fellow passengers in 
the qangiah, over whom, by virtue 
of superior wealth and social posi- 
tion, the Moors exercised an in- 
fluence. One of them, Mohammed 
the Beadsman, was a dealer in 
large heavy glass beads about an 
inch in diameter, to form ornaments 
for the necks and wrists and ankles 
of the Queens of Soudan; for in 
Soudan, as the merchants after- 
wards told me, ‘ to every hill there 
is a king, and to every king plenty 
of queens.’ The other, Mohammed 
El Ghereyety, was a camel dealer 
going up river to buy cheap. He 
was reported to be full of money, 
but very miserly, showing no out- 
ward signs of wealth, and sponging 
on the merchants, who got but 
little service out of him in return. 
These men loitered about while I 
packed my luggage ; but when it 
was ready they declined to put it 
in the boat, saying the boat would 
not carry it. It was a bad little 
boat, and I suggested dividing the 
baggage for two trips; but they 
would not take any. I got into 
the boat, and was going to the 
merchants to report the mutiny, 
when I saw my professor on the 
shore. I cried out to him— 

‘What is the cause of this im- 
pediment ? 

‘The men have taken fright,’ he 
replied. 

‘What, to upset the boat ? 

‘No; they fear lest, having a 
Frank in their company, they 
should be arrested by the governors 
up the river for kidnapping.’ 

‘Oh thou son of ingratitude and 
father of treachery! Thou hast 
evidently implanted this error in 
the skulls of those two asses in 
order to retain thy miserable salary 
for teaching me ungrammatical 
Arabic. Thinkest thou after this 
I shall continue thy lessons ? 
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‘ 


‘Nay,’ expostulated the learned 
man in a piteous manner, ‘ this is 
none of my work. See there, that 
old black fox hath practised this 
deceit. He is the dragoman of a 
Frank family now in the island, 
and it vexes him to behold a Frank 
conducting his own affairs without 
the help of his craft.’ 

I looked further back, and re- 
cognised the grinning black face 
of an old Soudanee dragoman I 
had seen on the boat of some ac- 
quaintances at Assouan. I begged 
my professor's pardon, and went to 
the merchants. There was much 
talk. Itold my story to the mer- 
chants, and the beadsman and 
camel dealer expatiated on the im- 
prudence of taking me with them, 
to all the rabble of small pas- 
sengers. The Moors, after some 
reflection, said that, though there 
was nothing in it, it was better not 
to overrule, but to meet the objec- 
tion. 

‘The foolish persons have eaten 
fear, and their bowels are full of 
panic. Go thou therefore to the 
Hakem (Governor) at Assouan, and 
request of him a letter to the go- 
vernors up the country, setting 
forth the circumstances of thy 
journey.’ 

‘But if a wind arise in the mean- 
time, will ye not leave me and 
depart ? 

‘By Allah, what haste is there? 
Are we not thy rafeegy.* Let every- 
thing be done by the permission of 
God! Surely, we will await thy 
return.’ 

So I again demanded a donkey, 
and a good donkey, that could 
really go, on pain of non-payment 
if unsatisfactory. Possibly the 
boys thought me by this time 
a doubtful customer. Certainly 
the donkey which came was, as [ 
pointed out to his driver, ‘an ass 
of the execrable, the feeble of body, 
the obdurate of disposition.’ The 
events of that sultry day had not 
tended to tranquillity of temper. 
Stooping to pack my luggage got 
the blood into my head. The dra- 


* Party is the nearest word to rafeeq,—travelling party especially. One man 
may be called »afeeq of another man with whom he is travelling ; but it is usually a 
noun of number. 
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goman, camel-dealer, and beads- 
man difficulty had kept me on the 
boil some time. The sun was now 
very hot upon me; and kicking 
the ribs of my lazy beast with bare 
heels and vast slippers very liable 
to slip off, caused me to continue 
in a slight simmer as I went. Going 
on aslow donkey, when one is in a 
great hurry, is a trial of temper at 
the best of times; so, after half a 
mile or so, I jumped off the donkey 
and discharged him unrewarded. 
The soil is very sandy, and I found 
walking in loose sand with loose 
slippers on stockingless feet, a trial 
of temper too; especially when a 
slipper fell off, for then the scorch- 
ing heat of the sand made me hop 
frantically. I was now in the 
village of Shelaal,and a man came 
fadging nimbly after me on a fresh 
ass. I made him an offer of six- 
pence to Assouan and back, which 
was above the real price, but not 
half what would be charged to an 
inexperienced Frank. The rider 
did not prudently take into con- 
sideration that I had spoken to him 
in Arabic. He had the impudence 
to ask me no less than fourteen 
pence. I had no words to express 
my accumulated indignation, so I 
went at him headlong, without 
minding my slippers, and so be- 
laboured him about the head and 
shoulders with my pipe-stick that 
he fell neck and crop off his beast, 
and scrambled away in great alarm. 
The ass stood perfectly still in the 
midst of the way. This was so 
unforeseen a result of my frantic 
onslaught that I could not help 
laughing in spite of my rage as L 
mounted my captured animal, and 
his rider followed me at a respect- 
ful distance as I rode away. By 
degrees the man accepted his des- 
tiny, and drove his donkey as if he 
had been hired in the most regular 
way. The donkey went well, and 
my anger was mollified. But we 
had scarcely got into the reach of 
desert which divides Shelaal from 
Assouan, when the man desisted 
from driving and the ass from going 
cheerfully. I remonstrated, 

‘The ass is weary, oh sir; and 
if thou wouldst reach Assouan with 
celerity, behold a camel.’ Effec- 
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tively, as the French say, a camel 
and an old magn did appear at 
this juncture. ‘Will you ride the 
camel? said he (the beaten of the 
pipe-stick). 

‘Whose camel ? said I. 

‘Mine! said he. ‘The old man 
is my servant.’ 

I confess with shame that I was 
foolish enough to accept the propo- 
sition. To mount a camel is a 
thing that requires time and atten- 


tion. The gaunt beast groaned as 
if his heart would break. He 


knelt down. I got on his back, 
Then with a couple of severe jerks 
I was hoisted half way between 
the desert and the sky. Mean- 
while the ass and his master had 
scudded swiftly away from the track 
and disappeared behind the broken 
granite ridges and sand-hills of the 
desert. Probably he had time to 
whisper to the old man, ‘ This is a 
madman of the ungodly. Heaven 
deliver thee from his hands and 
pipe-stick.’ For the camel, taken 
also into the conspiracy, continued 
to groan without attempting to stir 
a peg, and the old man feigned a 
blank imbecility. His age pre- 
vented me from applying the pipe- 
stick, so I slid down from the 
camel’s hump, and trudged on 
through the desert. 

It would be tedious to relate all 
my adventures on this short jour- 
ney, but before I reached Assouan 
(a distance of about four miles and 
a half), I had mounted three sepa- 
rate donkeys and two different 
camels, I got my letter written 
by the governor, returned to Philze 
on a single donkey, and got my 
baggage on board the merchants’ 
boat. I was too much exhausted 
to cook anything, but soaked some 
rusks in brandy and water for 
supper, and fell asleep on board the 
qangiah soon after sunset. I had 
taken the precaution of sending 
the names and address of the mer- 
chants, and the date of my joining 
them, to the consul-general at Cairo 
onaslip of paper, which I committed 
to the gentleman whose dragoman 
had caused me so much trouble; 
so that in case I never turned up 
again, inquiries might be instituted 
for the satisfaction of my family. 
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I find in an old letter to my father, 


dated ‘from aboard the barge of 


Mohammed of Tarabboloos,’ these 
expressions of the frame of mind 
and considerations under which I 
resolved on joining the merchants’ 
party :— 

‘It will perhaps seem to you an 
imprudent step; but you must 
take into consideration that it is an 
adventure. One travels on purpose 
to meet with adventures, and in 
nine cases out of ten, when an 
opening for an adventure offers, one 
passes it by because there is a little 
risk or inconvenience in the way. 
One might just as well slide upon 
dry ground, or learn to swim before 
going into the water, as try to find 
adventures which are not inaugu- 
rated with risk and attended with 
inconvenience. All the  stereo- 
typed conventionalities of discre- 
tion and indolence rose up in my 
weaker will to warn me against 
the expedition. But I said, in reply 
to these suggestions, This is not a 
time to argue the case, while 
cowardice has a barrier of obstruc- 
tions on her side, I must act on 
my antecedent determination, that 


adventures are worth looking for ; 
and at any rate be able to feel that 
I have done my best to remove the 


impediment. The retarding in- 
fluence of friction on inert bodies 
is at its highest pitch in the mo- 
ment preceding motion. And so 
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it is with all the stumbling-blocks 
of commonplace which hamper the 
feet of independent action. Set 
your shoulder against these di 
termint worshipped by the stick-in- 
the-mud multitude, their founda- 
tions soon loosen, and when once 
rooted up, a kick or two will roll 
them away into the limbo of dis- 
credited idols. If I had failed to 
move my obstacle, I should not 
have cared much. But if I had 
given up without an effort, I should 
have felt I had missed my destiny. 
Ishould have dragomanized myself 
into the “reglar.” I shall, no 
doubt, have many more difficulties, 
and the adventure may turn out 
less picturesque than it seems to 
promise. Adventures usually do. 
I remember feeling very much 
ashamed of myself, among the 
windy spray, of an unnecessary 
stock of valour I had mustered in 
order to go beneath the thundering 
veil of Niagara’s waters. And so, 
Forsitan heec olim meminisse pudebit, 
In the meantime, don’t be alarmed 
about me. Iam a tolerable hand 
at taking care of myself. I have 
medicines with me which, if not 
required in my own case, will in- 
crease my consideration among the 
natives. Love to all, Farewell. 
Just as I have finished, our boat 
has sailed, and we are moving up 
the Nile towards the second cata- 
ract,’ 


CHAPTER III. 
TWO-AND-TWENTY DAYS TRAVEL WITH THE MERCHANTS OF TRIPOLI. 


One of the main topics which 
occupied the attention of our boat’s 
company during our first day’s sail, 
was the adjustment of my passage 
money. I then discovered that the 
Moors had not the sole occupancy 
of the boat, but were only the prin- 
cipal charter-parties of a public 

assenger boat, not running regu- 
arly, but when a sufficient number 
of passengers made it worth while. 
I took no part in the matter ; my 
interests being amply defended by 
the merchants. The distance was 
a trifle—between two and three 


hundred miles. The Reis (captain) 
was of opinion that the least that 
could be decently charged to a 
Frank was_a hundred Egyptian 
piastres. Hajji Aali was my main 
champion ; he said I had entered 
the company on the express under- 
standing that I was to be treated 
as one of them; and taking due 
regard to the bulk of my baggage 
and my berth in the boat, twenty 
piastres was ample. Much and 
stormy debating arose; and it 
ended in settling thirty piastres* 
as the sum. I was about to pay on 


* Six shillings. 
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the spot, but Aali bid me put up 
my purse till the journey was per- 
formed. I had every reason to be 
satisfied with my terms ; for I had 
a place under the matting awning, 
side by side with the elder Moor. 
A narrow gangway divided us. I 
fear the younger brother, Hajji 
Aali, had turned out of this berth 
in my favour. His couch was 
made on a couple of large chests, 
outside the awning, so that he had 
to rig up a carpet with string and 
palm branches, to shade himself 
from the sun. I found the qangiah 
more comfortable than the daha- 
bieh ; for the awning being open at 
both ends, was a cooler shelter in 
the day than the close wooden 
cabin had been; and at night it 
was at least no colder than the 
open deck of the dahabieh, to 
which I retreated after my first 
night in the cabin, from a blood- 
thirsty swarm of brown, broad- 
backed multipeds, which, on 
acquaintance with both, I can 
safely say are much more to be 
dreaded by those they love than 
the ‘creature friendly to man.’ 
There were none of these familiar 
vampires on board the merchants’ 
boat, and I slept in peace. 

One morning, while we were 
lying along shore, I saw the digni- 
fied figure of Hajji Mohammed 
seated on the bank. He had just 
performed his ablutions and pray- 
ers; but now he appeared to be 
investigating the ample convolu- 
tions of his white aaaliee robes. I 
approached him, and inquired what 
he was in search of. He replied 
without circumlocution in the sim- 
ple generic word, ‘Qaml.’ I said, 
‘Show it to me, for [ know not its 
appearance. He continued his 
search, and soon directed my atten- 
tion to an infinitesimal scarlet bead, 
less than the head of a minikin pin, 
a nice, cleanly-looking insect. I 
now remembered that for a day or 
two I had occasionally felt a slight 
irritation of the skin, much too 
mild for the ravages of the domestic 
flea. I retired precipitately to the 
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boat, examined my own drapery, 
and found the Dragoman’s warning 
was fulfilled; I had ‘taken him,’ 
I was a little shocked, but not 
dismayed. He did not infest my 
head or beard, and I found him a 
friendly creature. Our course of 
life on board the gangiah was of a 
desultory complexion. About dawn 
we awoke gradually. The earliest 
wakers gathered bits of dry bulrush 
on the bank, and kindled a fire, 
The fireplace was a heap of wood- 
ashes and stones in the midst of 
the vessel. It may or may not have 
had an iron bottom for safety, but 
as it was nobody’s business to clear 
the grate, the ashes increased and 
multiplied ; and the vessel never 
took fire. I often made the coffee 
in my own little tenekeh* with my 
own boonn, and served the mer- 
chants with a little cup apiece. 
They liked my brew better than 
their own ; and besides, when they 
made coffee, they had to give some 
to the captain and steersman, and 
sometimes to the dealer in beads. 
So that when I was up first and 
made the fire, there was often no 
other coffee made. Then smoking 
began, and hunger was fenced with 
at pipe’s length while we sat enjoy- 
ing the glorious golden sunrise 
flashing on the still expanse of 
water. (We had a great deficiency 
of wind during the earlier part of 
those three weeks.) At last, when 
some one of the party was prompted 
by his stomach, cooking began in 
earnest, Sometimes it was the 
captain, sometimes Hajji Aali, or 
the beadsman, or the camel dealer, 
anybody, in short, who was hun- 
griest, volunteered as chef; while 
the next hungriest assisted as mar- 
miton. The principal cook mixed 
batter in a wicker-work jar, which 
previous mixings had smeared 
inwardly so as te render the vessel 
impervious. When mixed, some of 
it was poured outon a round hearth- 
plate of sheet iron, previously 
greased, and supported horizontally 
on stones over the embers. A 
minute or two baked the first 


* The tenekeh is the simplest form of coffee-pot. It has a small body and a 
long handle, that you may hold it while making without scorching your hands. 


Boonn is the material, cahweh the prepared beverage. 
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cake, which was laid in the bottom 
of a large wooden bowl, called the 
ghadaah. A great number of broad 
thin cakes were thus baked and 
deposited in succession. When the 
batter jar was exhausted, an earthen 
pot, which had meanwhile been 
simmering with whatever esculent 
vegetation happened to grow near 
the towing-path—and if we were 
lucky, a piece of mutton—was over- 
turned into the cavity in the midst 
of the cake-lined bowl. As we use 
rice in our broth, they used what 
they called ‘ Aaddas,’ a small lentile, 
which has a taste something like 
buckwheat. All hands were now 
called, and we gathered round the 
bowl. Everybody said grace for 
himself —‘ Bismillah’ (In God’s 
name)—and fell to. When any one 
was satisfied, he cried ‘Eh hamdo- 
lillah (God be praised), and desisted. 
It was not by any means a bad 
mess when we were not muttonless, 
But muttonless we sometimes were, 
and [ was in a manner the cause 
of dearth. One day Hajji Aali 
came and addressed me gravely 
thus— 

‘As thou art our companion, is 
it not better to be clad as we? I 
have in my chest wearing apparel 
of suitable quality, of which I will 
sell thee a change without profit.’ 

‘Wherefore isthis? Why should 
I disguise that I am a Frank? 

‘For this cause. When we arrive 
in villages, information spreads. 
Behold a boat with a gentleman of 
the Franks. And the villagers of 
the river are accustomed to demand 
a price out of reason for meat to 
the Frank boats ; and they, being 
brutally ignorant, will not believe 
that thou art our companion merely, 
nor will, while they see you thus 
attired, desist from exorbitantly 
enhancing the price of mutton.’ 

I at once acquiesced. And from 
that time forward, till I quitted the 
East, wore Oriental costume. 

During the day our boat was 
tracked along tediously by the 
crew. They were not numerous, to 
begin with, and I suspect were 
chiefly working out their passage 
money ; for as they came to their 
respective homes they deserted us, 
so that we were reduced at length 
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to the captain—who fell sick—the 
steersman, aud two little boys. 
Under these adverse circumstances 
no one except myself showed any 
impatience. ‘Everything is by the 
permission of God, the elder Moor 
used to observe when I complained. 
The younger Moor, though he 
showed no anxiety or hurry, was 
always ready to lend his brawny 
arm to help us forward. While 
there were hands enough to track a 
little, he volunteered at the cable, 
and threw more strength and good 
will into the work than two or 
three of the rest. Hajji Aali was ¢ 
downright good fellow. A devout 
Moslem without intolerance ; and 
energetic without fidgety impa- 
tience. He was ready to cook, 
gather firewood, chant the Coran 
of an evening to his fellow-passen- ° 
gers, or pole our heavy cratt off a 
sand-bank ; anything that was 
wanted. He had rather a gloomy 
undemonstrative manner, and had 
been much less ready to welcome 
me in the first instance than 
Mohammed. But he was more of 
a friend to me when we became 
better acquainted. He had a genu- 
ine conscience, and a most gentle- 
manlike sense of honour. He was 
simple-hearted, and most singularly 
free from vanity and pretence of 
any sort. He stood over six feet 
two, was lank and sinewy in frame, 
rather ungainly in his movements. 
He had lost an eye, which spoilt 
his good looks. But his manner 
and presence, though neither comely 
nor graceful, had a rough, honest 
sort of dignity. The elder was 
portly and picturesque in his out- 
ward man ; sententious in his talk; 
much less genuinely earnest in his 
devotions, and much more careful 
of his ease and comforts, than the 
younger brother. Still, Hajji 
Mohammed was a fine old fellow ; 
shrewd, and liberal minded. He 
had been a soldier in the Sultan’s 
forces,and had fought the Wahabees 
in the Hejaz. He had seen the 
world; and knew one word of 
Italian, of which he was very proud 
—Mezzgiorno. He took great 
yleasure in conversing with me on 
Juropean science—railways, steam- 
boats, manufactures, and politics, 
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But religious discussion occupied a 
good deal of our leisure. I had to 
translate all I remembered of my 
‘ Littlego’ Paley into the best 
extemporaneous Arabic I could 
command, to combat his polemic 
efforts to disabuse me of the errors 
of Christianity. Aali, on the other 
hand, did not argue, nor use many 
words ; but he seemed much more 
earnestly to desire my conversion, 
He would sometimes exhort me in 
a Catholic spirit :— 

‘ These reasonings are not for me. 
If there were present a learned 
Ullema, he would confute them. 
It suffices me to know that my 
creed is the truth. And if thou 
wouldst but testify and confess 
that there is no God but Allah, and 
that Mahomet is his prophet, the 
darkness of error that is before 
thine eyes would dispart itself as 
it were the curtain of a tent, and 
thou wouldst behold the truth 
manifestly. Wherefore wilt thou 
not thus testify ? 

‘Before I testify I must be con- 
vinced. If I testify without 
conviction, I lie. How should 
truth be revealed toa liar? If I 
testify thus without a firm faith, I 
should remain as one stultified.’ 

‘May God give thee faith, oh my 
friend! If thou canst embrace 
Islam in thy heart, we will adopt 
thee into our family in the place of 
our brother Abd-Allah, who is dead. 
Allah be merciful to him! Under 
his name thou shalt sojourn with 
us, and journey with us. And one 
of us will accompany thee on thy 
pilgrimage to the holy places, so 
that thou be Hajji Abd-Allah.’ 

I felt certain promptings of a 
dishonest but adventurous devil 
within me to accept this offer, and 
turn a base literary penny by nar- 
rating in print what might come of 
it. But Paley’s Hvidences, and the 
shame of dealing falsely with an 
open-hearted friendly fellow crea- 
ture, stuck in my throat; so I 
thanked him kindly, and said my 
faith, such as it was, could not 
change. Nevertheless, so much in- 
fluence had Moslem contagion upon 
me, that I began to feel seriously 
ashamed of the undemonstrative 
character of my religion. Nay, one 
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Sunday morning I had thoughts of 
standing up on deck and going 
through all I could remember of 
the Church service as audibly as 
the pious Aali was in the habit of 
proclaiming that ‘ Allah was great.’ 
However, | reflected that as it had 
never before been my habit, it 
would be a Pharisaical perform- 
ance. And moreover I had before 
my eyes a methodistical Nile-bank 
peddling merchant on a small scale, 
who had joined our party I forget 
how soon after leaving Phile. But 
he evidently laid on his religion 
thick and unctuous to take the tone 
of the aristocracy of the party, 
whom he toadied in a manner per- 
fectly recognisable by the light of 
European analogies. 

At length a fair wind came 
blowing briskly up the river, and 
we bowled away merrily before it. 
My delight at this change to rapid 
motion did not last very long ; for 
the sheet gave way, and our rotten 
old sail began to flick itself into 
shreds and tatters. The captain 
was lying sick. The steersman left 
the helm to one of the boys, and 
went aloft, but had not strength 
enough to gather in the flapping 
canvas. Then Hajji Aali climbed 
the mast, and managed the business 
quickly. But enough damage had 
been done to oblige us to stop and 
refit, so we belayed on the western 
bank, spread our sail, and sat 
down to stitch at the tatters. It 
very soon appeared that in the 
vessel’s marine stores, if any ex- 
isted, packthread was a deficient 
item. A considerable crowd of 
natives had gathered round us, and 
there was a treaty instituted with 
one of the women for some loosely 
spun cotton yarn, which, when 
four doubled, might serve at a 
pinch. Indeed, my packing-needle 
was full of it while the discussion 
as to its price was going on. [had 
an unlimited supply of copper cur- 
rency ; and being in great haste to 
refit and take advantage of the 
long-desired wind which was blow- 
ing uselessly over our heads, I at 
once disbursed the sum named by 
the selling party, that the hands of 
the stitchers might not be stayed 
by altercation. But the woman, 
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being, I suppose, charged, like a 
Leyden vase, with a considerable 
stock of unexploded argument, 
demurred to the unconditional 
tender I had made, on the ground 
that she preferred Egyptian to 
Turkish currency. 

‘So had we rather have good 
firm packthread than this rotten 
fluff” I exclaimed, with an Euro- 
pean impatience of unreason. ‘ This 
is flat treason. The Sultan of 
Istambool is Suzerain of Masr. 
Who shall dare to refuse the 
Sultan’s coin? But since the good 
woman has refused our money, 
doubtless she wishes to make us a 
present of the thread without price 
and without reward. Therefore 
let us give her thanks in the name 
of Allah, and go on sewing.’ With 
which remarks I returned my re- 
jected handful of ten and twenty 
para pieces to my pocket. The 
woman, on hearing these senti- 
ments, pounced upon her bobbins 
of cotton twine, and was making 
off with them in great dudgeon, 
when I jumped up, followed her, 
and to delay her without laying 
hands on her, made a hoop with 
my arms and lowered it over her 
head. It was, of course, not my 
fault that she ran against my 
hands ; on which she screamed, 
and threw away the bobbins, where- 
upon I dissolved the enclosure, and 
at the same instant found myself 
tackled from behind by an indig- 
nant husband, who had laid hold 
of my elbow. I turned round, 
shook him loose, and ‘led off num- 
bers one and three,’ as my in- 
structor in pugilism used to express 
it, and was prepared to ‘keep a 
leadin’ of it hoff’ But the village 
chief, whether by science or instinct, 
judiciously ‘juked’ his head, so 
that my forearm only caught him 
on the shoulder. He staggered 
back a few paces, and was flourish- 
ing his pipe-stick for a fresh onset, 
when we were both seized, I by 
Hajji Aali, and he by some other 
of our party, and words of peace 
were administered to us. Mean- 
while the gathering of male natives 
drew their daggers, and the bevy 
of women uttered their screams, 
War seemed imminent. In this 
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state of affairs, I got my pair of 
big double-barrelled pistols, ex- 
amined the nipples, put on fresh 
caps, and laying them by me in 
readiness for action, sat down to 
stitch at my place on the sail, an- 
nouncing to the hostile party that 
the first man who ventured on the 
canvas-covered territory should eat 
lead. Then the elder Moor, who 
was not of the sewing party, ad- 
dressed the multitude. 

‘Hearken, oh sheikh, and men 
of the village! These days are not 
as the days of old. Formerly the 
Moslem was strong and the Frank 
weak. Now it is the reverse ; ; and 
the Pacha of Egypt values the head 
of such a Frank as this more than 
three hundred such men as you. 
Therefore put up your daggers, and 
offer no violence. There reached 
me the narration of circumstances 
in which a Frank like this was 
treated with violence, and the 
Pacha arrested three hundred of 
the inhabitants of that place, and 
sent them away on military ser- 
vices, so that none of them have 
yet seen theirhomes, This gentle- 
man meant no insult to the wife of 
the sheikh. He only wished to 
prevent her from abstracting the 
thread, for which a just price and 
an ample reward had been offered.’ 

These judicious remarks from 
the man pietate gravis, stilled the 
tumult, the coppers were accepted, 
and thus ended the battle of the 
sail and bobbins, 

My anxiety to take prompt ad- 
vantage of our fair wind was un- 
necessary. It blew us up the river 
briskly, past the rock-hewn colossi 
of Abou Simbel, and on to our 
destination. We landed on the 
western bank, opposite Wady 
Halfeh, and sat down for a few 
days in the sand to make our ar- 
rangements to go forward by 
camels. The camel men did not 
appear speedily, and the fair wind 
swept the sand steadily into our 
eyes, noses, mouths, shoes, pockets, 
cooking utensils, baggage—every- 
where. I thought of that cruel 
conundrum about not starving in 
the desert because you might ‘live 
on the sandwiches there.’ I never 
hope again to have such a surfeit 
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of sand. I spread my mattrass on 
a little jutting point of the bank, 
and slept there, and passed most 
of my time sprinkled with the 
spray of the wind-lashed river to 
escape from the sand. I was 
warned by the party that I might 
be eaten unawares by a crocodile, 
but I preferred that possibility to 
the certainty of sand. I put ona 
tall pair of boots that reached my 
thighs, but the sand got in; and 
as I ran to overtake what I sup- 
posed might be the last European 
boat of the season with a letter 
home, the sand in my boots rasped 
the skin off my ankles so severely 
that the scars of those sand-wounds 
lasted for years. 

When the Arabs arrived with 
camels they waited for lucky days 
for making a start; and none of 
our party attempted to hurry them 
or their cattle. Iwasa good deal 
disheartened with the slowness of 
our progress, which made it more 
and more probable that I was in 
for the rainy season and a fever. 
Nevertheless, I resigned myself to 
my fate, went over the river to 
Wady Halfeh, presented my letter 
to the governor, and bought a 
donkey for my journey. Here is 
an extract from a letter home, pro- 
bably the one I rasped my ankles 
in attempting to post :— 

‘By the position of the moon, 
which is my candle, I take it to be 
about two o'clock in the morning. 
I write from my bed on the west 
bank of the Nile, opposite Wady 
Halfeh. The desert is my bed- 
stead, and its curtain the sky, 
spangled (over my feet) with the 
scorpion, centaur, and southern 
cross. This last constellation I 
have just now seen for the first 
time. It only rises above the 
horizon after one passes the tropic. 
Tam indebted for my sight of the 
cross, and you for this moonlit 
epistle, to the sudden indisposition 
of Hajji Mohammed. About an 
hour ago, I waked, in some alarm 
of crocodiles, and found a heavy 
hand on my shoulder shaking me. 
Tt was Hajji Aali, who said “Arise! 
my brother is sick, and afflicted 
with pains severely.” I got up, and 
see the solemn old Moor in great 
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trouble, moaning and rocking him- 
self on his heels, He had violent 
pains in his bowels. I was not 
surprised ; for the day before he 
had, not feeling well, prescribed 
for himself a large mess of some 
coarse-looking yellow gum, which 
he called “sobr,”’ mixed with honey. 
It looked like gamboge, but (in the 
absence of an Arabic dictionary) I 
think sobr means aloes. However 
that be, unless aloes greatly re- 
semble gamboge, I should trust my 
own eyesight more readily than 
Hajji Mohammed’s chemistry. We 
made a bulrush fire, on which I 
boiled my little coffee-pot full of 
sugar and water, and stirred up a 
tablespoonful of tea in it. He 
drank this as hot as possible, after 
which I gave him two 5gr. blue 
pills, another pot of tea, and in the 
morning followed up my treatment 
with a coffeecupful of castor-oil. 
The hot tea relieved him for the 
time, and the patient allowed on 
the morrow, “This, by Allah, is 
great medicine !” 

Nevertheless, being much re- 
lieved, he had leisure after break- 
fast to consult his volume of do- 
mestic medicine—a corpulent and 
handsome manuscript, in various 
coloured inks. He turned to the 
heading ‘Qowlunj, and found it 
laid down that the remedy for that 
complaint was to inscribe a diagram 
on the palm of his hand. In the 
midst a bird was picking up seven 
dots. The fowl was so rudimentary 
in form that it would have puzzled 
Professor Owen to detect its genus, 
yet it was above Hajji Mohammed's 
artistic powers to reproduce. There- 
fore, when he had made his dia- 
gram and put in the cabalistic 
letters 1ound about it, he requested 
me to make a fac-simile of the bird. 
This I did with great gravity, and 
before the ink was dry he licked 
the whole off his palm and gulped 
it down. I was not, however, dis- 
posed to let him lay his recovery 
to this recipe; so I observed to 
him, ‘These ceremonies can have 
no beneficial efficacy, because you 
omitted (previous to absorbing the 
draught depicted in your hand) to 
say “ Bismillah !”’ 

‘By Allah, it is correct!’ he ex- 
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claimed, with some vexation. How- 
ever, he did not go through his 
formula again, and [ had the credit 
of his cure. At last everything 
was settled for our start on the 
morrow. The camel-drivers had 
agreed that to-morrow was a fortu- 
nate day, and the hire of my camel 
was settled. That night after dark 
I heard the sound of the jubilant 
tam-tam from the opposite bank ; 
and on the eventful morning saw 
yet another dahabieh on the other 
side of the river. Our journey was 
again, without any apparent reason, 
postponed ; and | had leisure to go 
over and see what Frank gentlemen 
had arrived. They proved to be 
two English brothers, who were 
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masters of their own boat. They 
offered me a cast down to Cairo, 
which I accepted. I rode my 
donkey with noun. to scratch my 
name on the rock by the second 
cataract ; and, on my return, bid 
farewell to the Moorish merchants. 
I presented the ass to Hajji Aali, 
and my shabby old tent to Hajji 
Mohammed. He begged me to 
leave him afew blue pills and some 
castor oil, which 1 did. The 
brothers gave me their blessing 
and a circular letter of recommen- 
dation, describing me as a ‘good 
man, who knew Arabic,’ to their 
kindred in the Fayoom and Tripoli. 
Next morning I sailed away down 


the Nile. 
G. J. CAYLEY. 


VESTIGIA RETRORSUM. 


\ ]HITE-THROATED swans and sedges of the mere 
Still float, still quiver, on the shining stream ; 
And underneath the antique bridge I hear 
Smooth waters lapping slowly, and their gleam 
Frets the cold dark wherein my boat is moor’d : 
Nor yet, above, the storied elms of June 
Forget to murmur, nor to welcome noon 
With silence—save when some stray breeze, allured 
By fragrance of the central avenue, 
Creeps, cooling ever, down the elastic arch, 
And through branch’d cliffs and green inwoven shelves 
Lets in fresh glimpses of the sultry blue. 
So year by year regardless Nature blooms ; 
So year by year, for all the far-off tombs 
Of those who loved them, these impassive courts 
Lay their calm shadows on the grateful sward : 
No change is here, nor any peace is marred 
Save ours ; who, pausing in life’s midday march, 
Miss the dear souls of all these fair resorts, 
And find instead our own forgotten selves. 


Artuur J. Munsy. 
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INTERPRETERS. 


\ THATEVER the state of the 

drama may be, there can be 
no doubt as to the flourishing con- 
dition of our theatres. Never were 
sO many open, never so many well 
filled. A few good actors, and a 
few good pieces, such as reasonable 
and educated men might feel they 
were not abusing their time by 
going to see, might not be amiss. 
Some flashes of intelligence and 
talent here and there scarcely 
suffice to irradiate the Beotian 
atmosphere, which too generally 
pervades our theatres. Were it not 
that the public are only too tolerant 
of incapacity, too ready to be 
pleased, most of them must long 
since have closed their doors. But 
in this London of ours, there is 
such a vast multitude of over- 
worked and over-idle people, eager 
for amusement upon any terms, 
that an actor of fair abilities, or a 
drama with evena tolerable amount 
of interest, is sure of success. 
Were this not so, how could the 
JSurore pe explained which has been 
excited by such a drama as Zhe 
Colleen Bawn? With no merit, 
except neat construction, one scene 
of novel effect, which works 
strongly upon the sensations of the 
audience, and respectable acting in 
two or three of the parts, it has had 
a run and produced a profit to the 
theatre quite unprecedented in the 
annals of the stage. Moreover, 
every provincial town in the king- 
dom has rushed to see Myles-na- 
Coppaleen’s ‘tremendous header,’ 
and all Paris is at this moment 
agape at this astounding achieve- 
ment of histrionic genius. Thirty- 
six thousand pounds, says rumour, 
is the harvest already reaped from 
this one source by Mr. Dion Bouci- 
cault. A drama which can boast 
of such results, obviously tran- 
scends criticism. As Jules Janin 
exclaims, criticising in the Débats 
the reproduction of the piece at 
the Ambigu, ‘Neuf cent mille 
francs! Nous n’avons rien de 
mieux a dire; il n’y a pas d’élo- 
quence, il n’y a pas de critique, il 


n’y a pas de feuilleton au dela de 
ces neuf cent mille francs!’ Before 
the genius of success, the genius of 
critic or of poet must in these days 
both bow ; and that success Mr. 
Boucicault possesses in a pre-emi- 
nent degree. He has seen that 
our modern audiences must be 
attracted through the eyes ; through 
their sensations rather than their 
emotions. Give therh sufficiency 
of action, a story, suspense, excite- 
ment, thrill their nerves with some 
strong effect, just short of absolute 
horror, please their senses with fine 
scenery, and they are content, 
Poetry, passion, elevation of cha- 
racter or thought, are of little or no 
account. Infuse, if you will, a 
dash of these, or of something that 
looks like them, just to give your 
piece an air of literary respecta- 
bility. Touch the hearts of your 
audience, if you can, but by all 
means gratify their senses, and 
work them up into a fever of physi- 
cal excitement. On this principle 
Mr. Boucicault has wrought, and 
being a master in the technical 
requisites of his craft, his piece 
has proved a very gold mine to 
him. 

There was a time when this sort 
of thing was reserved for the minor 
theatres. Unhappily the same 
spirit has for a considerable period 
pervaded all the houses. Nor is 
this state of things peculiar to 
England. In France and Germany 
the stage has undergone a similar 
degradation ; and the wail of those 
who mourn over the decay of our 
own poetical drama has its counter- 
part in the lamentations of the 
critics of Paris, Vienna, and Berlin. 
Love of spectacle, over-attention to 
mise en scene, has brought its own 
retribution there as here. The art 
of acting has declined, while 
archzology and pictorial skill have 
been usurping its place; and if 

lays of a high class were now to 
cs written, they could not have 
justice done to them on a foreign 
stage any more than upon our 
own, for want of actors capable of 
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grappling with character and pas- 
sion in their higher forms. 

It was left for England, however, 
to turn the plays of Shakspeare 
into mere vehicles for scenic effects. 
Neither in France nor Germany 
have they as yet been handed over 
to the upholsterer and dress-maker 
to deal with after their ideal. 
That species of ‘revival’ was re- 
served for the region of Oxford- 
street and the fine imagination of 
Mr. Charles Kean, Propitious was 
the hour for the London stage 
when that gentleman, after having 
done his best to reduce every 
tragedy of Shakspeare which he 
‘revived’ to a show, and every 
comedy to a farce, retired from the 
administration of the Princess’s 
Theatre, and fell back upon his 
native powers, unaided by the 
splendours of spectacle, and unen- 
forced by the ‘divinity’ which 
somehow or other seems always to 
hedge a managerial king. Like 
other shows, Mr. Kean’s revivals 
were speedily forgotten. Who 
thinks of all their glare and glitter 
now! But the mischief was done. 


His example, applauded as it was 


by reckless critics and a credulous 
public, had spread through every 
provincial theatre. Good acting 
was at a discount. The player was 
elbowed out of sight by the scene- 
shifter. The art of declamation 
was being rapidly lost, and the 
consequences were miserably appa- 
rent whenever an attempt was 
made to represent a Shakspearian 
play on a London stage. The 
merest pretenders, who at no very 
remote period would not have been 
admitted, even as subordinates, to 
any of the principal theatres, 
rushed into the leading places, The 
old standards of excellence were 
forgotten, and no new ones had 
arisen. Any actor or actress, how- 
ever illiterate or unschooled, might 
make a dash at the most difficult 
parts. So accordingly, for example, 
have we seen at a leading theatre a 
Beatrice or a Rosalind whose treat- 
ment of the aspirate was enough 
to raise Linley Murray from the 
tomb, and who showed in exquisite 
combination the pronunciation and 
manners of a barmaid. Of the 
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Benedicksand Orlandos, itis enough 
to say that they formed appro- 
priate pendants to such a principal. 
Elsewhere matters were not much 
better. But never, perhaps, was a 
more pitiable spectacle presented 
to a Drury Lane audience than the 
plays produced there last winter 
during the performances of Mr. 
Charles Kean. It was not alone 
that the scenery and costume were 
beyond measure contemptible. In 
the presence of careful stage ar- 
rangements and good acting these 
might have been overlooked. But 
both the stage arrangement and 
the acting were bad beyond belief. 


The miserable declamation and ut- 


terly unreal and affected style, 
which had in some measure escaped 
notice on a crowded stage and in 
the midst of pageantry, stood out 
in ghastly prominence. Mr. Kean’s 
satellites, whom he has schooled 
into all the vices of his own man- 
ner, showed themselves in all their 
native weakness; and Mr. Kean 
himself, in the exaggeration which 
was there perceptible of all the 
defects which had distinguished 
the performances of his earlier 
career, proved how much he had 
become the victim of that vicious 
system of which he had long been 
the master spirit, and under which 
he had sacrificed nature and poetry 
to false glitter and melodramatic 
effect. 

Of this his Hamlet was a signal 
example. Apparently regarded by 
Mr. Kean himself as one of his 
best parts, the critics during a long 
series of years have told us that it 
was a performance not only un- 
rivalled, but perfect. They told 
us so again last season, when Mr. 
Kean re-emerged to ‘the upturned 
wondering eyes’ of his admirers 
upon the stage of Drury Lane. 
The Hamlet of Mr. Kean’s early 
days was a showy performance : 
the action was showy, the declama- 
tion showy. It had all the clever- 
ness which a natural aptitude for 
stage effect gives to all this gentle- 
man’s performances; but it was 
entirely without poetry or truth, 
Mr. Kean’s Hamlet in 1861 has all 
the vices of his youthful perform- 
ance indurated and engrained in 
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such a degree that, in the absence 
of the youthful aspect, it seems 
altogether of a coarser fibre. It is 
a hard, commonplace, stagey read- 
ing of the part, very attractive 
poiey to these who think the 
best acting is that which is the 
farthest from nature, but as un- 
like the young Lord Hamlet of 
Shakspeare’s imagination as it is 
possible to conceive. A young 
wrince sulking about the Court of 
Denmark, as he depicts him, would 
have been a nuisance so intolerable 
that every one must have been 
anxious to get him out of the way. 
Rosenkrantz would have cut him ; 
Horatio declined the discomfort of 
his acquaintance; and most as- 
suredly Claudius, a gentleman not 
accustomed to stand on trifles, and 
who in this case would have been 
sure of strong backing, would have 
felt it necessary to get rid of him 
on any terms. Mr. Kean labours 
undoubtedly under great disad- 
vantages. He is not ‘the mould of 
form, and his deportment, either 
from want of that natural grace for 
which his father was conspicuous, 
or from bad stage habits, is more 
that of ‘the harlotry player,’ than 
the high-bred and sensitive prince. 
The repose of the gentleman 
is never indicated; he thrusts 
himself into prominence when he 
should be retiring ; he attitudinizes, 
he distorts his features in the most 
meaningless and unpleasant way, 
dropping his jaw, and gazing 
vacantly into vacancy, whenever 
he wishes to express mental abstrac- 
tion; he shouts with superfluous 
energy, he deals in the most 
redundant gestures, does every- 
thing, in short, which a man of 
Hamlet’s temperament and culture 
would not do. The performance is 
an inharmonious tissue of shreds 
and patches, full of clap-trap effects 
and showy emphasis ; but present- 
ing no development of the man 
Hamlet under the novel and trying 
circumstances which pass before 
our eyes, Everything is set and 
artificial, glaring and unreal. His 
first entrance on the scene is made’ 
with a demonstrativeness unbecom- 
ing to the situation, King, queen, 
and court are sent on before; and 
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when they are all ranged along one 
side of the stage, Mr. Kean stalks 
on and takes up his position in the 
centre of the scene, as if he, and 
not Claudius, occupied the throne 
of Denmark. Hamlet’s very first 
speech in reply to his mother’s 
remonstrance, is spoken with a 
tone and emphasis utterly foreign 
to the situation. Here, as indeed 
throughout, Mr. Kean’s sole aim 
seems to be to send home what he 
thinks the strong speeches of the 
part with a kind of sledge-hammer 
orce, without considering whether, 
under the circumstances, this is 
consistent with probability or not. 
There is no gradation, no ebb and 
flow of emotion, no reserve; and 
therefore, when passion is called 
for, it is so mere an echo of 
ill-judged vehemence, previously 
squandered on what should have 
been calmly handled, that it loses 
all its effect. The miserable ambi- 
tion of making ‘points’ to catch 
applause—that vice of the incapable 
actor trying to imitatethe grandand 
intuitive culminations of passion 
by which true genius electrifies its 
audience—besets the whole concep- 
tion. Even in the presence of the 
ghost, it betrays Mr. Kean into 
absurdities of action and delivery. 
He cannot talk of ‘the ponderous 
and marble jaws’ of the monument 
from which the restless spirit has 
escaped, without drawling forth 
the words, as if the whole weight 
of the cenotaph hung upon each 
particular syllable. Again, the 
declaration that the ghost cannot 
harm his soul, that ‘ being a thing 
immortal as itself” is given with 
the old stage start and strut, which 
may be very effective with the 
upper galleries, but is quite un- 
seemly in the presence of so awful 
a manifestation. An actor capable 
of interpreting Shakspeare could 
not fall into absurdities like these. 
It is not that he would merely 
scorn such cheap effects; they 
would be for him simply impos- 
sible. 

The only source of greatness in 
acting—entire sympathy with the 
nature to be portrayed—is wanting 


throughout Mr. Kean’s whole per- 
formance. We see merely the 
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actor ; we catch no glimpse of the 
true prince of Denmark. Mr. 
Kean is thinking of his effects, 
when he should be leaving them to 
find an outlet forthemselves. Thus 
it is that we miss in him all those 
natural transitions from feeling to 
feeling, which are so subtly modu- 
lated in the Hamlet of Shakspeare, 
and which were left by him to be 
wrought by the performer into per- 
fect expression by play of feature, 
inflection of the voice, and b 
action. Of this nicety of as 
we find nothing in Mr. Kean. His 
lights are glare; his shadows, 
gloom ; his tenderness is unmanly ; 
his pathos, maudlin; his passion, 
rant. 

Such being the Hamlet which has 
for many years held the leading 
place upon our stage, Mr. Fechter 
did wisely in selecting this part as 
his assay piece, when he invited 
the English public to appraise his 
laudable waliien of becoming an 


interpreter of their great poet. 
They were familiar with what a 
merely conventional treatment had 
made of the play. Mr. Fechter, 
hampered by no traditions, and 


looking at the character with the 
eye of a student of human nature, 
educated by long and assiduous 
familiarity with the resources of 
the histrionic art, seems to have 
foreseen with what eagerness a 
fresh and truly sympathetic ren- 
dering of the part would be hailed 
by a public like ours, which, 
however tolerant it may be of bad 
acting, is quick to appreciate good. 
In this play, too, everything turns 
upon Hamlet himself, and the actor 
is less dependent than in any other 
play of Shakspeare’s on those 
around him, As the company of 
the Princess’s Theatre were not to 
be relied on in any more hazardous 
venture, this consideration was 
probably not without its effect 
upon Mr. Fechter’s decision. The 
public, ingratiated by the grace, and 
spirit, and finish which he had 
displayed in Ruy Blas and other 
romantic parts, were predisposed 
in his favour. He made his ven- 
ture, and a verdict all but unani- 
mous aes it a great suc- 
cess, Nothing so fresh and stimu- 


Mr, Fechter’s Hamlet. 


lating had for many a day been 
seen upon our stage. The ancient 
dreary routine had been abandoned 
in the whole arrangements of the 
scene. So skilfully, too, had Mr. 
Fechter contrived to arrange their 
work for the very inefficient per- 
formers who surrounded him, that 
their shortcomings were less con- 
spicuous than they must otherwise 
have been. The scenery and cos- 
tumes illustrated, and did not 
overwhelm, the action. Each cha- 
racter was brought into due subor- 
dination to the rest. Hamlet him- 
self fell into his place as one of 
the court. His first appearance 
was conspicuous, not by his making 
his entrance alone, but by mere 
force of the interest excited by his 
look and bearing. The spectator’s 
eye had to seek him out, but hav- 
ing once found him, it was fixed 
for the rest of the scene. In the 
same spirit the whole performance 
was conceived, The character grew 
and expanded before our eyes, 
swayed to and fro, now alive with 
energy, anon dreaming into irreso- 
lution and apathy, modulating it- 
self to the incidents of the scene 
and the personages with which it 
was in collision, passionate, tender, 
courteous, sarcastic, brilliant, me- 
ditative, as the occasion demanded. 
Whatever Mr. Fechter did seemed 
to be true to the situation, and 
done without regard to effect, even 
when the effect was greatest. What- 
soever he said was said so as to 
bring out the author’s meaning 
with full but not exaggerated em- 
phasis, Picturésque and graceful 
without apparent effort, Mr. Fech- 
ter pleased the eye, and stimulated 
the imagination by such insensible 
degrees, that the audience soon 
forgot, as the action of the play 
proceeded, and they became lost in 
a sense of its reality, the strange- 
ness of the foreign accent, which 
for the first few minutes had dis- 
turbed their enjoyment. The 
freshness of originality gave new 
force and significance to the old 
situations, and to language which 
from mere familiarity ‘had Jost 
some of its impressiveness. It was 
manifest that the actor had taken 
a strong and comprehensive grasp 
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of the part. He had plumbed its 
depths, he had ‘plucked out the 
heart of its mystery. It had 
mirrored itself sharply and clearly 
within his mind, and he contrived 
with rare skill to body forth to 
his audience the image which he 
had created for himself. 

And yet, admirable as this im- 
personation was, and great as were 
its claims upon our gratitude for 
having emancipated our stage, as 
it did, at one stroke, from the 
wretched conventionalisms under 
which the play had been so long 
smothered, it did not leave upon 
the mind a feeling of entire satis- 
faction. It was not merely that 
the ear missed the fine rhythmical 
cadences of the verse, which 
perhaps no ear but an English ear 
can thoroughly feel, and no tongue 
but an English tongue do jus- 
tice to. That Mr. Fechter failed 
here could scarcely be charged as 
a fault to him, when we remem- 
ber what difficulties he must 
have overcome to speak our lan- 
guage as he does. But it is a flaw, 
nevertheless, and one the full 
effect of which it is hard to esti- 
mate. Who shall say how much 
of our impression of any character 
in its moods of excitement or of 
passion is dependant on the due 
inflections of the language in which 
these clothe themselves? The 
accentuation of a few words, nay, 
even of a syllable, may make the 
difference between commonplace 
and poetical suggestiveness. In 
passages of high passion more par- 
ticularly, a clear and resonant 
utterance is all-important. If these 
be not given with vibrant tones 
and a full and rhythmical cadence, 
the soul from which they issue will 
never seem to be otherwise than 
shallow and small, Judged by 
his Hamlet alone, we should say 
that Mr. Fechter is not penetrated 
by the subtle melodies of Shak- 
speare’s language, either in their 
tenderer or their grander tones. 
The scene at Ophelia’s grave showed 
that he has not strength of voice 
for,-even if he felt, the latter; and 
in the calmer soliloquies, we never 
found him lingering upon and 
evolving the richness or sweetness 





ofthe former. Besides the natural 
inaptitude of the foreigner to 
appreciate the subtler beauties of 
the verse, something of this defect 
might, we feared, be due to a latent 
hardness in his own nature. His 
intelligence seemed to be more 
active than his imagination, his 
feelings to be quick rather than 
profound. So it was, that while 
he evolved a perfectly well defined 
and consistent conception in his 
Hamlet, it appeared, even to those 
who adinired it most, to want that 
undefinable something which con- 
stitutes ideality, that subtle per- 
vading essence which escapes the 
grasp of analysis, but which we 
demand, and have in our own days 
found, in the impersonators of the 
characters of our poetical drama. 
Here and there an excess of fami- 
liarity might be perceived. The 
tone was too colloquial ; Hamlet 
was on too easy terms with his 
friends and fellow students. There 
was a little too much resting on 
the arm of one, of hanging on the 
shoulder of another, which dragged 
the play somewhat too much down 
into common life, and took from the 
dignity of the young prince. In 
passing from the extreme of for- 
mality with which the part had 
been so long treated on our stage, it 
seemed as if Mr. Fechter had some- 
what overstepped the rules of art 
in an opposite direction. However, 
in the general satisfaction inspired 
by so fresh and brilliant an embo- 
diment of the character, all mis- 
givings were forgotten ; and it was 
welcomed with enthusiasm, not 
only by the general public, but 
even by those severer judges who 
had not forgotten the great actors 
of a former time, and with whom 
Shakspeare had been a life-long 
study. Men who had forsworn 
theatres in disgust for many a day, 
returned and found in Mr. Fechter 
one who could make ‘the ancient 
founts of inspiration well within 
their spirits’ with much of their 
ancient vigour. Once more were re- 
fined and educated audiences made 
to feel that for the thorough under- 
standing of Shakspeare the theatre 
is the only place; and that it is 
only when their imaginations are 
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roused by witnessing the progress 
of the action, and they are under 
the spell of an actor penetrated by 
the genius of the poet, and kind- 
ling with the inspiration of the 
scene, that the length and breadth 
of the poet’s purpose can be fully 
estimated, or the deeper beauties 
of his delineation be thoroughly 
felt. ; 

It was therefore with no com- 
mon interest that the public looked 
forward to the next appearance of 
Mr. Fechter in a Shakspearian 
character. And when that charac- 
ter was understood to be Othello, 
and it was rumoured that Mr. 
Fechter intended to prove by his 
arrangement of the piece how mis- 
taken our ideas had hitherto been 
of the way it ought to be repre- 
sented, curiosity was still further 
stimulated. Simultaneously with 
his appearance in the part, an edi- 
tion of the play, called ‘Charles 
Fechter’s Acting Edition,’ was pub- 
lished, in which so much of the 
text is given as he considers essen- 
tial for scenic purposes, accom- 
panied by minute instructions as 
to what is technically called the 
business of the scene. In other 
acting editions these directions are 
confined to certain cabalistic indi- 
cations as to exits and entrances, 
and such-like matters, which actors 
of course understand, but nobody 
else does, or need care to do. This 
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is not Mr. Fechter’s notion, how- 
ever, of an acting edition. Ii a 
character has to speak, the peculiar 
expression is indicated which is to 
be given to what he says. Thus 
Desdemona is told to exclaim, 
‘Nor I! ‘with a sad resignation, 
and Iago cheers Cassio ‘with de- 
ceitful friendliness.’ ‘The move- 
ments and gestures of the per- 
formers are all regulated in the 
same way. Iago ‘takes Cassio by 
the arm with great show of frank- 
ness and confidence, and claps 
Roderigo on the shoulder, ‘ with an 
air of patronizing pride. The 
whole ols is studded with direc- 
tions of this kind.* Thus, although 
Mr. Fechter in a prefatory dedica- 
tion takes credit for not having 
given ‘a single annotation to swell 
the number of those myriad com- 
ments which already encumber the 
different texts of Shakspeare,’ he 
does in fact give more than most 
editors in the way of commentary 
as to what Shakspeare intended to 
be understood from the action, or 
meant to convey as to the nature of 
his various personages. _Accord- 
ingly, without seeing Mr. Fechter’s 
Othello, a man may readily gather 
from this book what it is likely to 
be, and how far his interpretation 
of the whole play is in accordance 
with the text of Shakspeare. And 
viewing it in connexion with the 
actual performance, we can be in 





* Mr. Fechter must rate very low the intelligence both of his readers and of his 
‘comrades in art,’ otherwise he would scarcely venture to tell them in this way how 


every passage is to be spoken and acted. 


An actor fit to play any one of the leading 
parts of this play will, of course, find all these things out for himself. 


What, for 


example, can be more absurd or more superfluous than such a passage as this in the 


last scene ? 
Oth. 


I think she stirs again. 


No: 
[Trying to collect his thoughts. ] 


What's the best ? 
If she come in, she’ll sure speak to my wife :— 


[Repeating his own words as if another had spoken them.] 
My wife! my wife! what wife ? 


[With heartrending accent of grief.] 


I have no wife ! 


Oh insupportable ! oh heavy hour ! 


[Crossing his hands over his head, as if to defend himself 
from the wrath of heaven.] 


The man who cannot learn from his own soul how to express this passage, will 


never learn it from such schoolboy tutorings as these. Mr. Fechter is probably not 
aware that this grotesque style of stage direction, which in former days prevailed in 
Germany, and for a brief period in England, when German plays like The Stranger 
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no doubt about Mr. Fechter’s con- 
ception not merely of the character 
of Othello, but also of the principles 
on which the representation of this 
and other Shakspearian dramas 
should be conducted. If Mr. Fech- 
ter be right in his views as embodied 


in this first of his series of an acting 


edition of Shakspeare, the rest of 


the world has hitherto been greatly 


wrong, and it is at all events of 
some consequence to see where we 
stand, before a further advance is 
made in this reformation of our 
stage, 

Mr. Fechter in his introduction 
says :— 

Here is simply an Acting Edition, en- 
tirely to the purport, and for the use of 
the stage; free from all pretence to com- 
pete with the elaborate publications in- 
tended for the library. Shakspeare’s 
plays were certainly written to be acted, 
not recited. I therefore offer to the 
public, who have so kindly and effectively 
supported me in my bold attempt; and to 
my comrades in art, who are willing to 
accompany me along the path I follow, 
the fruit of nearly twenty years’ unceas- 
ing ‘labour of love’ for the scenic repre- 
sentation of the Great Master! Too 
happy if they find it easy of digestion, 


yielding some food for their intellect and 


profit for the future. 

It is now for others to press forward, 
to sap the foundations of that worm-eaten 
and unwholesome prison, where dramatic 
art languishes in fetters, and which is 
called ‘ Tradition £ 


Modestly as this seems to be 
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couched, and modestly as we 
doubt not Mr. Fechter meant it, it 
had much better, we think, have 
been left unsaid. If he be cor- 
rect in saying that Shakspeare’s 
plays were written to be acted, not 
recited, he ought to have seen that 
a text so crammed with practical 
commentary as his, if accepted and 
acted on by himself and his ‘ com- 
rades in art,’ does not only compete 
with ‘the elaborate publications 
intended only for the library,’ but 
does so with such enormous odds 
in its favour, that it is of the last 
consequence to the interests of 
literature that it should be sound 
in its readings, and ‘ well digested 
in its scenes, Mistakes in such 
matters are of serious moment. 
False impressions conveyed from 
the stage as to Othello, Macbeth, 
Lear, and Benedick, and of the 
plays in which they appear, injure 
the taste of the public in the most 
vital point. Of such false impres- 
sions we have already had_ too 
many. Mr. Fechter would have 
done well to have tested his con- 
ceptions a little more thoroughly 
before committing them with so 
much confidence to a record which 
he obviously trusts will become 
permanent. 

Again, that ‘ Shakspeare’s plays 
were written to be acted, not re- 
cited, is a mere truism in words, 
but it involves a fallacy in the idea 
which Mr, Fechter manifestly seeks 


and The Robbers were first brought over, was exploded by the ridicule of Canning in 
The Rovers of Quedlinburg, published in The Anti-Jacobin, It would not be 
difficult to extract from Mr. Fechter’s book passages of which the following, from 


that admirable burlesque, is scarcely a caricature :— 


‘Waiter. Sir, here is a person who desires to speak with you. 

Beefington. [Goes to the door, and returns with a letter which he opens. On 
perusing it his countenance becomes illuminated, and expands prodigiously.| Hah, 
my friend, what joy! [Turning to Puddingfield. | 

Puddingfield. What? tell me—let your Puddingfield partake it. 

Beef. See here! [Producing a printed paper.] 


Pudd. What? [With impatience.] 


Beef. (In a significant tone.| A newspaper ! 

Pudd. Hah! what say’st thou? a newspaper ! 

Beef. Yes, Puddingfield, and see here [shows it partially], from England. 
Pudd. [With extreme earnestness.] Its name! 


Beef. The Daily Advertiser. 
Pudd. Oh, ecstasy! 


Beef. (With a dignified severity.] Puddingfield, calm yourself—repress these 


transports—remember that you are a man. 


Pudd. [After a pause, with suppressed emotion.] Well, I will be—I am calm.’ 
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to convey. The first part of the 
yroposition is one that can never 
o too strongly dwelt upon. Shak- 
speare wrote for the stage, and the 
full worth of what he wrote can 
never be sent home to the heart 
and soul except from the stage. 
The ablest and most imaginative 
reader cannot depict to others— 
nay, he cannot coats to himself— 
one half of what even an indifferent 
performance, conducted in an ear- 
nest spirit, will show him, either 
directly or by suggestion. Acted, 
then, these plays should be; and so 
far Mr. Fechter is unquestionably 
right. But action is not all, or any- 
thing like all. The action of these 
plays is, no doubt, for the most part 
masterly. The story is interesting, 
the plots admirably developed, the 
contrast of character, the conflict 
of interest and of passion un- 
rivalled ; but, if this were all, they 
would not have risen above the 
region of melodrama. What the 
characters are in semblance and in 
bearing, what they say, and how 
they say it, is not less important 
than what they do. Strong emo- 
tion or roused passion expresses 
itself in language elevated and full 
of rhythm. The actor cannot illus- 
trate the poet who has not at com- 
mand the voice and skill to bring 
out into full relief the rise and fall, 
the undulating play and swell, the 
pauses, the onward stress, the cul- 
minating bursts of passionate 
speech. Emotion and passion take 
many shapes. It is not alone in 
short broken spasms of utterance 
that they find a vent. Quite as 
often they express themselves in 
the ‘long resounding march and 
energy divine’ of sustained and re- 
sonant eloquence. <A tragic actor, 
therefore, who cannot ‘ recite,’ or, 
more properly, ‘ declaim,’ will never 
reach the summit of his art. Want- 
ing this power, he will be likely, 
like Mr. Fechter himself in Othello, 
to act too much—that is, to fritter 
away his effects, and to distract his 
audience by too much action, too 
many changes of position, too ab- 
rupt and trivial varieties of gesture, 
too much dependence on the mere 
accessories of the scene. When we 
tind Mr. Fechter cutting out from 
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Othello large sections of the noblest 
passages of poctic utterance—pas- 
sages, too, which are essential either 
to the due development of the 
scene or of some leading character, 
we feel the more bound to protest 
against his proposition. We have 
seen this creed already too long and 
too fatally acted upon by Mr. Kean, 
who in his ‘revivals’ cut down 
everything in the shape of decla- 
mation to the scantiest limits, leav- 
ing little more of the dialogue than 
was sufficient to carry on the story, 
and so vulgarizing tragedy into 
mere melodrama. It is because the 
working of the same principle, ap- 
plied, it is true, with a more deli- 
cate hand, peeps out in Othello as 
aman by Mr. Fechter, that 
we dread its further extension to 
what he calls ‘ the scenic represen- 
tation of the great master.’ 

The praise which was given to 
Mr. Fechter’s Hamlet for its free- 
dom from convention, has appa- 
rently encouraged him to believe 
that whatever is ‘traditional’ is 
wrong. It is not because our stage 
has been given over for many years, 
in so far as the poetical drama is 
concerned, to mere incapables— 
echoes of echoes, whose frothy 
declamation and clumsy artifices 
were the mere burlesques of better 
men—that we are to assent to his 
sweeping abuse of tradition. In 
every art there are traditions ; for 
traditions are nothing more than 
the methods which genius has dis- 
covered, and experience approved. 
The painter, the sculptor, the poet, 
all prize the traditions of their art. 
Nor are they less precious to the 
actor, It is not because it is over- 
ridden by ‘traditions,’ but because 
it has in a great measure lost them, 
that our stage has suffered. Is it 
to be thought that an art graced 
by so much ability, and energy, and 
skill, whose professors were well 
read in men and books; an art 
transmitted down from Shak- 
speare’s time through an unbroken 
series of able men, should have 
failed to accumulate traditions as 
to the rendering of the master- 
pieces of the stage, which no per- 
former, however gifted, should 
despise, and on which he could 
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not improve? Assuredly it was 
not left for an actor of these days— 
and that actor not an Englishman 
—to discover for the first time how 
‘the scenic representation of the 
great master’ isto be handled. Nor 
does an innovator who denounces 
all tradition, ingratiate our sym- 
pathy, when we find that in sweep- 
ing away what he calls tradition, 
he sweeps away with it considera- 
ble portions of Shakspeare himself. 
State super vias antiquas, is a sound 
maxim, when duly qualified, in art 
as in politics; and Mr. Fechter 
will find, if, indeed, he has not 
already found, that the farther he 
deviates from the track of his great 
predecessors in all essential points, 
the more likely is he to go astray. 
With them it was the tradition, 
that the development of character 
is the primary purpose of a tragic 
actor’s art. Nature, truth, and 
probability, were always to be kept 
in view, but trivial action and 
commonplace truthfulness were 
most carefully to be avoided. 
Not everything which might be 
looked or done by the personages 
they represented was to be given. 
In the actor's, as in all other arts, 
the principle must prevail of 
selecting whatever is best and fittest 
to produce what ought to be the 
dominant impression. The eye is 
not to be too much distracted, and 
the feelings too much disturbed, by 
unimportant accessories. We are 
to be shown men and women, as 
far as possible, to use the laureate’s 
words, at their ‘ best and greatest,’ 
and not to be too constantly re- 
minded, in the midst of great scenes 
of passion or tenderness, of the 
things that surround us in the 
common goings on of life. All 
that tends to convey an idea of 
elevation should be turned to 
account ; all that has an opposite 
tendency should be kept as much 
as possible in the background. It 
would, of course, have been most 
easy for a Garrick or an Edmund 
Kean to elaborate his stage arrange- 
ments as Mr. Fechter has done ; to 
dispose chairs, and tables, and 
couches, on which to lean and sit 
about, and so to give an air of so- 
called reality to the scene. But 
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they knew well that to use these 
accessories so freely would have 
been to violate an important prin- 
ciple of art; and not merely this, 
but also to run counter to nature, 
with which all art worthy of the 
name is ever in unison. For when 
men are under strong emotion, they 
do not loll or sit. They stand, 
that their voice may better speak 
out their emotion, and their ges- 
tures have fuller play. It is not 
natural, for example, for Othello to 
speak, sitting, the speech 


Oh, now, farewell the tranquil mind, &e. 


Neither is it consonant with art to 
do so, the sitting posture being 
fatal both to the expression which 
face and figure should lend to the 
language, and to the unimpeded 
use of the voice in sending home 
the language to the spectator’s 
heart. Mr, Fechter sits while he 
speaks this passage, and the oppor- 
tunity for creating a great impres- 
sion on his audience is utterly 
thrown away. 

Again, in this constant effort to 
be what is most wrongly called 
natural, such realists as Mr. Fechter, 
like their counterparts of the 
modern pre-Raphaelite school, are 
continually doing what is most un- 
natural. We might illustrate this 
proposition from nearly every scene 
of Othello. Take, for example, 
that of Desdemona’s landing in 
Cyprus. She enters on her way to 
the citadel, and hitherto she has 
always on the stage retained the 
standing posture throughout. A 
skilful actress can never be at a 
loss to engage the attention of her 
audience during the somewhat 
lengthened dialogue that ensues. 
Indeed the scene is important, as 
affording an opportunity, while she 
is prominently in the eye of the 
audience, for impressing them with 
that attractiveness and dignified 
simplicity of character which had 
subdued the stern soldierin Othello. 
Mr. Fechter has no thought of this. 
He places the scene upon a quay; 
and Desdemona and Emilia, in 
their robes of satin and velvet, are 
made to sit down upon dirty bales, 
to listen to the sarcasms of Iago. 
Their position, too, is so arranged, 
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far back upon the stage, that they 
are virtually lost to the spectators, 
whose whole attention is concen- 
trated on Iago, as he leans on his 
elbows over a capstan between the 
ladies, jerking out his sentences, 
now at the one, now at the other, 
with an air of coarse impertinence 
which must have made Shakspeare’s 
Desdemona recoil from him in dis- 
gust. Yet has this been applauded 
as a most skilful and natural 
arrangement of the scene! 

But an innovation which is, if pos- 
sible, more unjustifiable, has been 
introduced in the opening of the 
third act, with the view of giving 
a greater air of vraisemblance to the 
scene. We do not enter upon the 
question of Mr. Fechter’s general 
division and scenic arrangements 
of this act. These are full of in- 
congruity, and directly contrary to 
the express indications of Shak- 
speare’s text, from which it is clear 
that the greater part of the action 
can only take place, not in a 
chamber of the castle, but in the 
open air. But the consideration of 
this question would carry us intotoo 
wide a field. Cassio has been dis- 
missed, and has thrown himself in 
the way of Desdemona to solicit 
her intervention with Othello for 
his pardon and _ re-instatement. 
Abashed at his own folly, and dis- 
mayed at its consequences, he is 
sunk in profound dejection, while 
she is full of tender sympathy for 
one whom she has had the best 
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reason for knowing to be the valued 
friend and companion of her hus- 
band. Yet how does Mr. Fechter 
deal with this situation? During 
the whole dialogue between Cassio 
and Desdemona, she is seated, 
‘winding off silk, which Emilia 
holds to her,’ while Cassio stands 
over her, leaning his hand upon 
her chair ! 

To say nothing of the utter impro- 
bability of Cassio being in Desde- 
mona’s boudoir while in disgrace 
with Othello, what are we tothink of 
an innovation which so outrages all 
probability ? What lady, while list- 
ening to even the least important 
suit, would, in common courtesy, 
wound the feelings of her suitor 
by going on with any occupation, 
much less with one so trivial? And 
when the suit was one like Cassio’s, 
and when the man who made it, 
and she to whom it was addressed, 
were what they are depicted by 
the poet, is not this pitiful aim- 
ing at reality an insult to our un- 
derstandings, and a great wrong to 
the intentions of Shakspeare ? 

The same scene contains another 
gross violation both of Shakspeare 
and tradition, and, what is not a 
little strange, most of the critics 
have applauded it as a great dis- 
covery. It is the scene, as our 
readers remember, where Iago first 
sets in motion his plans for rous- 
ing Othello’s jealousy. At the close 
of the previous scene, he has told 
us how he is to open his attack. 


My wife must move for Cassio to her mistress, 


Tll set her on ! 


Myself the while to draw the Moor apart, 
And bring him jump where he may Cassio find 


Soliciting his wife. 


Plainly this was only to be 
effected when the Moor was at 
leisure ; at some moment, at least, 
when his attention was not ab- 
sorbed in business, At no other 
time was he to be ‘drawn apart’ 
and ‘ brought’ where Iago wished 
him. Shakspeare, who placed the 
scene in the open air, knew well 
how to keep his action consonant 
with probability. He so shaped 
it, therefore, that we might pre- 
sume the scene to be the garden 
or terrace of the citadel, where 


Cassio might naturally hope to 
come across Desdemona’s path, 
and where Othello might easily 
be led by Iago, now his lieu- 
tenant, when the _ business 
which had employed them was 
over. But this would not have 
allowed sufficient scope for that 
kind of action which finds favour 
with Mr. Fechter. Accordingly, 
he introduces Othello ‘ openin 
despatches and _ petitions, an 
during the first half of his dialogue 
with Iago, divides his attention 
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between these and his tempter’s 
inuendoes. ‘Thus while Iago is 
levelling his poisoned shafts at 
him, he is still ‘busy with his 
papers.’ As he utters the words— 


By heaven, he echoes me, 

As if there were some monster in his 
thoughts, 

Too hideous to be shown ; 


words which show as clearly as 
words can show anything, that his 
attention is not only fully roused, 
but that he is already seriously 
uneasy, and has a vague divination 
of Iago’s drift, Othello merely 
‘looks up at him, playing with his 
pen as he speaks.” This mode of 
treatment is very showy. It affords 
room for a great deal of movement, 
and picturesque arrangement, But 
how dearly is all this purchased! 
Shakspeare and probability are 
outraged; and what is not the 
least evil, the opportunity is lost, 
which all this portion of the dia- 
logue affords, of showing the gra- 
dual progress from roused atten- 
tion to uneasiness, doubt, and 
miserable distrust. 

sut of all Mr. Fechter’s innova- 
tions, none is perhaps worse than 
one little incident in the last scene 
of the play. Desdemona is dis- 
covered asleep, ‘with a small toilette- 
glass fallen from her hand, lying on 
the bed.” Of the most mistaken 
purpose for which this is intro- 
duced, we shall hereafter have oc- 
casion to speak, That concerns 
Mr. Fechter’s conception of Othello. 
It is with his view of Desdemona 
we have at present todo. Follow- 
ing ‘tradition’ in this respect, he 
has omitted from his arrangement 
of the play the scene, unmatched 
for pathetic beauty, at the close of 
the fourth act, in which Shakspeare 
shows us Desdemona preparing for 
what is so soon to prove her death- 
bed. If omitted on the stage, this 
scene cannot, however, be dismissed 
from our memory. In it Desde- 
mona seems to have some dim fore- 
boding of impending calamity. She 
has ordered Emilia to lay her 
bridal-sheets upon her bed. She 
is haunted by the dirge-like ca- 
dences of the song of ‘ Willow.’ 
Othello has commanded her to go 
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to bed, with a stern calmness the 
more impressive from the whirl- 
wind of passion that preceded it ; 
and we may well conceive how sad 
and solemn must be the thoughts 
which possessed her when, stunned 
with grief, she sank into the 
slumber from which she was to be 
so fearfully wakened. Was this a 
time, then, for her to be thinking 
of her looks, or dallying with a 
toilet-glass, like a silly girl? The 
heart must be strangely dead to all 
that is finest in these closing scenes, 
which could, for any cause whatever, 
introduce an incident so trivial in 
itself, so fatally untrue to the 
character of Desdemona. 

When, too, the motive for its 
introduction becomes apparent, we 
are driven to surmise that its 
author understands the character 
of Othello quite as little as that 
of Desdemona. Mr. Fechter, hay- 
ing advanced to the bed, takes up 
the glass, and, seeing his bronzed 
face in it, exclaims, ‘with bitter 
despair’ — 

It is the cause ! It is the cause, my soul ! 


as if his Moorish visage were the 
cause of Desdemona’s unchastity— 
and then hurls the glass out of the 
window! How pitiful is this! 
How far wide of the feeling with 
which Othello is possessed! He 
has rushed into Desdemona’s 
chamber from the spot where, as 
he thinks, vengeance has overtaken 
her paramour; but face to face 
with that ‘cunning’st pattern of 
excelling nature, his purpose begins 
to falter. Is it a murder or a sacri- 
fice which he is about to execute ? 
He has to persuade himself anew 
that it is the latter. ‘She must 
die, or shell betray more men! 
and he that loves her more than 
life, is to bring down the ‘ sword 
of Justice’ upon: her guilty head. 
It isa renewal of the conflict which 
we have witnessed in the previous 
scene between his absolute love 
and his fierce sense of wrong. 
‘This sorrow’s heavenly,’ as he says 
a little further on in the same 
soliloquy. ‘It strikes where it 
doth love,—words of rare beauty, 
which Mr. Fechter omits, 0 
nerve his hand, he has to summon 
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up before his imagination the 
enormity of her sin, and to per- 
suade himself that it, and it only, 
‘is the cause’ of his deadly resolu- 
tion. Of any want of physical 
attractiveness in himself, Othello 
has long ceased to think. Had 
there been fifty mirrors in the room 
at such a moment, he would have 
had no eyes to see his visage in 
them. 

This is but one of a series of 
monstrous perversions introduced 
by Mr. Fechter into this scene. 
According to his book, for example, 
Desdemona springs out of bed, and 
makes repeated attempts to escape. 
Othello ‘whirls his sword over her 
head, and she falls to the ground as 
of struck by the lightning of his blade,’ 
Again she makes for the door, ‘ but 
he stops her passage, carries her 
to the bed, on which he throws her ; 
then stifles her cries with the 
pillow, &c. These stage directions 
make one think rather of the 
murder of Nancy by Bill Sikes, 
than of Othello and Desdemona. 
Had Mr. Fechter put his own con- 
victions to the proof, had this por- 
tion of ‘the fruit of nearly twenty 
years’ unceasing labour for the 
scenic representation of the great 
master,’ been actually carried out 
before an English audience, the 
days of his Othello would have been 
indeed few and stormy. Still, this 
is his deliberate view of how the 
scene should be presented, and so, 
we must assume, he would have 
represented it, could he have had 
his will. By this view, therefore, 
he must be content to be judged as 
an interpreter of Shakspeare. That 
all this outrageous extravagance is 
suppressed in the performance, is 
probably due to the intervention of 
others. But even now there is 
too much violence. Why should 
Desdemona spring out of bed, to 
be brutally thrust back into it? 
Why drag into prominence the 
physical parts of the tragedy +~— 
Why divest it of the vague horror 
which always attends a deed of 
death, suggested rather than seen ? 
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This is not tragedy. It is melo- 
drama, and melodrama of the 
coarsest kind. ‘Tradition’ was 
right in placing Desdemona’s couch 
at a remote part of the stage: Mr. 
Fechter is wrong in bringing it so 
far forward that every detail is 
thrust painfully on our senses, 
‘Tradition’ was right in confining 
Desdemona to her couch: Mr. 
Fechter is wrong in hazarding the 
ludicrous effects of the opposite 
course. It is true, that to act this 
part of the scene in the old way 
demands the highest powers in 
actor and actress. Can it be, that 
the innovations of Mr. Fechter, 
here and elsewhere, are merely 
artifices to conceal his want of these 
in the tumult of violent action? 

False in his treatment of this 
scene throughout, Mr. Fechter 
closes it with another new reading, 
which is false to the character of 
Othello, and contrary to common 
sense. At the line, 


And say, besides, that in Aleppo once, &c, 


he draws his poniard, and seiz- 
ing lago, forces him, ‘ still bound, 
but smiling with bold effrontery, to 
kneel betore Desdemona; then, 
having stabbed himself, he ‘throws 
the dagger at the feet of Iago, who 
shrinks in terror, as if struck on the 


Jace by the blood of Othello” So Mr. 


Fechter’s book, and so we saw 
him act it, regardless of the obvious 
argument that Othello, who has 
just been deprived of his sword 
and arrested, would never have 
been allowed by Lodovico and the 
guards to do this. We have heard 
that this is now changed, and that 
they interfere to stop Othello; but 
if so, what becomes of this fruit of 
twenty years’ study and of Mr. 
Fechter’s contempt for tradition ? 
But judged from the higher ground 
of art, and truth to Shakspeare, 
how does this innovation jar with 
the poet’s purpose? When Iago is 
first brought in a prisoner, Othello 
yields to the momentary impulse 
of revenge, and strikes at him with 
the words, 


I look down towards his feet, but that’s a fable. 
If that thou be'st a devil I cannot kill thee, 


[Wounds Iago. 
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Lod. wrenches his sword from him. 
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Tago. 1 bleed, sir ; but not kill’d. 
Oth. I am not sorry neither: I'd have thee live ; 
For in my sense ‘tis happiness to die. 

Lod. Oh, thou, Othello, that wert once so good, 
Fall’n in the practice of a damnéd slave, 
What shall be said to thee ? 
Oth. 

















Why, anything : 











An honourable murderer, if you will, 
For nought I did in hate, but all in honour. 


All this, so vital to the true un- 


derstanding of the character of 


Othello, is omitted by Mr. Fechter. 
Wesee in these words that Othello’s 


resolve is taken. Life has lost its 
hold on him. To Iago he will not 
even speak again ; and in the very 
next sentence he says to Lodovico, 


Will you, I pray, demand that demi-devil 
Why he hath thus ensnared my soul and body ? 


Was he likely after this to defile 
his touch with fingering the 
‘pernicious caitiff, and this, too, 
at the moment when he is to 
strike the stealthy blow which 
is to lay him by the side of 


Desdemona? What is Iago to 
him? His thoughts are already 
with his ‘ill-starred’ bride. Her 
forgiving spirit stands ready to 
receive him. He flings himself down 


beside her. 


I kiss’d thee ere I killed thee : no way but this, 


Killing myself, to die upon a kiss. 


[ Dies. 


Cas. This did I fear, but thought he had no weapon, 


For he-was great of heart. 


Words which prove beyond all 
guestion that Mr. Fechter’s mode 
of winding up the play is directly 
in the teeth of the original text. 
‘Tradition’ made no such mistake. 
It felt, with Shakspeare, that at the 
climax of this most awful of trage- 
dies, Iago was rather to be kept out 
of view than dragged into promi- 
nence; that the terrible discords 
which had gone before were to be 
resolved into harmony; that we 
were to be left with the final im- 
pression of the reunion of the 
noble Moor with her whom he ‘ had 
loved not wisely but too well ? and 
that as we ‘look’d on the tragic 
loading of that bed,’ we should 
think of a beyond, where these rare 
creatures, so fitly matched as they 
were in soul, should know each 
other as they truly were, and be for 
evermore as one. 

Of Mr. Fechter’s general concep- 
tion of the character of Othello we 
must speak very briefly. An artist 
of such unquestionable ability 
cannot fail to present many points 
of excellence in whatever he under- 
takes. In look, in costume, he is 


of course all that could be wished, 
In the skilful working out of details 
in such of the scenes as he esteems 
picturesque 


of importance,—in 


vigour, in occasional bursts of pas- 
sion, in individual strokes of feel- 
ing, such as his ‘ Not a jot! not a 
jot! he is admirable. Looked at 
from his point of view, his Othello 
is most logically worked out. But, 
without entering into such an ana- 
lysis as would be necessary to do 
justice to his conception, and to 
show fully wherein we think he is 
mistaken, let us say at once that it 
appears to us to have two capital 
defects. It fails to impress us with 
the sustained dignity and self- 
centred strength of the Moorish 
general of royal blood, to whom 
‘the flinty and steel couch of war’ 
has been a ‘thrice-driven bed of 
down, —the somewhat stern and 
rugged soldier, to whom even the 
magnificoes of Venice bow with 
respect, unskilled in courtly obser- 
vances, but swayed by the natural 
courtesy of a noble nature, who for 
the first time has felt the charm of 
being loved, yet who is so ena- 
moured of his warrior’s life, that, 
as he says himself, 

But that he loves the gentle Desdemona, 

He would not his unhoused free condition 


Put into circumscription and confine 
For the sea’s worth. 


Again, Mr. Fechter equally fails, 
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in our opinion, to show how 
utterly and absolutely this love 
has penetrated Othello’s whole 
being. Weak in these two points, 
the full grandeur of Othello’s pas- 
sion, on the one hand, when it 
breaks the barriers of self-control, 
into which years of hard service 
and responsibility have schooled 
it, is not brought out; whilst, 
on the other, the essential tragic 
element of the play, which consists 
in the torture of love struggling 
with disgust and rage, and in the 
overthrow of two natures so excel- 
lent and so devoted to each other, 
by the machinations of a heartless 
‘demi-devil, escapes from his hands, 
We are not moved with terror or 
pity, as we ought to be, because we 
are not made to feel how noble is 
the nature whose wreck we are 
called upon to witness ; how deep, 
how all-pervading the love which 
is worked on to its ruin. Never 
have we seen so few tearful eyes in 
an audience at the close of any per- 
formance of Othello, as of Mr. 
Fechter’s. This fact seemed to us 
the best of all criticisms. 

There are probably many reasons 


why Mr. Fechter fails in the points 


we have noticed. His bearing, for 
example, lacks dignity. He does 
not keep sufticiently aloof, like a 
man accustomed to trust to himself, 
He leans now on Iago’s arm, now 
on Cassio’s shoulder, He allows 
himself to be easily chafed, whereas 
Shakspeare most studiously makes 
us feel that even under great pro- 
vocation, Othello is self-possessed 
and calm, and shows not a trace of 
a hasty or splenetic nature. Mr. 
Fechter’s inability to render in 
their majestic simplicity the exqui- 
site speeches of Othello when 
before the Council, also detracts 
from the general elevation of the 
character; and this is aggravated 
by a misinterpretation of the words 
‘rude am I in speech,’ as if Othello 
meant, not that he was unskilled in 
speech, but so plain-spoken as to 
be apt to give offence. He is tetchy 
and irritable when roused by 
Cassio’s brawl. The same charac- 
teristic shows itself through all the 
great scenes of the fourth act, 
where the passion is that of a fiery, 


Defects of Mr. Fechter’s Othello, 
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splenetic, tiger-like nature, rather 
than the successive convulsions of 
a noble heart goaded to madness, 
and a mind, too ingenuous for sus- 
picion, swept hither and thither by 
the storms of angry passion. 

Mr. Fechter treats the whole of 
the two first acts too lightly, for- 
getting, apparently, how essential 
they are to the effect of those 
which follow. He throws away his 
opportunities of enlisting our sym- 
pathies for the Moor, and most es- 

ecially of making us feel his love 
for Desdemona. His demeanour 
to her is fullof gallantry, the thing 
which of all others Shakspeare’s 
Othello was incapable of ; but we 
miss the profound devotion which 
speaks in the eye, and trembles on 
the voice. He shows towards her 
the small attentions of a carpet 
knight, but not the deep, watchful, 
yearning tenderness of the large- 
mes man of mature age. The 
exquisite scene of the meeting with 
Desdemona at Cyprus is hurried 
through, as if it were of no mo- 
ment, while, in fact, no pains 
should be spared to send home to 
the eyes and hearts of the spec- 
tators every word that is written, 
and every expression that is indi- 
cated by the text. It is the culmi- 
nating point of happiness, from 
which Iago’s victims are to be 
dragged down to misery and death. 
That we may appreciate the fail, 
we must be made to see the para- 
dise. Othello, fresh from the perils 
of a storm, more awful to him 
because he had every reason to fear 
his Desdemona might fall a victim 
to its fury, finds her, to his surprise, 
awaiting his arrival, although she 
had sailed from Venice a day later 
than himself, Every reader of 
Shakspeare can recal the exquisite 
dialogue that ensues. Othello’s 
ecstasy vibrates through every 
word, He is overborne by his 
emotion— 
If it were now to die, 

*Twere now to be most happy ; for I fear 
My soul hath her content so absolute, 
That not another comfort like to this 
Succeeds in unknown fate. 

Prophetic words, every syllable 
of which should be made to sink 
into the hearts of the audience. 
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Mr. Macready’s fine performance of 
this scene is still fresh in the me- 
mory of playgoers. His eager ad- 
vance to Desdemona, the utterance 
trembling with emotion, the long 
deep gaze of ecstasy, the passionate 
embrace, the turning ever and anon 
from the magnates of Cyprus to 
gaze on his bride, the rapturous 
distraction— 

Oh, my sweet, 
I prattle out of fashion, and I dote 
In mine own comforts ; 


these were all masterly touches, 
and formed a fine prelude to the 
jealousy and despair of the suc- 
ceeding acts. Nothing of this is 
given by Mr. Fechter. He comes 
in followed by a crowd of atten- 
dants who distribute themselves 
closely around Desdemona and 
himself, They are thus confounded 
with the multitude, and the dia- 
logue is scrambled through, as 
though Othello and his bride had 
been parted only for an hour. We 
cannot think that if Mr. Fechter 
had a true conception of the main 
purpose of the pry; he would deal 
in this slovenly manner with a 
scene of such paramount impor- 
tance, 

We are the more impressed with 
this conviction, from the fact that 
he does not in the succeeding 
scenes come up to the measure of 
Shakspeare in depicting the fluc- 
tuations of Othello between his 
still recurring love for, and faith 
in Desdemona, and the wild frenzy 
of jealous rage. Surely it is in this 
that the great interest of the charac- 
ter centres. The jealousy of Mr. 
Fechter’s Othello, once kindled, has 
no recurring access of tenderness or 
admiration until the last scene. 
When restoring portions of the 
first scene of the fourth act—a wise 
restoration, for which we are his 
debtor—we regret that he did not 
also restore this passage, where the 
tossing to and fro of Othello’s mind 
is so grandly shown :— 
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Oth. Ay, let her rot, and perish, and 
be damned to-night; for-she shall not 
live : no, my heart is turned to stone; I 
strike it, and it hurts my hand. 0, the 
world hath not a sweeter creature : she 
might lie by an emperor’s side and com- 
mand him tasks. 

Iago. Nay, that’s not your way. 

Oth. Hang her! I do but say what 
she is: so delicate with her needle! An 
admirable musician! O she will sing the 
savageness out of a bear !—Of so high 
and plenteous wit and invention ! 

Iago. She’s the worse for all this. 

Oth, O, a thousand, thousand times :— 
and then, of so gentle a condition ! 

Tago. Ay, too gentle ! 

Oth. Nay, that’s certain : But yet the 
pity of it, Iago! 0, Iago, the pity of it, 
Tago ! 


This complexity of emotion Mr. 
Fechter aah no attempt to por- 
tray. His Othello is a creature of 
much simpler elements. Once 
roused, he rushes madly on—fierce, 
cruel, relentless—a picturesque and 
impressive impersonation, but not, 
to our thinking, the Othello of 
Shakspeare. 

That we have dwelt so long on 
this theme, is the best evidence 
that, however far short we may 
think Mr. Fechter has fallen of his 
great original, his performance is 
worthy of deliberate study. It is 
because we fear his power for evil 
on the one hand, and entertain a 
sincere admiration for his ability 
and great artistic skill on the other, 
that we have thought it necessary 
to protest thus early against some 
of the principles by which he seems 
to think the representation of our 
great poet’s masterpieces should be 
regulated. If we have not said all 
in his praise we could have wished 
to say, it is because space has failed 
us, Others have said it, moreover, 
and said it well. It is of greater 


moment, and truer service, to him 
and to the public, to point out the 
errors of one who has so firm and 
well-grounded a hold upon popular 
favour. 
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